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SOME 
ACCOUNT 
OF THE” 


LIFE AND WRITINGS 


OF 


JACOB BRYANT, ESQ. 


‘Tue earliest authentic account we can 
obtain of the birth of this learned and cele- 
brated writer, is from the Register Book of 
Eton College, in which he is entered OF 
Chatham, in the county of Kent, SF the. 
age of twelve years, in 1730,’ “—consequent- 
ly, born in 1718. 

Whence a difference has arisen between 
the dates in this entry, and the inscription 
on his monument, hereafter given, we are 
_ unable to explain. 
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The two royal foundations of Eton, and 
King’s College, Cambridge, justly boast of 
this great scholar and ornament of his age. 
He received his first rudiments at the vil- 
lage of Lullingstone, in Kent; and was 
admitted upon the foundation, at Eton 
College, on the Sd of August, 1730, where 
he was three years captain of the school, 
previous to his removal to Cambridge. He 
was elected from Eton to King’s College in 
1736; took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in 1740; and proceeded Master in 1744. 

He attended the Duke of Marlborough, 
and. his. brother, Lord. Charles Spencer, at 
Eton, as their private tutor, and proved a 
valuable acquisition to that illustrious 
house; and, what. may be reckoned, at 
least equally fortunate, his lot fell among 
those who knew how to appreciate his 
worth, and were both able and willing to 
reward it. The Duke made him his pri- 
vate secretary, in which capacity he ac- 
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companied his Grace during his campaign 
on the continent, where he had the com- 
mand of the British forces; and, when he 
was made Master-General of the Ordnance, 
he appointed Mr. Bryant to the office of 
Secretary, then about 14001. per annum. 
His general habits, in his latter years, 
as is commonly the case with severe stu- 
dents, were sedentary; and, during the 
last ten years of his life, he had frequent 
pains in his chest, occasioned by so much 
application, and leaning against his table 
to write; but, in his younger days, spent 
at Eton, he excelled in various athletic 
exercises ; and, by his skill in swimming, 
was the happy instrument in saving the 
life of the venerable Dr. Barnard, after- 
wards Provost of Eton College. The doctor 
oratefully acknowledged this essential ser- 
vice, by embracing the first opportunity 
which occurred, to present the nephew of 
his preserver with the living of Wootton 
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Courtney, near Minehead, in Somerset; a 
presentation belonging to the Provost of 
liton, in right of his office. 

Mr. Bryant was never married. He com- 
monly rose at half past seven, shaved him- 
self without a glass, was seldom a quarter 
of an hour in dressing, at nine rung for his 
breakfast, which was abstemious, and oe- 
nerally visited his friends at Eton and 
Windsor, between breakfast and dinner, 
which was formerly at two, but afterwards 
at four o'clock. He was particularly fond 
of dogs, and was known to have thirteen 
spaniels at one time: he once very nar- 
rowly escaped drowning, through his over 
eagerness in putting them into the water. 

Our author must be considered as highly 
distinguished, beyond the common lot of 
mortality, with the temporal blessings of 
comforts, honour, and long life. With re- 
spect to the first of these, he enjoyed 


health, peace, and competence ; for, besides 
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what he derived from his own family, the 
present Duke of Marlborough, after his 
father’s death, settled an annuity on Mr. 
Bryant of 6001. which he continued to re- 
ceive from that noble family till his death. 

He was greatly honoured among his nu- 
merous, yet chosen friends and acquaint- 
ance; and his company courted by all the 
literary characters in his neighbourhood. 
His more particular intimates, in his own 
district, were Doctors Barford, Barnard, 
Glynn, and Heberden. The venerable Sir 
George Baker, he either saw or corres- 
ponded with every day ; likewise with Dr. 
Hallam, the father of Eton school, who had 
given up the deanery of Bristol, because 
he chose to reside at Windsor. When he 
went into Kent, the friends he usually vi- 
sited were the Reverend Archdeacon Law, 
Mr. Longley, Recorder of Rochester, and 
Dr. Dampier, afterwards Bishop of that 
diocese. Besides the pecuniary expression 
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of esteem mentionéd above, the Duké of 
Marlborough had two rooms kept for 
him at Blenheim, with his name inscribed 
over the doots ; and he Was the only pérson 
who was presented with thé keys of that 
choice library. The humble retreat of the 
venerable sage was frequently visited by 
his Majesty; and thus he partook in 
the highest hofiours recorded of the ‘philo- 
sophers and sages of antiquity. Thus loved 
dnd honoured, he attained to éeighty-nine 
years of age, and died, at Cypenham, near 
Windsor, Nov. 13, 1804, of a mortification 
in his leg, originating in the seemingly 
slight Circumstance of a rasure against a 
chair, in the act of reaching a book from a 
shelf, 

He had presented many of his most va- 
luablé books to the King in his life-time, 
and his editions by Caxton to the Marquis 
of Blandford : the remainder of this choice 
collection he bequeathed to the library of 
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King’s College, Cambridge, where he had 
received his education. 

He gave, by will, 2,0001. to the society 
for propagating the gospel, and 1,0001. to 
the superannuated collegers of Eton school, 
to be disposed of as the provost and fellows 
should think fit. Also, 5001. to the parish 
of Farnham Royal. The poor of Cypen- 
ham and Chalvey were constant partakers 
of his bounty, which was of so extensive a 
nature, that he commissioned the neigh- 
bouring clergy to look out proper objects 
for his beneficence. 

Mr. Bryant’s literary attainments were of 
a nature peculiar to himself; and, in point 
of classical erudition he was, perhaps, with-~ 
out an equal in the world. He had the 
very peculiar felicity of preserving his emi- 
nent superiority of talents to the end of a 
very long life; the whole of which was not 
only devoted to literature, but his studies 


were uniformly directed to the investiga- 
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tion of truth. The love of truth might, in- 
deed, be considered as his grand character- 
istic, which he steadily pursued ; and this 
is equally true as to his motive, whether he 
was found on the wrong or right side of the 
question. A few minutes before he expired, 
he declared to his nephew, and others in 
the room, that “ all he had written was 
with a view to the promulgation of truth ; 
and, that all he had contended for, he him- 
self believed:” By truth, we are to un- 
derstand religious truth, his firm persua- 
sion of the truth of Christianity ; to the in- 
vestigation and establishment of which he 
, devoted his whole life. This was the central 
point, around which all his labours turned ; 
the ultimate object at which they aimed, 


Such are the particulars we have been 
able to collect of this profound scholar and 
antiquary. But the life of a man of letters 


appears, and must be chiefly sought for in 
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his works, of which we subjoin the follow- 


ing catalogue : 


The first work Mr. Bryant published was 
in 1767, intituled, ‘“ Observations and In- 
quiries relating to various Parts of antient 
History ; containing Dissertations on the 
Wind Euroclydon, (see vol. v. p. 325.); 
and on the Island Melite, (see vol. v. p. 357.), 
together with an Account of Egypt in its 
most early State, (see vol. vi. p. 1.); and of 
the Shepherd Kings.” (See vol. vi. p. 105.) 
This publication is calculated not only to 
throw light on the antient history of the 
kingdom of Egypt, but on the history also 
of the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Edomites, and other nations. ‘The account 
of the Shepherd Kings-contains a statement 
of the time of their coming into Egypt; of 
the particular province they possessed, and, 
to which the Israelites afterwards succeed- 


ed. The treatise on the Euroclydon was 
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designed to vindicate the common reading 
of Acts, xxvii. 14. in opposition to Bochart, 
Grotius, and Bentley, supported by the 
authority of the Alexandrine M.S. and the 
Vulgate, who thought EvroaauiLo more 
agreeable to the truth. 

His grand work, called, “ A’ New S ystem, 
or, an Analysis of Antient Mythology,” was 
the next; “ wherein an attempt is made to 
divest Tradition of Fable, and to reduce 
Truth to its original Purity.” “This was 
published in quarto, vol. i. and ii. in — 
and vol. ili. in 1776. | : 

In 1775 he published “ A Vindication of 
the Apamean Medal, (see vol. v. p. 287.) 
and of the Inscription Noz; together with 
an Illustration of another Coin struck at 
‘the same Place in honour of the Emperor 
Severus.” This appeared in the fourth vo- 
lume of the Archzologia, and also as a se~ 
parate quarto pamphlet. 


“An address to Dr. Priestley, on the 
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Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illus- 
trated,” 1780. A pamphlet, octavo. 

‘“ Vindicie Flavianw; or, a Vindication 
of the Testimony given by Josephus con- 
cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ.” A pam- 

phiet, octavo. 1780. | | 

“ Observations on the Poems of Thomas 
Rowley; in which the authenticity of these 
Poems is ascertained.” ‘Two duodecimo vo- - 
lumes, 1781. In this controversy Mr. Bry- 
ant engaged deeply and earnestly, and was 
assisted in it by the learned Dr. Glynn of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Our author in 
this, as in his other controversial writings, 
was influenced by a spirit of sober inquiry, 
and a regard for truth. ‘The leading ob- 
ject he had in view, in his Observations 
on the poems ascribed to Rowley, was to 
prove, by a variety of instances, that Chat- 
terton could not be their author, as he ap- | 
peared not to understand them himself. 


This plea appears specious, yet it is certain 
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the Jearned author failed egregiously in his 
proofs, and this publication added little to 
the reputation he had already acquired. 
The best way of accounting for Mr. Bry- 
ant’s risking his well-earned and high cha- 
racter in the literary world in this contro- 
versy, and for the eagerness with which he 
engaged in it, 1s from the turn of his studies. 
“We had,” to borrow the words of Mr. 
Mason, “ been much engaged in antiqui- 

ties, and consequently had imbibed too 
much of the spirit of a profest antiquarian ; 
now we know, from a thousand instances, 
that no set of men are more willingly duped 
than these, especially by any thing that 
comes to them under the fascinating form 
of a new discovery.” | 

“ Collections on the Zingara, or Gypsey 
Language.” Archeeologia, vol. vii. 

‘“Gemmarum antiquarum Delectus ex 
prestantioribus desumptus in Dactylotheca 


Ducis Marlburiensis,’ Two vols. folio, 
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1783; &c. This is the first volume of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s splendid edition of 
his invaluable collection of Gems, and was 
translated into French by Dr. Maty. The 
second volume was done in Latin by Dr. 
Cole, prebendary of Westminster ; the 
French by Mr. Dutens. The Gems are 
exquisitely engraved by Bartolozzi. This 
work was privately printed, and no more 
copies taken than were intended for the 
crowned heads of Europe, and a few of his 
Grace’s private friends; after which the 
coppers for the plates were broken, and the 
manuscript for the letter-press carefully re- 
duced to ashes. | 

‘A Treatise on the Authenticity of the 
Scriptures, and the Truth of the Christian 
Religion.” Octavo, 1792. 

“ Observations upon the Plagues inflicted 
upon the Eeyptians ; in which is shewn the 
Peculiarity of those J udgments, and their 
Correspondence with the Rites and Idolatry 
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of that People; with a prefatory discourse 
concerning the Grecian colonies from 
Egypt.” Octavo, 1794. | 

The treatise on the authenticity of the 
Scriptures was published anonymously, and 
the whole of the profits arising from its sale 
given to the society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel. It contains a good general 
view of the leading arguments for Divine 
Revelation. 

‘* Observations upon a Treatise, intituled, 
Description of the Plain of 'Troy, by Mons. 
ile Chevalier.” Quarto, 1795. 

. “* A Dissertation concerning the War of 
‘Troy, and the Expedition of the Grecians, as 
described by Homer ; shewing that no such 
Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no 
such City in Phrygia ever existed.” Quarto, 
1796. ‘The appearance of this publication 


excited great surprise among the learned, © 


and made few proselytes to the doctrine it in- 
culcates ; and even his high authority failed 
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in overturning opinions so long maintained 
and established among historians, and sup- 
ported by such extensive and clear evidence. 
He is a wise man indeed who knows where 
to stop. Mr. Bryant had wonderfully suc- 
ceeded in his famous Mythology, in * di- 
vesting ‘Tradition of Fable, and reducing 
Truth to its original Purity,” and this se- 
duced him, as his antiquarian pursuits had 
done before, in the case of Rowley, to pro- 
ceed to unwarrantable lengths in the Disser- 
tation on the War of Troy. It was remarked 
on by Mr. Falconer, and answered in. a 
very rude way by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield 
in a letter to Mr. Bryant. J. B.S. Morrit, 
Esq. of Rokeby Park, near Greta-Bridge, 
undertook to vindicate Homer, in a style 
and with manners more worthy of the sub- 
ject and of a gentleman, and was replied to 
by Mr. Bryant. ) 

“The Sentiments of Philo Judeus con- 
cerning the aoroz, or Word of God; toge- 
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_ ther with large Extracts from his Writings, 
compared with the Scriptures, on many 
other essential Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion.” Octavo, 1797. | 

“ Dissertations on Balaam, Sampson, and 
Jonah,” also, ‘“Observations on famous con- 
troverted Passages in Josephus and Justin 
Martyr,” are extremely curious, and such 


perhaps as only he could have written. 


“The New System, or, an Analysis of 
Antient Mythology,” here presented to the 
public, is a literary phenomenon, which 
will remain the admiration of scholars, as 
long as a curiosity after antiquity shall con- 
tinue to be a prevailing passion among 
mankind. Its author was master of the 
profoundest erudition, and did not come 


behind the most distinguished names of the 
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last century, for their attention to the mi- 
nutest circumstance that might cast a ray 
of light upon the remotest ages. Nothing 
in the antient Greek and Roman literature, 
however recondite, or wherever dispersed, | 
could escape his sagacity and patient inves- 
tigation. But we are not to confine our 
admiration of the work before us to the 
deep erudition discoverable in it ; this ela- 
borate production is equally distinguished 
for its ingenuity and novelty. Departing 
with a boldness of genius from the systems 
of his predecessors in the same walks of lite- 
rature, he delights by his ingenuity, while 
he astonishes by his courage, and surprises 
by his novelty. In the last point of view, 
this work is indeed singularly striking ; it 
departs from the commoniy-received sys- 
tems, to a degree that has not only never 
been attempted, but not even thought 
of by any men of learning. | | 
‘The subject here undertaken by Mr. 
VOL. I. b 
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up the history of the remotest ages, and to 
elucidate objects hitherto surrounded with 
darkness: and error. Upon. the whole, it 
wiil be. allowed by all who are capable 
judges of the subject, that the plausibility 
of his hypothesis is frequently apparent, his 
scheme great, and his discoveries extraor- 


dinary. 
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Viro olusguam octogenario, et Etone MMatris 
Filiorum omnium superstitum tate jam 


grandissimo, Jacopo Bryant, S. 


fe 


Nomen honorati sacrum mihi cim sit amici, * 
Charta sit hee animi fida ministra mei: 

Ne tamem incultis veniant commissa tabellis, 
Carminis ingenua dicta laventur ope. 

Quem videt, ¢ longa sobolem admirata caterva, 
*Henrici 4 superis letitds umbra plagis ? 

Quem pueris ubicunque suis monstrare priorem 
Principe alumnorum mater Etona solet ? 

Quem cupit eximiz quisquis virtutis amator, 
Serius etherei regna subire poli? se, 

Blande Senex, quem Musa fovet, seu seria tractas, 
Seu facili indulges que propiora joco ; 

Promeritos liceat Vates tibi condat honores, 


Et recolat vite premia justa tue: 
Ai ee Se is Oe egolseod ii gel 


* Henry VI. founder of Eton and King’s College, in Cam- 
bridge. 


% 
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Preparet haud quovis lectas de flore corollas, 
Sed bené Nestorets serta gerenda comis. 
Scriptorum ex omni serie numeroque tuorum, 
- Utilitas primo est conspicienda loco: 
Gratia subsequitur ; Sapientiaque atria pandit 
Ampla tibi, ingeniis solum ineunda piis. 
Asperitate carens, mores ut ubique tueris! 
Si levis ‘es, levitas ipsa docere solet. 
Quo studio errantes animos in aperta reducis ! 
Quo. sensu dubios, qua gravitate mones ! 
Si fontes.aperire novos, et acumine docto » 
_Elicere im seriptis que latuere sacris, 
Seu Verum é fictis juvet extricare libellis, 
Historica et tenebris reddere lumen ope, 
Aspice conspicuo!letentur ut omnia ceelo, | 
Et referent nitidum solque jubarque diem !. ) 
Centauri, Lapitheque, et ‘Tantalus, atque Pro- 
~metheus, | | 
Et Nephele; veluti nube soluta sua,— 
Hi pereunt. onines; alterque laboribus ipse 
Conficis Alcides Hercule majus opus. 
_ Tendis in hostilem solf tibi fisus arenam > 


Excutis heretici verba mimuta Sophi * ° 


* Dr. Priestley, on Philosophical Necessity. 
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Accipit eternam vis profligata repulsam, 
Fractaque sunt valida téla minaéque manu. 
Cui Melite non nota tua est? atque impare nisu 
Conjunctum a criticis Euto Aquilonis iter ? 
Argo quis dubitat? quis Delta in divite nescit 
Qua sit Jésephi fratribus aucta domus ? 
Monstra quot Atgypti perhibes ! quaque Ira Je- 
hove! » 
zs Quam proprié in falsos arma parata deos ! 
Dum feedis squalet Nilus cum foetibus amnis, 
Et necis est auctor queis modo numen erat. 
Immeritos Danatim casus, Priamique dolemus 
Funera, nec vel adhuc ossa quieta, senis ? 
Fata Melesigene querimur, mentitaque facta 
Hectoris incertas ad Simoéntis aquas ¢ 
Eruis hec veteris scabra é rubigine fame, 
Dasque operis vati jusque decusque sui, 
Magna tuis affers monumentaque clara triumphis, 
Cum Trojé zternum quod tibi nomen erit ! 
Ah! ne te extrema cesset coluisse senecta, 
(Aspicere heu! nimiz quem vetuere more, ) 
Qui puer, atque infans prope, te stbi sensit amt- 
cum, | 
Eque tuis sophie fontibus hausit aquas! 
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Imagis, et, pure quecunque aptissima vite 
Pramia supplicibus det Deus ipse suis, — 

lec pete rite seni venerando, Musa; quod TIlle 
Nec spe, nec fam, ditior esse potest. 

Innumeris longum gratus societur amicis, » 
Inter Etonenses duxque:paterque viros: | 

Felixintersit terris « superimque beato 


Paulisper talem fas sit abesse chore. 


INSCRIPTION 
ON 


MR. BRYANT’S MONUMENT, 


In 


CYPENHAM CHURCH. 


M—S5 
JACOB BRYANT 
Collegii Regalis apud Cantabrigienses Olim Socii 
Qui in bonis quas ibi hauserat artibus 
excolendis consenuit. 
Erant in eo plurimee literz 
nec ex vulgares, 

Sed exquisite quedam et reconditz, 
quas non minore Studio quam acumine 
ad illustrandam S$.S veritatem adhibuit : 

Id quod testantur scripta ejus gravissima, 
tam in Historie sacre primordiis eruendis 
quam in Gentium Mythologia explicanda versata. 
Libris erat adeo deditus 
Ut iter vite secretum 
iis omnino deditum ; 

Premiis honoribusque 
quz illi non magis ex Patroni nobilissimi gratia 
quam suis meritis abunde presto erant, 
| sq; preeposuerit. 
Vitam integerrimam et veré Christianam 
Non sine tristi suorum desiderio, clausit 
Nov. 13. 1804. . 
Anno AXtatis sux 89. 
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PREFACE. 


Nage, paca) ELVES AMIS EY” aelon TRUTH THY PLEVHY. 


EpicHaRMUs. 


Ir is my purpose, in the ensuing work, to 
give an account of the first ages, and of the 
great events which happened in the infancy 
of the world. In consequence of this I 
shall lay before the reader what the Gentile 
writers have said upon this subject, collate- 
rally with the accounts given by Moses, as 
long as I find him engaged in the general 
history of mankind. By these means I shall 
be able to bring surprising proofs of those 
great occurrences, which the sacred pen- 
man has recorded. And when his history © 
becomes more limited, and is confined to a 
peculiar people, and a private dispensation, 
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I shall proceed to shew what was subse- 
quent to his account after the migration of 
families, and the dispersion from the plains 
of Shinar.. When mankind were multiplied 
upon the earth, each oreat family had, by 
* divine appointment, a particular place of 
destination, to which they retired. In this 
manner the first nations were constituted, 
and kingdoms founded. But great changes 
were soon effected, and colonies went abroad 
without any regard to their original place 
ofallotment. New establishments were soon 
made, from whence ensued a mixture of 
people and languages. These are events 
of the highest consequence ; of which we 
can receive no intelligence, but through the 
hands of the Gentile writers. 7 

It has been observed, by many of the 
learned, that some particular family betook 
themselves very early to different parts of 
the world, in all which they introduced 
their rites and religion, together with the 
customs of their country. 'They represent 


— 


* Kara Gesoy Onrovors KENT A0V. Eusebii Chron.’ p. 10. ‘See also 
Syncellus, 
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them as very knowing and enterprising ; and 
with good reason. They were the first who 
ventured upon the seas, and undertook long 
voyages. They shewed their superiority and. 
address in the numberless expeditions which 
| they made, and the difficulties which they 
surmounted. - Many have thought that they 
were colonies from Egypt, or from Phenicia, 
having a regard only to the settlements 
which they made in the west. But I shall 
shew hereafter, that colonies of the same 
people are to be found in the most extreme 
parts of the east ; where we may observe the 
same rites and ceremonies, and the same 
traditional histories, as are to be met with 
in their other settlements. The country 
called Phenicia could not have sufficed for 
the effecting all that 1s attributed to these 
mighty adventurers. It is necessary for me 
to acquaint the Reader, that the wonderful 
people to whom I ailude were the descend- 
ants of Chus, and called Cuthites and Cu- 
seans. They stood their ground at the 
general migration of families; but were at 
last scattered over the face of the earth. 

_ They were the first apostates from the truth, 
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yet great in worldly wisdom. They intro- 
duced, wherever they came, many useful 
arts, and were looked up to as a superior 
order of beings: hence they were styled 
Heroes, , Demons, Heliade, Macarians. 
They were joined in their expeditions by 
Other nations, especially by the collateral 
branches of their family, the Mizraim, 
Caphtorim, and the sons of Canaan. These 
were all of the line of Ham, who was held 
by his posterity in the highest veneration. | 
They called him Amon: and having in pro- 
cess of time raised him to a divinity, they 
worshipped him as the Sun; and from this 
worship they were styled Amonians. This 
is an appellation which will continually oc- 
eur in the course of this work; and I am 
authorised in the use of it from Plutarch, 
from whom we may infer, that it was not 
uncommon among the sons of Ham. He 
specifies particularly, im respect to the 
Egyptians, that when any two of that na- 
tion met, they used it asa term of honour 
in their * salutations, and called one another 
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Amonians. This therefore will be the title 
by which I shall choose to distinguish the 
people of whom I treat, when I speak of 
them collectively ; for under this denomina- 
tion are included all of this family, whether 
they were Egyptians or Syrians, of Phenicia 
orof Canaan. They were a people who care- 
fully preserved memorials of their ancestors, 
and of those great events which had _pre- 
ceded their dispersion. ‘These were described 
in hieroglyphics upon pillars and obelisks : 
and when they arrived at the knowledge of 
letters, the same accounts were religiously 
maintained, both in their sacred archives, 
and popular records. It is mentioned of 
Sanchoniathon, the most antient of Gentile 
writers, that he obtained all his knowledge 
from some writings of the Amonians. I¢ 
was the good fortune of Sanchoniathon, says 
* Philo Biblius, to Light upon some antient 
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Amoman records, which had been preserved in 
the innermost part of a temple, and known to 
very few. Upon this discovery he applied him- 
self with great diligence to make himself 
master of the contents: and having, by di- 
vesting them of the fable and allegory with 
which they were obscured, obtained his pur- 
pose, he brought the whole to a conclusion. 

I should be glad to give the Reader a 
still farther insight into the system which I 
am about to pursue. But such is the scope 
of my inquiries, and the purport of my de- 
terminations, as may possibly create in him 
some prejudice to my design; all which 
would be obviated were he to be carried, 
step by step, to the general view, and be 
made partially acquainted, according as the 
scene opened. What I have to exhibit is 
m great measure new ; and I shall be obliged 
to run counter to many received opinions, 
which length of time, and general assent, 
have in a manner rendered sacred. What 
1s truly alarming, I shall be found to differ, 
not only from some few historians, as is the 
case in common controversy, but in some 
degree from all; and this in respect to many 
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of the most essential points, upon which 
historical precision has been thought to de- 
pend. My meaning is, that I must set aside 
many supposed facts which have never been 
controverted; and dispute many events 
which have not only been admitted as true, 
but have been looked up to:as certain eras 
from whence other events were to be deter- 
mined. All our knowledge of Gentile his- 
tory must either come through the hands of 
the Grecians, or of the Romans, who co- 
pied from them. TI shall therefore give a 
full account of the Helladian Greeks, as , 
well as of the Iénim, or Ionians, in Asia: 

also of the Dorians, Leleges, and Pelasgi. 

What. may appear very presumptuous, | 
shall deduce from their own histories many 
truths, with which they were totally unac- 
 quainted, and give to them an original, 
which they certainly did not know. They 
have bequeathed to us noble materials, of 
which it is time to make a serious use. It 
was their misfortune not to know the value 
_of the data which they transmitted, nor the 
purport of their own intelligence. 

~ It will be one part of my labour to treat 
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of the Phenicians, whose history has been 
much mistaken: also of the Scythians, whose 
original has been hitherto a secret. From 
such an elucidation many good consequences 
will, I hope, ensue; as the Phenicians and 
Scythians have hitherto afforded the usual 
place of retreat for ignorance to shelter it- 
self. It will therefore be my endeavour to 
specify and distinguish the various people 
under these denominations, of whom writers 
have so generally, and indiscriminately, 
spoken. I shall say a great deal about the 
Ethiopians, as their history has never been | 
completely given: also of the Indi, and 
Indo-Scythe, who seem to have been little 
regarded. here will be an account exhi- 
bited of the Cimmerian, Hyperborean, and 
Amazonian nations, as well as of the people 
of Colchis ; in which the religion, rites, and 
original of those nations will be pointed 
out. I know of no writer who has written 
at large of the Cyclopians. Yet their’ his- 
tory 1s of great antiquity, and abounds with 
. matter of consequence. I shall, therefore, 
treat of them very fully, and at the same 
‘time of the great works which they per- 
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formed; and subjoin an account of the 
Lestrygons, Lamii, Sirens, as there is a close 
correspondence between them. 

As it will be my business to abridge his- 
tory of every thing superfluous and foreign, 
I shall be obliged to set aside many antient 
law-givers, and princes, who were supposed 
to have formed republics, and to have 
founded kingdoms. I cannot acquiesce in 
the stale legends of Deucalion of Thessaly, 
of Inachus of Arygos, and ‘Kegialeus of Si- 
cyon; nor in the long line of princes who 
are derived from them. ‘The supposed he- 
roes of the first ages, in every country are 
equally fabulous. Nosuch conquests were 
ever achieved as are ascribed to Osiris, Di- 
onusus, and Sesostris. The histories of Her- 
cules and Perseus are equally void of truth. 
I am convinced, and hope I shall satisfac- 
torily prove, that Cadmus never brought let- 
ters to Greece; and that no such person ex- 
isted as the Grecians have described. What 
I have said about Sesostris and Osiris, will 
be repeated about Ninus, and Semiramis, 
two personages, as ideal as the former. There 
never were such expeditions undertaken, 
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nor conquests made, as are attributed to 
these princes: nor were any such empires 
constituted, as are supposed to have been 
established by them. I make as little ac- 
count of the histories of Saturn, Janus, Pe- 
lops, Atlas, Dardanus, Minos of Crete, and 
Zoroaster of Bactria. Yet something myste- 
rious, and of moment, is concealed under 
these various characters: and the inves- 
tigation of this latent truth will be tne 
principal part of my inquiry. In respect to 
Greece, I can afford credence to very few 
events, which were antecedent to the Olym- 
piads. I cannot give the least assent to the 
story of Phryxus, and the golden fleece. It 
seems to mé plain beyond doubt, that there 
were no such persons as the Grecian Argo- 
nauts: and that the expedition of Jason to 
Colchis was a fable. 

After having cleared my way, I shall pro-+ 
ceed to the sources, from whence the Gre- 
cians drew. Ishall give an account of the 
Titans, and Titanic war, with the history of 
the Cuthites and antient Babylonians. This 
will be accompanied with the Gentile history 
of the Deluge, the migration of mankind 
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from Shinar, and the dispersion from Babel. 
The whole will be crowned with an account 
of antient Egypt ; wherein many circum- 
stances of high consequence in chronology 
will be stated. In the execution of the 
whole there will be brought many surprising 
proofs in confirmation of the Mosaic ac- 
count: and it will be found, from repeated 
evidence, that every thing, which the divine 
historian has transmitted, is most assuredly 
true. And though the nations, who pre- 
served memorials of the Deluge, have not 
perhaps stated accurately the time of that 
event ; yet it will be found the grand epocha, 
to which they referred ; the highest point to 
which they could ascend. This was esteemed 
the renewal of the world ; the new birth of 
mankind ; and the ultimate of “Gentile his- 
tory. Some traces may perhaps be discern- 
able in their rites and mysteries of the an- 
tediluvian system: but those very few, and 
hardly perceptible. It has been thought, 
that the Chaldaic, and Egyptian accounts 
exceed not only the times of the Deluge, 
but the era of the world: and Scaliger has 
accordingly carried the chronology of the 
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latter beyond the term of his artificial * pe- 
riod. But upon inquiry we shall find the 
chronology of this .people very different 
from the representations which have been 
given. ‘This will be shewn by a plain and 
precise account, exhibited by the Egyptians 
themselves: yet overlooked and_ contra- 
dicted by the persons, through whose hands 
we receive it. Something of the same 
nature will be attempted in respect to Be- 
rosus ; as well as to Abydenus, Polyhistor, 
and Appollodorus, who borrowed from hin. 
Their histories contained matter of great: 
moment: and will afford some wonderful 
discoveries. From their evidence, and from 
that which has preceded, we shall find, that 
the Deluge was the grand epocha of every 
antient kingdom. It 1s to be observed, that. 
when colonies made anywhere a settlement, 
they ingrafted their antecedent history upon 
the subsequent events of the place. And 
as in those days they could carry up the 
genealogy of their princes to the very source. 
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of all, it will be found, under whatever title 
he may come, that the first king in every 
country was Noah. For as he was men- 
tioned first in the genealogy of their princes, 
he was in aftertimes looked upon as a real 
monarch ; and represented as a great tra- 
veller, a mighty conqueror, and sovereign 
of the whole earth. This circumstance will 
appear even in the annals of the Egyptians: 
and though their chronology has been sup- 
posed to have reached beyond that of any 
nation, yet it coincides very happily with 
the accounts given by Moses. : 

In the prosecution of my system I shall 
not amuse the Reader with doubtful and 
solitary extracts; but collect all that can 
be obtained upon the subject, and shew the 
universal scope of writers. I shall endea- 
vour particularly to compare sacred history 
with profane, and prove the general assent 
of mankind to the wonderful events re- 
corded. My purpose is not to lay science 
in ruins; but instead of desolating to build 
tip, and to rectify what time has impaired : 
to divest mythology of every foreign and 
unmeaning ornament, and to display the 
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truth in its native simplicity: to shew, that 
all the rites and mysteries of the Gentiles 
were only so many memorials of their prin- 
cipal ancestors; and of the great occur- 
rences to which they had been. witnesses. 
Among these memorials the chief were the 
ruin of mankind by a flood; and the re- 
newal of the world in one family. They had 
symbolical representations, by which these 
occurrences were commemorated : and the 
antient hymms in their temples were to the . 
same purpose. ‘They all related to the his- 
tory of the first ages, and to the same events 
which are recorded by Moses. 

Before I can arrive at this essential part 
of my inquiries, | must give an account of 
the rites and customs of antient Hellas ; 
and of those people which I term Amonians. 
This I must do in order to shew, from whence 
they came: and from what quarter their 
evidence is derived. A great deal will be 
said of their religion and rites: also of their 
towers, temples, and Puratheia, where their 
worship was performed. ‘lhe mistakes like- 
wise of the Greeks in respect to antient 
terms, which they strangely perverted, will 
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be exhibited in many instances: and much 
true history will be ascertained from a de- 
tection of this peculiar misapplication. It 
is a circumstance of great consequence, to 
which little attention has been paid. Great 
light however will accrue from examining 
this abuse, and observing the particular 
mode of error: and the only way of obtain- 
ing an insight must be by an etymological 
process, and by recurring to the primitive 
language of the people, concerning whom 
we are treating. As the Amonians betook 
themselves to regions widely separated; we 
shall find in every place where they settled, 
the same worship and ceremonies, and the 
same history of their ancestors. ‘There will 
also appear a great. similitude in the names 
of their cities and temples: so that we may 
be assured, that the whole was the -opera- 
tion of one and the same people. The 
learned Bochart saw this; and taking for 
granted, that the people were Phenicians, he 
attempted to interpret these names by the 
Hebrew language; of which he supposed 
the Phenician to have been a dialect. His 
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design was certainly very ingenious, and 
carried on with a wonderful display of learn- 
ing. He failed however: and of the nature 
of his failure I shall be obliged to take no- 
tice It appears to me, as far as my reading 
can afford me light, that most antient 
names, not only of places, but of persons, 
have a manifest analogy. ‘There is likewise 
a great: correspondence to be observed in 
terms of selence; and in the titles, which 
were of old bestowed upon magistrates and 
rulers. The same observation may be ex- 
tended even to plants, and minerals, as well 
as to animals; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred. Their names 
seem to be composed of the same, or similar 
elements’; and-bear a manifest relation to 
the religion in use among the Amonians, 
and to the Deity which they adored. ‘This 
deity was the Sun: and most of the antient 
names will be found to be an assemblage of 
titles, bestowed upon that luminary. Hence 
there will appear a manifest correspondence 
between them, which circumstance is quite 
foreign to the system of Bochart. His ety- 
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mologies are destitute of this collateral evi- 
dence; and have not the least analogy to 
support them. 

In consequence of this I have ventured to. 
give a list of some Amonian terms, which 
occur in the mythology of Greece, and in 
the histories of other nations. Most antient 
names seem to have been composed out of 
these elements: and into the same prin- 
ciples they may be again resolved by an 
easy, and fairevolution. Isubjoin to these 
a short interpretation; and at the same time. 
produce different examples of names and 
titles, which are thus.compounded. From 
hence the Reader will see plainly my me- 
thod of analysis, and the basis of my ety- 
mological inquiries. « 

As my researches are upon subjects very 
remote, and the histories. to which I appeal, 
various; and as the truth is in great mea- 
sure to be obtained by deduction, I have 
been obliged to bring my authorities im- 
mediately under the eye of the Reader. 
He may from thence be a witness of the 
propriety of my appeal ; and see that my 
inferences are true. ‘This however will ren- 
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der my quotations very numerous, and may 
afford some matter of discouragement, as 
they are principally from the Greek authors. 
I have however in most places of conse- 
quence endeavoured to remedy this incon- 
venience, either by exhibiting previously 
the substance of what is quoted, or giving a 
subsequent translation. Better days may 
perhaps come; when the Greek language 
will be in greater repute, and its beauties 
more admired. As. I am principally in- 
debted to the Grecians for intelligence, I 
have in some respects adhered to their or- 
thography, and have rendered antient terms 
as they were expressed by them. Indeed I 
do not see, why we should not render. all 
names of Grecian original, as they were ex- 
hibited by that people, instead of taking 
our mode of pronunciation from the Romans. 
1 scarce know any thing, which has been of 
greater detriment to antient history than the 
capriciousness of writers in never express- 
ing foreign terms as they were rendered 
by the natives. I shall be found, however, 
to have not acted up uniformly to my prin- 
ciples, as I have only in some instances 
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copied the Grecian orthography. I have 
ventured to abide by it merely im some 
particular terms, where I judged, that ety- 
mology would be concerned. For I was 
afraid, however just this method might ap- 
pear, and warrantable, that it would seem 
too novel to be universally put im practice. 

My purpose has been throughout to give 
a new turn to antient history, and to place 
it upon a surer foundation. The mythology 
of Greece is a vast assemblage of obscure 
traditions, which have been transmitted 
from the earliest times. ‘They were de- 
scribed in hieroglyphics, and have been 
veiled in allegory: and the same history 1s 
often renewed under a different system, 
and arrangement. A great part of this in- 
telligence has been derived to us from the 
Poets; by which means it has been render- 
ed still more extravagant, and strange. We 
find the whole, like a grotesque picture, 
blazoned high, and glaring with colours, 
and filled with groups of fantastic imagery, 
such as we see upon an Indian screen; 
where the eye is painfully amused; but 
whence little can be obtained, which is sa- 
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tisfactory, and of service. We must, how- 
ever, make this distinction, that in the 
allegorical representations of Greece, there 
was always a covert meaning, though it 
may have escaped our discernment. In 
short, we must look upon antient mytholo- 
gy as being yet in a chaotic state, where 
the mind of man has been wearied with 
roaming over the crude consistence without 
ever finding out one spot where it could re- 
pose in safety. Hence has arisen the de- 
mand, vz s», which has been repeated for 
ages. It is my hope, and my presumption, 
that such a place of appulse may be found, 
where we may take our stand, and from 
whence we may have a full view of the 
mighty expanse before us; from whence 
also we may descry the original design, and 
order, of all those objects, which by length 
of time, and their own remoteness, have 
been rendered so confused and uncertain. 
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yaaa the whole process of my in- 
quiries, it has been my endeavour, from 
some plain and determinate principles, to 
open the way to many interesting truths. 
And as I have shewn the certainty of an 
universal Deluge from the evidences of 
most nations, to which we can gain access, 
I come now to give an history of the per- 
sons who survived that event; and of the 
families which were immediately descended 
from them. After having mentioned their 
residence in the region of Ararat, and their 
migration from it, I shall give an account 
of the roving of the Cuthites, and of their 
coming to the plains of Shinar, from whence 
they were at last expelled. ‘I'o this are add- 
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ed observations upon the histories of Chal- 
dea and Egypt; also of Hellas, and Ionia; 
and of every other country which was in 
any degree occupied by the sons of Chus. 
There have been men of learning who have 
denominated their works from the families, 
of which they treated; and have accord- 
ingly sent them into the world under the 
title of Phaleg, Japhet, and Javan. I might, 
in like manner, have prefixed to mine the 
name either of Cuth, or Cuthim; for, upon 
the history of this people my system chiefly 
turns. It may be asked, if there were no 
other great families upon earth, besides 
that of the Cuthites, worthy of record: if 
no other people ever performed great ac- 
tions, and made themselves respectable to 
posterity. Such there possibly may have 
been; and the field is open to any who may 
choose to make. inquiry. My taking this 
particular path does not in the least abridge 
others from prosecuting different views, 
wherever they may see an opening. 

As my researches are deep, and remote, 
I shall sometimes take the liberty of repeat- 
ing what has preceded; that the truths 
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which I maintain may more readily be per- 
ceived. We are oftentimes, by the impor- 
tunity of a persevering writer, teazed into 
an unsatisfactory compliance, and yield a 
painful assent; but, upon closing the book, 
our scruples return, and we lapse at once 
into doubt and darkness. It -has therefore 
been my rule to bring voudhers: for every 
thing, which I maintain; and though I 
might upon the renewal of my argument 
refer to another volume, and a distant 
page, yet I many times choose to repeat 
my evidence, and bring it again under im~ 
mediate inspection. And if I do not scru- 
ple labour and expense, I hope the reader 
will not be disgusted by this seeming redun- 
dancy in my arrangement. What I have 
now to present to the public, contains mat- 
ter of great moment, and should I be found 
to be in the right, it will afford a sure basis 
for the future history of the world. None 
can well judge either of the labour, or uti- 
lity of the work, but those who have been 
conversant in the writings of chronologers, 
and other learned men, upon these sub- 
jects, and seen the difficulties with which 
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they were embarrassed. Great, undoubt- 
edly, must have been the learning and’ 
perspicuity of a Petavius, Perizonius, Sea+ 
liger, Grotius, and Le Clerc; also of an 
Usher, Pearson,’ Marsham, and Newton. 
Yet it may possibly be found at the close, 
that a feeble arm has effected what those 
prodigies in science have overlooked. J 
Many, who have finished their progress,, 
and are determined in their principles, will’ 
not perhaps so readily be brought over’ to 
my opinion. But they who are beginning 
their studies, and passing through a pro- 
cess of Grecian literature, will find continual 
evidences arise; almost every step will af- 
ford fresh proofs in favour of my system. _ 
_ As the desolation of the world by a deluge, 
and the renewal of it in one person, are 
points in these days particularly contro- 
verted ; many, who are enemies fo Revela- 
tion, upon seeing these truths ascertained, 
may be led to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures: and such an insight 
cannot but be productive of good. For our 
faith depends upon historical experience : 
and it is mere ignorance, that makes in- 
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fidels\:’ Hence jit is possible, that some 
may be won over by historical evidence, 
whom a refined theological argument can- 
not reach. An illness, which some time 
ago confined me to my bed, and afterwards 
to my chamber, afforded me, during its re- 
cess, an opportunity of making some ver- 
_ sions from the poets whom I quote, when I 
was little able to do any thing of more con- 
sequence. ‘Lhe translation from Dionysius 
was particularly done at that season, and 
will give the reader some faint idea of the 
original, and its beauties. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to a most worthy ee 
learned * friend for his zeal towards my 
work ; and for his assistance both in this, 
and my former publication. I am indebted 
to him not only for his judicious remarks, 
but for his goodness in transcribing for me 
many of my dissertations, without which my 
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progress would have been greatly retarded. 
His care likewise, and attention, in many 
other articles, afford instances of friendship> 


which I shall ever gratefully remember. 
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Tue materials, of which I purpose to make use 
in the following inquiries, are comparatively few, 
and will be contained within a small compass. 
They are such as are to be found in the composi- 
tion of most names, which occur in antient my- 
thology: whether they relate to Deities then 
reverenced ; or to the places, where their worship 
was introduced. But they appear no where so 
plainly, as in the names of those places, which were 
situated in Babylonia and Egypt. From these 
parts they were, in process of time, transferred to 
countries far remote; beyond the Ganges east- 
ward, and to the utmost bounds of the Mediter- 
ranean west; wherever the sons of Ham under 
their various denominations either settled or 
traded. For I have mentioned that this people 
were great adventurers; and began an extensive 
commerce in very early times. They got footing 
ju many parts; where they founded cities, which 
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were famous in their day. They likewise erected 
towers and temples: and upon headlands and 
promontories they raised pillars for sea-marks to 
direct them in their perilous expeditions. All 
these were denominated from circumstances, that 
had some reference to the religion, which this 
people professed ; and to the ancestors, whence 
they sprung. The Deity, which they originally 
worshipped, was the Sun. But they soon con- 
ferred his titles upon some of their ancestors: 
whence arose a mixed worship. They particularly 
deified the great Patriarch, who was the head of 
their line; and worshipped him as the fountain of 
light: making the Sun only an emblem of his 
influence and power. They called him Bal, and 
Baal: and there were others of their ancestry 
joined with him, whom they styled the Baalim. 
Chus was one of these: and this idolatry began 
among his sons. In respect then to the names, 
which this people, in process of time, conferred 
either upon the Deities they worshipped, or upon 
the cities, which they founded; we shall find 
them to be generally made up of some original 
terms for a basis, such as Ham, Cham, and Chus: 
or else of the titles, with which those personages 
were, in process of time, honoured. These were 
Thoth, Men or Menes, Ab, El, Aur, Ait, Ees or 
Ish, On, Bel, Cohen, Keren, Ad, Adon, Ob, 
Oph, Apha, Uch, Melech, Anac, Sar, Sama, 
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Samaim. We must likewise take notice of those 
common names, by which places are distinguished, 
such as Kir, Caer, Kiriath, Carta, Air, Col, Cala, 
Beth, Ai, Ain, Caph, and Cephas. Lastly are to 

be inserted the particles Al and Pi; which were 
in use among the antient Egyptians. 

Of these terms I shall first treat ; which I look 
upon as so many elements, whence most names in 
antient mythology have been compounded ; and 
into which they may be easily resolved: and the 
history, with which they are attended, will, at all 


times, plainly point out, and warrant the ety-— 
mology. 


HAM or CHAM. 


Tue first of the terms here specified is Ham ; at 
different times, and in different places, exp baube 
Chain, Chom, *Chamus. Many places were from 
him denominated Cham Ar, Cham Ur, Chomana, 
Comara, Camarina. Ham, by the Egyptians, was 
compounded Am-On, Aywy and Auuw. He is to 

be found under this name among many nations 
in the east; which was by the Greeks expressed 
Amanus, and *Omanus. Ham, and Cham are 


A 
*Called also Chuthus. Lilius Gyraldus speaks of the Phenician 


God Chumes. Syntag. 1. p. 7. 


*Of Amanus, and Omanus, see Strabo: 1. 11. p. 779. and 
1.15, p. 1066. He calls the temple * leguy Ouave, 
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words, which imply heat, and the consequences of 
heat; and from them many words in other lan- 
guages, such as * Kavya, Caminus, Camera, were 
derived. Ham, as a Deity, was esteemed the 
*Sun: and his priests were styled Chamin, Cha- 
minim, and Chamerim. His name is often found 
compounded with other terms, as in Cham El, 
Cham Ees, Cam Ait: and was in this manner 
conferred both on persons and places... From 
hence Camillus, Camilla, Camella Sacra, Comates, 
Camisium, * Camirus, Chemmis, with numberless 
other words, are derived. Chamma was the title 
of the hereditary ° priestess of Diana: and the ~ 
Puratheia, where the rites of fire were carried on, 
were called Chamina, and Chaminim, whence 
came the Caminus of the Latines. They were 
sacred hearths, on which was preserved a perpetual 
firein honour of Cham. The idols of the Sun 
were called by the same ’ name: for it is said of 


3 Et Solem et calorem. nam Chammha vocant (Syri.) Selden de 
Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 8. p. 247. 

*’he Sun in the Persic language, Hama. Gale’s Court of the 
Gentiles. v. 1. c. 11. p. 72. 

5 Camisene, Chamath, Chamane, Choma, Chom, Cuma, Came, 
Camelis, Cambalidus, Comopolis, Comara, &c. All these are 
either names of places, where the Amonians settled ; or are terms, 
which have a reference to their religion and worship. 

Plutarch. Amatorius. vol. 2. p. 768. 

72 Chron. c. 34. v. 4. Qeor erwhacr Kasur weorayogeve. Phu- 


tarch. Isis et Osiris. vol. 2. p, 374. 
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the good king Josiah, that zhey brake down the 
altars of Baalim in his presence; and the 
Chaminim (or images of Cham) that were on high 
above them, he cut down. They were also styled. 
Chamerim, as we learn from the prophet * Zepha- 
niah. Ham was esteemed the Zeus of Greece, 
and Jupiter of Latium. 7 Apyss, 6 Zeus, Agisorerss. 
 Appev yao Auyurrios xadrteos tov Ata. Plutarch 
says, that, of all the Egyptian names which 
seemed to have any correspondence with the 
“eus of Greece, Amoun or Ammon was the most 
peculiar and adequate. He speaks of many 
people, who were of this opinion : “Es ds rev wodAwy 
yousCovrwy sdboy 1 Hp Avyumrrions ovowam ra Avas sivas Tov 
Amey, 0 magaryerres nyners Approve Acyouey. Erom Egypt 
his name and worship were brought into Greece ; 


8 Twill cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, and the name 
of the Chammerim with the priests. Zephaniah. c. 1. v. 4. From 
hence we may, in some degree, infer who are meant by the Baalim. 

° Hesychius. | | 

*© Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 42. 

Ham sub Jovis nomine in Africa diu cultus. Bochart. Geog. 
HC, tats Cs Le De Os | 

Appwvee AsGve roy Asa moorayogevct, “HOb BTW ThAWos HAL Yap Kas 
Darsos ey Foss Aaned asnovinors By We Puc, 

Zev AsCune Apu, neat n@ree, xenarubs Mews, 
Pindar. Pyth. ode 4. v. 28. Scnol. 

‘Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. vol. 2. p.354, Zeus was certainly, 
as these writers say, a title given to Ham; yet it will be found 
_ originally to have belonged to his father; for ne were not unl- 
formly appropriated. 


oe 
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as indeed were the names of almost all the Deities 
there worshipped. em Lyvedoy Of Ka TAVTA Te OUYOM ATC 
tov Oewy e& Avyumre ernavbe eo rxuv “EAAade. Almost 
ali the names of the Gods in Greece were adventi- 
tious, having been brought thither from Egypt.. 


CHUS, 

Chus was rendered by the Greeks Xueos, Chusus; 
but, more commonly, Xguces: and the places deno- 
minated from him were changed to Xeuen, Chruse; 
and to Chrusopolis. His name was often com- 
pounded “ Chus-Or, rendered by the Greeks Xev- 
awe, Chrusor, and Chrusaor; which, among the | 
Poets, became a favourite iach continually be- 
stowed upon Apollo. Hence there were temples 
dedicated to him, called Chrusaoria. Chus, in the 
Babylonish dialect, seems to have been called Cuth: 
and many places, where his posterity settled, were 
styled “ Cutha, Cuthaia, Cutaia, Ceuta, Cotha, 
ee ee ee ee Se ee, Swe CR Ee Lely. gee 

* Herodotus. 1. 2. c.49. Speaking afterwards of the people at 
Dodona, he says, Xgovs worre ovekeAbovroc, exvbovre ex tng Aryurre 
aminomEere TH ovvonata Ta Twy Vewy Tuy HAAwY, Avowes Of Usepoy mOAAW 
ravboyro. Cc. 52. It was a long time before they had names for any of 
the —— and very late before they were acquainted with Dionusus ; 
which Deity, as well as all the others, they received from Egypt. See 
also 1. 2. ¢. 59, | 

*3 Sanchoniathon apud Eusebium prodit /Egyptiorum Kin@ esse 
Pheenicum Ayaboderpore, vel secundum Mochum, Xecwga. See 


notes to Iamblichus, by Gale. p. 301. 
** Chusistan, to the east of the Tigris, was the land of Chus - 
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and compounded * Cothon. He was sometimes 
expressed Casus, Cessus, Casius ; and was. still 
farther. diversified. 

Chus was the father of all those nations, styled 
© Ethiopians, who were more truly called Cuthites 
and Cuseans. They were more in number, and 
far more widely extended, than has been imagined. 
The history of this amy, will be the principal part 
of my inquiry. 


CANAAN. 


Canaan seems, by the Egyptians and Syrians, to 
have béen pronounced Cnaan: which was by the 
Greeks rendered Cnas, and Cna. Thus we are 
told by Stephanus Byzantinus, that the antient 
name of Phenicia was Cna. Xva, srws 1 Doivinn exo 
Agito, To eOvixoy Xvasos. The saine is said by Philo 
Biblius, from Sanchoniathon. 6 Xvae Te WEWTE ETO 
vouarberres Doivinos. And, in another place, he says, 
that Isiris, the same as Osiris, was the brother 


it was, likewise, called Cutha, and Cissia, by different writers. A 
river and region, styled Cutha, mentioned by Josephus, Ant. 
Jud. 1.9. c.14. n. 3. the same which by others has been called 
Cushan, and Chusistan. 

*8 The harbour at Carthage was named Cothon. Strabo. 1.17. 
p.1189. Also, an island in thatharbour. Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p.168. 

*° Xoucoy poey oudey eCrcrley 6 0 xg0v0G. Asbsoores y2%e, wy mesev, ETS Xa 
yyy bore favrav re xo tTwv sy tn Acta wavtwy, XOYEAIOI naroviTar. 
Josephus. Ant. Jud. 1.1. c,6. § 2. | 

7 Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1.1. ¢. 10. p. 39. 
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to Cna. “ Ioigis—-odergos Xva: the purport of which 
is gontormable to the account in the Scriptures, 
that the Egyptians were of a collateral line with 
the people of Canaan ;,or, thatthe father of the 
Mizraim and the Canaanites were brothers. 


| ~~ * MIZRATM. 
' This person is looked upon as the father of the 
Egyptians: on which account one might expect 
to meet with many memorials concerning him: 
but his history 1s sO veiled under allegory and 
titles, that no ereat light can be obtained. It is 
thought, by many learned men, that the term, 
Mizraim, is properly a plural ; and that a people 
are by it. signified, rather than a person. This 
people were the Ke oyptians : and the head of their 
family is imagined to have been, in the singular, 
Misor, or Metzor. It 1s certain that Egypt, by 
Stephanus. Byzantinus, is, amongst other names, 
styled Mvaex, which, undoubtedly, is a mistake 
for Mucawea,..the land of Musar,, or Mysar. It 1s, 
by ’ Eusebius and. Suidas, called Mestraia; _ by 


~ #®Sanchoniathon, apud eundem, Ibid. 
» See Michaelis Geographia Hebrxor. Extera. p. 2. 
Rs Ais) wpwros osanras Thy Mesparay ywpay, NTO Avyurroy, Meregiu, 
eartAcuce i ev auTn = Meseata. Euseb, Chron, p. UT, 
“Mespain of the LAX. 
Josephus calls the poupty of Egypt Neste. Tay yuo Avyumrov 
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which is meant the land of Metzor, a different 

rendering of Mysor. Sanchoniathon alludes to” 
this person under the name of * Micwe, Misor; and 

joins him with Sydic: both which he makes the. 
sons of the Shepherds Amunus and Magus. Amu- 

nus, I make no doubt, is Amun, or Ham, the real 

father of Misor, from whom the Mizraim are sup- 

posed to be descended. By Magus, probably, is 
meant Chus, the father of those worshippers of 
fire, the Magi: the father, also, of the genuine 

Scythe, who were styled Magog. The Canaan- 

ites, likewise, were his offspring: and, among 

these, none were more distinguished than those of 
Said, or Sidon; which, I imagine, is alluded to 

under the name of Sydic. It must be confessed, 

that the author derives it from Sydic, justice: and, 

to say the truth, he has, out of antient’ terms, 

mixed so many feigned personages with those that 

are real, that it is not possible to arrive at the 

truth. . 


Meseny, nas Mereains tes Aiyrtiss amavTas, Ob TaUTHY OKBYTES, X%~ 
Aevevs Ant. Jud. LY. c. 6. § 2. 

*° Apud Euseb. Prap. Evan. |. 1. c. 10. p. 36. 

Hierapolis of Syria, was called Magog, or rather the city of 
Magog. It was also called Bambyce. Cele (Syria) habet—Bam- 
 bycen, qua alio nomine Hierapolis yocatur, syns vero Magog. 


Plin, Hist. Nat. 1.5. §19. p. 266. 
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NIMROD. 


It is said of this person, by Moses, that he was 
the son of Cush. ™ And Cush begat Nimrod: he 
began to be a mighty one in the earth: he 
was a mighty hunter before the Lord: wherefore 
at 2¢ sard, even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter be- 

fore the Lord. And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel. His history is plainly alluded to under 
the character of Alorus, the first king of * Chal- 
dea ; but more frequently under the title of Orion. 
This personage is represented by Homer as of a 
gigantic make; and as being continually in pur- 
suit of wild * beasts. The Cuthite Colonies, which 
went westward, carried with them memorials 
of this their ancestor; and named many places ~ 
from him: and in all such places there will be found 


** Genesis. c. 10. v. 8, 9. Hence called NeCowd 6 xvenyac, woes 
Fryas, Aslso.—-Chronicon Paschale. P. 28. 

* TIcwron yevedos Bacircce Adwpov ey BaGuawn Xardusov. Euseb. 
Chron. p. 5. ex Apollodoro. The same from Abydenus. Euseb. 
Chron. p. 6. 

Ev Tots acposs Te Hcave eratey (roy NeGpwd), ub xMALCY Nerwve. * 
Cedrenus. p. 14. 

Eyeventy de wat arros ex v6 Quans re En (Xap), Kovs ovoners, 6 
Aibioh, Sets EYEVUNTE ‘Tov NeCpwd, Tiyavra, tov rnv BauaAwray 
xTicaure., ov Aeyeow oF TIeerat amodewevtae, was yevowrevoy ev TOS. cos pULE 
TE Year, ovTwa xa@rsow Qetwra, Chronicon Paschale. p. 36. 

** Homer. Odyss. J. A. v. 571. 
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some peculiar circumstances, which will point out 
the great hunter, alluded to in their name. The 
Grecians generally styled him * Need, Nebrod: 
hence places called by his name are expressed 
Nebrod, Nebrodes, Nebrissa. In Sicily was a 
mountain Nebrodes, called by Strabo in the piu- 
ral * ra Ne€ewdn oon. It was a famous place for 
hunting; and for that reason had been dedicated 
to Nimrod. ‘The poet Gratius takes notice of its 
being stocked with wild beasts: 

** Cantatus Gratis Acragas, victeque fragosum 

Nebrodem liquere fere. | 

And Solinus speaks to the same purpose: * Ne- 
brodem dame et hinnuli pervagantur. At the foot 
of the mountain were the warm baths of Himera. 

The term N:Geos, Nebros, which was substituted 
by the Greeks for Nimrod, signifying a fawn, gave 
occasion to many allusions about a fawn, and 
fawn-skin, in the Dionusiaca, and other myste- 
ries, There was a town Nebrissa, near the mouth 
of the Beetis in Spain, called, by Pliny, Veneria ; 
* Inter estuaria Betis oppidum Nebrissa, cogno- 
mine Veneria. This, [ should think, was a mis- 
‘take for Venaria; for there were places of that 


** Chronicon. Paseh. p. 36. 

*5 Strabo. 1. 6. p. 421. 

26 Gratii Cyneget. v. 527. 

*7 Solinus de Situ Orbis. c. 11. 
8° Plin. Nat. Hist. 1.3. c. 1. 
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name. Here were preserved the same rites and 
memorials, as are mentioned above ; wherein was 
no allusion to Venus, but to Nimrod and Bac- 
chus. The island, and its rites, are mentioned by 
Silius Italicus. | 
— * Ac Nebrissa Dionuszis conscia thyrsis, 
Quam Satyri-coluere leves, Sosa kael sacra 
Nebride. 

‘The Priests at’ the Bacchanalia, as wellas the 
Votaries, were habited in this manner. 

-*® Tnter matres impia Meenas 

Comes Ogygio venit Iaccho, 
Nebride sacra preecincta latus. 

Statius describes them in the same habit. 

‘ Hic chelyn, hic flavam maculoso Nebrida 
_tergo, 
Hic thyrsos, hic plectra ferit. 

‘The history of Nimrod was, in great measure, 
lost in the superior reverence shewn to Chus, or | 
Bacchus: yet, there is reason to think, that di-— 
vine honours were of old paid to him. The fa- 
Rrra da PR er gS RS 

*9 Silius Italicus. 1. 3. v. 393. 

°° Seneca. Cdipus. act 2. v. 436. 

St Sylva. 11. carm. 2. v. 226, 

Dionysius of the Indian Camarite : 

Zapata, nor NeGoidas et enbsoos Carovres, 
Evos Baxye Asyorres. V. 703. 
At the rites of Osiris, Kas yae veBedas meginabamrovras (54 


Avyurrios) xe Breces Pogues wr, Plutarch Isis et Osir. p. 364. 
oO 


oo 
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mily of the Nebride at * Athens, and another of 
the same name at Cos, were, as we may infer 
from their history, the posterity of people, who 
had been priests to Nimrod. He seems to hav 
been worshipped in Sicily under the names of 
Elorus, Pelorus, and Orion. He was, likewise 
styled ® Belus: but as this was merely a title, and 
conferred upon other persons, it renders his his- 
tory very difficult to be distinguished. 


TITLES or ture DEITY. 


Theuth, Thoth, Taut, Taautes, are the same 
title diversified ; and belong to the chief god of 
Egypt. Eusebius speaks of him as the same as 
Hermes. ** ‘Ov Asyurrsos [AEV EXMAET AY Owvb, Arekavdeess 
de Owb, “Eguny ds "EAANVES PETEDCAT HY, From Theuth 
the Greeks formed @EOS; which, with that na- 
‘tion, was the most general name of the deity. 


32 Arnobius. |. 5.7p. 185. edit. 1661. Ceres fessa, oras ut ve- 
nit Atticas—Nebridarum familiam pellicula cohonestavit hin- 
nule. 

33 Nimrod built Babylon; which is said to have been the work 
of Belus. BaCvaw’—ssentas 2 vero Braz. Etymologicum Mag- 
num. — : : 

Arcem (Babylonis) Rex antiquissimus condidit Belus. Am- 
_mian. Marcellinus. 1. 23. 

Here was a temple, styled the temple of Belus. : 

34 Fiusebius. Prep. Evang. 1.1. c. 9.'p. 32. 1.1. ¢ 10. 
p: 36, p. 40. | 
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Plato, in his treatise, named Philebus, mentions 
him by the name of * @2$. He was looked upon 
as a great benefactor, and the first cultivator of 
the vine. 
° Tlewros Oud sdan doemavny ems Borpuy aryeroei. 

He was also supposed to have found out letters : 
which invention is likewise attributed to Hermes. 
7 Azo Micwe Taavros, os EUGE THY THY TEWTWY Sob slay 
yexony. EAAnves de “Eopny exarecav. Suidas calls 
him Theus; and says, that he was the same as 
Arez, styled by the Arabians Theus Arez, 
and so worshipped at. Petra. Osurwens ter 
est Osos Ans, ev Tetrew rns Agabias. Instead of a 
statue, there was as§os ida, TETCMYWYOS, aTUTWTOS, 2 
black, square pillar of stone, without any figure, or 
representation. It was the same deity, which the 
Germans and Celt worshipped under the name 
of Theut-Ait, or Theutates ; whose sacrifices were 
very cruel, as we learn from Lucan. 


° Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Theutates. 
AB. 


Ab signifies a father, similar to a8 of the He- 
RS sa a a Hint ts Oe Bs a A STs 2 8 

35 See also the Phedrus of Plato: Hxece rosvuy Weer 
rng Asyunrs xTA, ) 


5° Anthologia. 1.1. 91. 1.1. 29. 


*7 Eusebius. Prep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10, p. 36. from Sancho~« 
niathon. 


38 Lucan. |. 1. v. 444. 


Nauxparsy 
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brews. It is often found in composition, as in 
Ab-E], Ab-On, Ab-Or. 


AUR, OUR, OR. 


Aur, sometimes expressed Or, Ur, and Our, 
signifies both light and fire. Hence came the 
Orus of the Egyptians, a title given to the Sun. 
_® Quod solem vertimus, id in Hebreo est x, Ur; 
quod lucem, et ignem, etiam et Solem denotat. It 
is often compounded with the term above, and 
rendered Abor, Aborus, Aborras: and it is other- 
wise diversified. This title was often given to 
-Chus by his descendants; whom they styled 
Chusorus. From Aur, taken as an element, came 
Uro, Ardeo; asa Deity, oro, hora, wex, ‘Iegov, 
‘Iegeus. Zeus was styled Cham-Ur, rendered 
Kouupos by the Greeks; and under this title was 
worshipped at Halicarnassus. He is so called by 
Lycephron. *Heuos narasdov Quolaw Kowuew Acwy. 
Upon which the Scholiast observes ; (Kwpuges) « 


< 
Zeus ev AAsKaCvaTw THAT Oh 


99 Selden de Diis Syris: Prolegomena. c. 3. 
 Lycophron, v. 459. Scholia ibidem. 


Tt is also compounded with Cham, as in Orchamus, a common 
Babylonish appellation. 


Rexit Achemenias urbes pater Orchamus ; isque 
Septimus a prisci numeratur origine Beli. 


Ovid. Metamorph. I. 4. v. 212. 
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EL. 


El, Al, Ha, sometimes expressed Eli, was the 
name of the true God; but by the Zabians was 
transferred to the Sun: whence the Greeks bor- 
rowed their ‘Hass, and Herws. El, and Elion, 
were tities, by which the people of Canaan dis- 
tinguished their chief Deity. ar Diveras tis Edsouy, 
xarepevos upisos. This they sometimes still farther 
compounded, and made Abelion: hence inscrip- 
tions are to be found * DEO ABELLIONI. El 
according to Damascius was a title given to 
Cronus. # ®oivines xcs Lvgeos Tov Keovoy HA, xas Bad, 
xa Boralny emovouacerr. Lhe Phenicians and Syri- 
ans name Cronus Eel, and Beel, aud Bolathes. 
The Canaanitish term Elion is a compound of Eli 
On, both titles of the Sun: hence the former is 
often joined with Aur, and Orus.. “Elorus, and 
Alorus, were names both of persons and _ places. 


- 


4" Eusebii Prep. Evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 36. 

* Gratercyi is 37% nety-5, 0: 

*3 Damascius apud Photium.c. 242. 

** Aaweos, Alorus, the first king who reigned. Syncellus. p18. 

‘Ama, Halia, was a festival at Rhodes in honour of the Sun, to 
whom that Island was sacred. “Podsos ra “Ara tiuwow. Athe- 
neus. 1.13. p. 501. The first inhabitants were styled Heliadx. 
Diodorus Sic. 1. 5. p. 327. And they called the chief temple of 
the Deity ‘Aasoyv, Halion. Eustath. ad Hom. Odyss. Z. They 
came after a deluge, led by Ochimus, Macar, aad others. 
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It is sometimes combined with Cham: whence we 
have Camillus, and Camulus: under which name 
the Deity of the Gentile world was in many places 
worshipped. Camulus and Camillus were in a 
manner antiquated among the Romans; but their. 
worship was kept up in other countries. We find 
in Gruter an inscription * DEO CAMULO: and 
another, CAMULO. SANCTO. FORTISSIMO. 
They were both the same Deity, a little diversified ; 
who was worshipped by the Hetrurians, and 
esteemed the same as Hermes. “ Tusci Camillum 
appellant Mercurium. And not only the Deity, 
but the minister and attendant had the same name: 
for the priests of old were almost universally deno- 
minated from the God whom they served, or from 
his temple. The name appears to have been once 
very general. *7 Rerum omnium saecrarum ad- 
ministri Camilli dicebantur. But Plutarch seems 
to confine the term to one particular office and 
person. 8 Toy UmNgETEVTO 1) ‘Teen v2 Atos coupidarn 
moda Asyer bas Kapsaroy, ws Xab TOY “Eguny: BTWS EVEOL TEV 
"EAAnvey Kamiaaov amo rns dvaxovias TeoTnyopevoy, He 
See MTT Tie ee ee 
, © Gruter. Inscript. x]. 9, and lvi. 11. 

4° Macrobii Saturn. 1. 3. ¢. 8. 

*” Pomponius Letus. 

Camilla was in like manner attendant on the Gods. 
_ Cexlitum Camilla expectata advenis. Ennius in Medo, ex 
Varrone de Ling. Lat. p- 71. Edit, Dordrechti. 1619, 

*° Juba apud Plutarchum in Numa, vol. 1. p. 64. 


“OE. T. C 
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supposes the name to have been given to Hermes, 
on account of the service and duty enjoined 
him. But there is nothing of this nature to be 
inferred from the terms. The Hermes of Egypt 
had nothing similar to his correspondent in Greece. 
Camillus was the name of the chief God, Cham- 
El, the same as Elion, ¢udisos. He was some- 
times expressed Casmillus; but still referred to 
Hermes. “ Kacpuaaros o “Egung esw, ws isoges Atovucto- 
dweos. “The Deity El was particularly invoked by 
the eastern nations, when they made an attack in 
battle: at such time they used to cry out, EI-EI, 
and Al-Al, This Mahomet could not well bring 
his proselytes to leave off: and therefore changed 
it to Allah; which the Turks at this day make 
use of, when they shout in joining battle. It was, 
however, an idolatrous invocation, originally 
made to the God of war; and not unknown to 
the Greeks. Plutarch speaks of it as no uncom- 
mon exclamation ; but makes the Deity feminine. 


49 Kaul AAAAA, morgue Quyaree. 
Hence we have in Hesychius the following inter- 


pretations ; UAUALC Eb, ETHVEHIOS NV Eb. Aradray poss 
ET WYIHbOS UMVOS. EAeAeu, ersPwvnrc WOAEMIKOV. It is pro- 


48Scholia in Apollon. Rhodium. 1. 1. v. 917. So Camena 
was rendered Casmeena. 
49 De Amore Fraterno. p, 483. 
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bably the same as 55m in Isaiah, °° How art thou 
Jalien, Halal, thou son of Sehor. 


ON and EON. 


~ On, Eon, or Aon, was another title of the Sun 
among the Amonians: and so we find it explained 
_ by Cyril upon Hosea: Qy ds ésw 6 ‘Hass: and 
speaking of the Egyptians in the same comment, 
he says, Ov ds est wan avross 6 Haws. The Seventy 
likewise, where the word occurs in Scripture, in- 
terpret it the Sun; and call the city of On, 
Heliopolis. ** Kas sdwuev curw ray Aceved Duyareea 
Ileregon ‘Tegews “HaAssrroAsws. Theophilus, from Ma- 
netho, speaks of it in the same manner: * Ov, 
‘aris esi “Hasororis. And the Coptic Pentateuch 
renders the city On by the city of the Sun. Hence 
it was, that Ham, who was worshipped as the 
Sun, got the name of Amon, and Ammon; and 
was styled Baal-Hamon. It is said of Solomon, 
that he had a vineyard at * Baal-Hamon ; a name 


3° Tsaiah. c. 14. v. 12. 
Genesis. c. 41. v.45. and Exodus. ¢. 1. v.11. 
** Theophilus ad Autolycum. 1. 3. p- 392. Tablonsky. 1. 2. ¢. 1. 
p- 138. 
 -53.Canticles. c. 8. v. 11. | 
Mention is made of Amon, Jeremiah. c. 46. v. 25. Nahum. 
[aps fame ae 
It was sometimes compounded; and the Deity worshipped 


e.g 
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probably given to the place by his Egyptian wife, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. The term. El was com- . 
bined in the same manner; and many places 
sacred to the Sun were styled El-on, as well as 
El-our. It was sometimes rendered Eleon; from 
whence came wavs, and nav. The Syrians, ‘Cre- 
tans, and Canaanites, went farther, and made a 
combination of the terms Ab-El-Eon, Pater Sum- 
mus Sol, or Pater Deus Sol; hence they formed 
Abellon, and Abelion before mentioned. Hesy- 
chius interprets A@eAsov, “Hatovr AGzAsov, Hascxnov. 
Vossius thinks, and with good reason, that the 
Apollo of Greece and Rome was the same as 
the Abelion of the East. ‘ Fortasse Apollo ex 
Cretico A€easos* nam veteres Romani pro Apollo 
dixere Apello: ut pro homo, hemo; pro bonus, 
benus ; ac similia. The Sun was also worshipped 


af 
it 


under the titles of Or-On: and there were temples of this deno- 
mination in Canaan. 

Solomon fortified Beth-Oron the upper, and Beth-Oron the 
nether. 2 Chron. c. 8.v. 5. 

As Ham was styled Hamon, so was his son Chus, or Cuth, 
named Cuthon and Cothon; as we may judge from places, which 
were denominated, undoubtedly, from him. At Adrumetum 
was an island at the entrance of the harbour so called: Hirtius. 
Afric. p. 798. Another at Carthage, probably so named froma 
tower or temple. “YoronssvTas OF Th LUgOWOALE Ob TE ArwEvEs, Kat @ 
KQOON.-—Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1189. 

54 Voss. de Idol..vol..1. 1.2. ¢..17 p. 391. 
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under the title Abaddon; which, as we are in- 
formed by the Evangelist, was the same as Apollo; 
or, as he terms him, Azoaauwv: % Ovouce auto Ebeaiss 


Abaddwy, as ev ae "EAAnvixn AronaAvuwv, 


ALL: 


Another title of Ham, or the Sun, was Ait, and 
Aith: a term, of which little notice has been 
taken; yet of great consequence in respect to 
etymology. It occurs continually in Egyptian 
names of places, as well as in the composition of 
those, which belong to Deities, and men. It 
relates to fire, light, and heat; and to the con- 
sequences of heat. We may, in some degree, 
learn its various and opposite significations when 
compounded, from antient words in the Greek 
language, which were derived from it. Several 
of these are enumerated in Hesychius. Ase, 
perasves Aitew, nase. Aidarcey (a compound of 
Aith ED), uexcujevov. Asbsvoc, xaamvos, Arbor, AMAT 0OV. 
Aifuve (of the same etymology, from Aith-On) 
fcAava, mewn. me Aibos, ‘xoeuma. The Egyptians, 


°5 Apocalyps. c. 9. v. 11. 

°° The Sun’s disk, styled Aibo : 

“lormevwy EAsmnooy OAoy qroAov AIOONML ATZKO:, Nonnus. 1. 40. 
v. 371. 

Asbsomasde Asovucoy. Avaneewy. AAO’ TOV ObvOY. GAAS THY AeTEsiy. 
Hesychius, Altered to Aslowa wasd% by Albertus, 
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when they consecrated any thing to their Deity, 
or made it a symbol of any supposed attribute, 
called it by the name of that attribute, or 7 ema- 
nation: and as there was scarce any thing, but 
what was held sacred by them, and in this man- 
ner appropriated ; it necessarily happened, that 
several objects had often the same reference, and 
were denominated alike. For, not only men took 
to themselves the sacred titles, but birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles, together with trees, plants, stones, 
drugs, and minerals, were supposed to be under 
some particular influence; and from thence re- 
ceived their names, And if they were not quite 
alike, they were, however, made up of elements 
very similar. Ham, as the Sun, was styled © Ait; 
and Egypt, the land of Ham, had, in consequence 
of it, the name of Ait, rendered by the Greeks 
Arria: Exanby (n Avyurros ) nab Acorn, xa Tloramia, xo 
Asoria, nas? AETIA, One of the most antient 
names of the Nile was Ait, or Aeros. It was also 
a name given to the Eagle, as the bird particu- 
larly sacred to the Sun: and Homer alludes to the 
original meaning of the word, when he terms 
Re oe Sa Gs ee Se 

*7 The Egyptian Theology abounded with personages formed 
from these emanations, who, according to Psellus, were called Eons, 


Zuves, Awvec. See lamblichus, and Psellus, and Damascius, 
°° Stephanus Byzant. 


*’ Scholia on Dionysius. y. 239. What it alluded to may be 
seen from other authors, 
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the Eagle ™ Aseros fav. Among the parts of the 
human body, it was appropriated to the “ heart : 
for the heart in the body may be esteemed what 
the Sun is in his system, the source of heat and 
life, affording the same animating principle. This 
word having these two senses was the reason why 
the Egyptians made a heart over a vase of burning 
incense, an emblem of their country. “Asyurrov 
de youpovres Susarngroy xasomevoy Cwyoaupucs, xa emraved 
KAPAIAN., ‘This term occurs continually in com- . 
position. Athyr, one of the Egyptian months, 
was formed of Ath-Ur. It was also one of the 
names of that place, where the shepherds resided 
in Egypt; and to which the Israelites succeeded. 
It stood at the upper point of Delta, and was 
particularly sacred to yx Ur, or Orus: and 
thence called Athur-ai, or the place of Athur. 

At the departure of the shepherds it was ruined 
by King Amosis, % Karecxabe de nv Abverap 
Apes. 


6° Homer. Iliad. O. v. 690. ‘o evDeopos, HObb mupwons. Hesy- 
chius. 

° 19 xepdia. Etymolog. Magnum ex Orione, in Athribis. 

They express it after the manner of the Ionians, who always 
deviated from the original term. The Dorians would have called 
it, with more propriety, Ath. 

** Horus Apollo. 1. 1. c. 22. p. 38. 

°$ Clemens Alexandrinus from Ptolemy Mendesius. Strom. 
bt p.s 378: 
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As Egypt was named Aith, and Ait; so other 
countries, in which colonies from thence settled, 
were styled Ethia and Athia. The sons of Chus 
founded a colony in Colchis; and we find a king 
of that country named Ait; or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, Aimrns: and the land was also dis- | 
tinguished by that characteristic. Hence Arete 
in the Orphic Argonautics, speaking of Medea’s 
returning to Colchis, expresses this place by the 
terms nbex Koaywy 


Of Oiyedea WHTLOS TE ajay, uae Es nhex Koay, 


It is sometimes compounded Ath-El, and Ath- 
Ain; from whence the Greeks formed © AQnac, 
and Aénva, titles, by which they distinguished the 
Goddess of wisdom. It was looked upon as a 
term of high honour, and endearment.  Ve- 
nus in Apollonius calls Juno, and Minerva, by 
way of respect, Hea: 7 


* Hésias, ris deveo VOOS, XpEsw Te, HOlesCes 5 
cee a emo Ieee: eed heels aes of ss eee wT. Ny 


It was called also Abur, or Abaris, as well as Athur. In after 
times it was rebuilt; and by Herodotus it is styled Cercasora. 
By Athuria is to be understood both the city and the district; 
which was part of the great Nome cf Heliopolis. 

“* Orphic. Argonaut. v. 1323. 

“> Athenagores Legatio. p> 203. 

Proserpine (Koge) was also called Athela. ibid, 

** Apollonius Rhcdius. 1. 3. y. 52. 
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Menelaus says to his brother Agamemnon, © Tigf’ 
arws, Hse, KOOUTTEMS 5 And ° Tirre wos, Hein xepaan, 
devp esAndzdas, are the words of Achilles to the shade, 
of his lost Patroclus. Heo, in the original accep- 
tation, as a title, signified Solaris, Divinus, Splen- 
didus: but, in a secondary sense, it denoted any 
thing holy, good, and praisewerthy. ° Aarw pay 
Hoesov xarew nar vorgw sovra, says Eumeus, of his 
long absent and much honoured master. J will 
call him good and noble, whether he be dead or 
alive. From this antient term were derived the 
wbos and n$ixe or the Greeks, 

i have mentioned that it is often compounded, 
‘as in Athyr: and that it was a name conterred on 
placés where the Amonians settled. Some of this 
family came, in early times, to Rhodes and Lem- 
nos: of which migrations I shall hereafter treat. 
Hence, one of the most antient names of 7° Rhodes 
was Aithraia, or the Island of Athyr; so called 
from the worship of the Sun: and Lemnos was 
denominated Aithalia, for the same reason, from 
Aith-El.. It was particularly devoted to the God 
of fire; and is hence styled Vulcania by the Poet; 


©7 Homer, Iliad. K. v. 37. 

“® Homer. Iliad. ¥. v. 94. 

“? Homer. Odyss. 3. v. 147. 

Ath-El among many nations a title of great honour. 
4?’ Pliny Nate Mists 15:0, 33. 
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™Summis Vulcania surgit 
Lemnos aquis. 


Ethiopia itself was named both ” Aitheria, and 
Aeria, from Aur, and Athyr: and Lesbos, which 
had received a colony of Cuthites, was recipro- 
eally styled * Ethiope. The people of Canaan 
and Syria paid a great reverence to the memory 
of Ham: hence, we read of many places in those 
parts named Hamath, Amathus, Amathusia. One 
of the sons of Canaan seems to have been thus 
called: for it is said, that Canaan was the father 
of the *Hamathite. A city of this name stood 
to the east of mount Libanus; whose natives were 
the Hamathites alluded to here. There was an- 
ether Hamath, in Cyprus, by the Greeks expres- 
sed Auabss, of the same original as the former. 
We read of Eth-Baal, a king of 7 Sidon, who was 
the father of Jezebel; and of ” Athaliah, who was 
her daughter. For Ath was an oriental term, which 
came from Babylonia and Chaldea to Egypt; and 


LO LC CO nannies ‘ 


7 Valerius Flaccus, 1.2. v.78. The chief city was Hephestia. 

* Universa vero gens (Zthiopum) theria appellata est. 
Plin. 1.6. ¢. 30. 

* Phin. -epongt 

™ Genesis, c. 10. v.18. ¢. 11, y. 2, 

*5 1 Kings. ¢.16. v. 31. 

% 2 Kings, c. 11. v. 1. 
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from thence to Syria and Canaan. Ovid, though 
his whole poem be a fable, yet copies the modes 
of those countries of which he treats. On this 
account, speaking of an Ethiopian, he introduces 


him by the name of Eth-Amon, but softened by 
him to Ethemon. 


” Instabant parte sinistra 
Chaonius Molpeus, dextra Nabatheus Ethemon. 


Ath was sometimes joined to the antient title 
Herm ; which the Grecians, with a termination, 
made ‘Eguns. From Ath-Herm came cepa, Ocpuos, 
@reuaww. These terms were sometimes reversed, 
and rendered Herm-athena. 


AD. 


Ad is a title which occurs very often in compo- 
sition, as in Ad-Or, Ad-On; from whence was 
formed Adorus, Adon, and Adonis. It is some- 
times found compounded with itself; and was 
thus made use of for a supreme title, with which 
both Deities and kings were honoured. We read 


OST ME Ea oe re eee aaa aie eerie eee ue, 


77 Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 5. v..162. | 

So in Virgil. Comites Sarpedonis ambo, . 
Et clarus Ethemon Lycia comitantur ab altd, 

Or, Claruset Ethemon. /Eneis. 1.10, v.126. 
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of Hadad, king of “Edom: and there was an~ 
other of the same name at Damascus, whose 
son and successor was styled ” Benhadad. Ac- 
cording to Nicolaus Damascenus, the kings of 
‘Syria, for nine gencrations, had the name of 
“© Adad. There was a prince Hadadezer, son 
of Rehob, king of * Zobah: and Hadoram, son of 
the king of * Hamath: The God Rimmon was 
styled Adad : and mention is made by the Prophet 
of the mourning of Adad Rimmon in the valley of 
“ Megiddo. The feminine of it was Ada; of 
which title mention is made by Plutarch in speak- 
ing of a “queen of Caria. It was a sacred title, © 
and appropriated by the Babylonians to their chief 
‘Goddess. Among all the eastern ‘nations Ad 


a 


7 1 Kings. c. 11. v.14. Adad, the fourth king of Edom. Gen. 
CO. 36a W35; 

“> 1 Kingsy c. 20. vy. 1. 

*° Nicalaus Damasc. apud Josephum Antiq. 1.7. c. 5. 

#2 Samuel, c: 8. v. 3. 

e JPOttonk "C..Y8: yO. 

83 Zechariah. c.12. v.11. 

There was a town of this name in Israel. Some suppose that 
the Prophet alluded to the death of Josiah, who was slain at 
Megiddo. 

** Plutarch. Apothegmata. p. 180. One of the wives of Esau 
was of Canaan, and named Adak, the daughter of Elon the Hit- 
tite. Gen..c,'36. iv. 2: 

*S Ada, noovy’ nxt boro Basvawiwy 7 Hee. Hesychius. 
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was a peculiar title, and was originally conferred 
upon the Sun: and, if we may credit Macrobius, 
it signified One, and was so interpreted by the. 
Assyrians: “ Deo, quem summum maximumque 
venerantur, Adad nomen dederunt. Ejus nominis 
interpretatio significat unus.. Hunc ergo ut potis- 
simum adorant Deum.—Simulacrum Adad insigne 
cernitur radiis inclinatis. I suspect that Macro- 
bius, in his representation, has mistaken the car- 
dinal number for the ordinal; and that what he 
renders one should be first, or chief. We find that 
it was a sacred title; and, when single, it was 
conferred upona Babylonish Deity: but, when re- 
peated, it must denote greater excellence :. for the 
Amonians generally formed their superlative by 
doubling the positive: thus Rab was great ; Rab- 
rab signified very great. It is, indeed, plain 
from the account, that it must have been a super- 
lative ; for he says it was designed to represent 
_what was esteemed summum maximumque, the 
most eminent and great. I should, therefore, 
think that Adad, in its primitive sense, signified 
mewros, and mewrevwv: and, in a secondary meaning, 
it denoted a chief, or prince. We may by these 
means rectify a mistake in Philo, who makes 
Sanchoniathon say, that Adodus of Phenicia was 
king of the country. He renders the name, Ado- 
fi fea Ee OB iP ey tet” Suds 8 10 dik SEE ree) 


*° Macrobii Saturnalia. 1.1. c. 23, 
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dus: but we know, for certain, that it was ex- 
pressed Adad, or Adadus, in Edom, Syria, and 
Canaan. He, moreover, makes him Gaciacus Orwy, 
King of the Gods: but, it is plain, that the word 
Adad is a compound: and, as the two terms of 
which it is made up are precisely the same, there 
Should be a reciprocal resemblance in the transla- 
tion. If Ad bea chief, or king; Adad should be 
superlatively so, and ‘signify a king of kings. I 
should therefore suspect, that, in the original of 
Sanchoniathon, not Gassarcus O:wy, but Bacireus Ba- 
iAtwy was the true reading. In short, Ad, and 
Ada, signified first, eros; and, in a more lax 
sense, a prince or ruler: Adad, therefore, which 
is a reiteration of this title, means TOWTOS THY TEWTEY, 
OF wewrevovrwy ; and answers to the most High, or 
most Eminent. 

Ham was often styled Ad-Ham, or Adam con- 
tracted ; which has been the cause of much mis- 
take. ‘There were many places * named Adam, 
Adama, Adamah, Adamas, Adamana ; which had 
no reference to the protoplast, but were, by the 


ener eect cess heen 


*7 Adamantis fluy. Gangeticus. 

Adam was sometimes found reversed, as in Amad, a Canaanitish 
town in the tribe of Ashur. Joshua. c.19. v.26. There was a 
_ town Hamad, as well as Hamon, in Galilee: also, Amida, in 
Mesopotamia. 7 
1 
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Amonians, denominated from the head of their 
family. 


EES and IS. 


- Fes, rendered As and Is, like wx of the Hebrews, 
related to light and fire; and was one of the titles 
of the Sun. It is sometimes compounded Ad- 
Fes, and Ad-Is; whence came the Hades of the 
Greeks, and Atis and Attis of the Asiatics; which 
were names of the same Deity, the Sun. Many 
places were hence denominated: particularly a 
city in Africa, mentioned by * Polybius. There 
was a river  Adesa, which passed by the city 
Choma in Asia mincr. It was, moreover, the 
name of one of the chief and most antient cities 
in Syria, said to have been built by Nimrod. © It 
was, undoubtedly, the work of some of his: bro- 
therhood, the sons of Chus, who introduced there 
the rites of fire, and the worship of the Sun; 
whence it was styled Adesa, rendered by the 
Greeks Edessa. One of the names of fire, among 


oat 


 Polybius. 1-1. p. 31. 

Atis, in Phrygia, and Lydia, was represented with a crown of 
Fays, and a tiara spangled with stars, snv xarasintov Tog asrgats 
Tinea. Julian. Orat. 5. p. 179. 

*9 Podalia, Choma, prefluente Adesa. Plin. 1.5. ¢. 17. 

It was compounded, also, Az-On. Hence Afave¢ in Sicily, 
near Selinus. Diodori Excerpta. 1. 22. 
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those in the East, who worship it, is ° Atesh at 
this day. The term As, like Adad, before men- 
tioned, is sometimes compounded with itself, and 
rendered Asas, and Azaz; by the Greeks expres- 
sed Agagos and * Agigas. In the very place spoken 
of above, the Deity was worshipped under the 
name of Azizus. The Emperor Julian acquaints 
us, in his hymn to the * Sun, that the people of 
Edessa possessed a region, which, from time im- 
memorial, had been sacred to that luminary: that 
there were two subordinate Deities, Monimus and 
Azizus, who were esteemed coadjutors, and as- 
sessors to the chief God. He supposes them to 
have been the same as Mars and Mercury: but 
herein this zealous emperor failed ; and did not 
understand the theology which he was recom- 
mending. Monimus and Azizus were both names 
of the same God, the Deity of Edessa, and * Sy- 


°° Herbert’s Travels. p. 316. He renders the word Attash. 

Hyde of the’ various names of fire among the Persians; Va, 
Adur, Azur, Adish, Atesh, Hyr. c. 29. p. 358. Atesh Perest 
is a Priest of fire. Ibid. c. 29. p. 366. 

% Aziz, lightning; any thing superlatively bright, analogous 
to Adad and Rabrab. MNHazazon Tamor, mentioned 2 Chron, 
C120. Bye oes. 

oF Orsi pb 50. 

°° Azaz, and Asisus, are the same as Asis and Isis made femi- 
nine in Egypt; who was supposed to be the sister of Osiris the 


Sun. 
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tia. The former is, undoubtedly, a translation 
of Adad, which signifies povas, or *unitas:. though, 
as I have before shewn, more properly primus: 
Azizus is a reduplieation of a like term,. being 
compounded with itself; and was of the same 
purport as Ades, or Ad Ees, from whence the 
place was named. It was a title not unknown in 
Greece: for Ceres was, of old, called Azazia; by 
the Ionians, Azesia. Hesychius observes, gies 
7 Anuncng. Prosérpine, also, had this name. In 
the sane author we learn that «2a, aza, signified 
we(oros, or sunburnt: which shews plainly to 
what the primitive word ® related. ‘This word is 
often found combined with Or; as in Asorus, 
and Esorus, under which titles the Deity was 
“2 apg in °° Syria a ici and Carthage: of 


°F Ty MONAAA TRC cevdgees stint Amorrwre. Plutarch. Isis 
& Osiris. p. 354. 

°° Hence came asso, assare, of the Romans. 

Jezebel, whose father was Ethbaal, king of Sidon, and whose 


daughter was Athaliah, seems to have been named from Aza-bel ; 
for all the Sidonian names ate compounds of sacred terms. 

%° Places, which have this term in their composition, are to be 
found also in Canaan and Africa. See Relandi Palestina. vol. 2 
p+ 597... Joseph. Ant. 1,8, c.2. Hazor, the chief eity of Tabing 
who is styled king of Canaan, stood near Lacus Samochonites, 
‘Azerus, near Heraclea, in Thessaly, at the bottom of Mount 
_ Mita. Hazor is mentioned as a kingdom, and, seemingly, near 
iKdom and Kedar. Jeremiah. c. AD aiv-B0n 33: 

°’ Hazor in Sicily stood near Enna, and was, by the Greeks, 


VOu. 1, + D 
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the last city he was supposed to have been the 
founder. It is often compounded with El and Il; 
and many places were from thence denominated 
Alesia, Elysa, Eleusa, Halesus, Elysus, Eleusis, 
by apocope Las, Lasa, Lesa, Lasaia; also, Lissa, 
Lissus, Lissia. Sometimes we meet with these 
terms reversed ; and, instead of El Ees, they are 
rendered Ees El: hence we have places named 
Azilis, Azila, Asyla, contracted Zelis, Zela, Zeleia, 
Zelitis; also Sele, Sela, Sala, Salis, Sillas, Silis, 
Soli. All these places were founded or denomi- 
nated by people of the Amonian worship: and we 
may always, upon inquiry, perceive something 
very peculiar in their history and situation. They 
were particularly devoted to the worship of the 
Sun; and they were generaily situated near hot 
springs, or else upon.foul and fetid lakes, and 
pools of bitumen. It is, also, not uncommon to 
find near them mines of salt and nitre; and ca- 
verns sending forth pestilential exhalations. The 
Elysian plain, near the Catacombs in Egypt, stood 
upon the foul Charonian canal; which was so 
~ noisome, that every fetid ditch and cavern was 
from it called Charonian. .Asia Proper compre- 
hended little more than Phrygia, and a part of 


rendered Accweos, and Accweor, Azor and Azur was a common 
name for places where Puratheia» were constructed. See Hyde, 
Relig. Pers. c. 3. p. 100. 
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Lydia; and was bounded by the river Halys,: 
It was of a most inflammable soil; and there were 
many fiery eruptions about Caroura, and in Hyr- 
cania, which latter was styled by the Greeks) xtxau- 
pevn. Hence, doubtless, the region had the name 
of * Asia, or the land of fire. One-of its most 
antient cities, and most reverenced, was Hierapo- 
lis, famous for its hot ® fountains. Here was also 
a sacred cavern, styled by *°Strabo Plutonium, 
and Charonium; which sent up pestilential efflu- 
via. Photius, in the life of Isidorus, acquaints 
us, that it was the temple of Apollo at Hierapolis, 
within whose precincts these deadly vapours arose, 
*Ey ‘Tegarroaes tng Dovyias ‘Teeoy nv Aroddwyos, uro ds Toy 
YHOV xaraBacsoy UIEXELTO, Doors prac AVATVOMS WHEN OMEVOY, 
He speaks of this cavity as being immediately 
under the edifice. Four caverns of this sort, and 
styled Charonian, are mentioned by * Strabo in 


ce seenneteteeseeseerrenersssirueneensaipip 


%* The country about the Cayster was particularly named Asia. 
Aci ev Asimuns Kavrore as peebex. Homer. Iliad. B. v.461. 

Of these parts see Strabo. 1.13. p. 932. 

el “Tegarroais—Oeouwy voaTuy TroAAwy manbeca, amo TE beg WoAAw. 
sxe. Stephanus Byzant. 

10° “legamroAic, bore ra Qeouce tdara, nar To MAsrwnoy, audu waea= 
Doeoroyrav rive exovra. Strabo. 1.13. p. 933. | 

* Damascius apud Photium in Vitd Isidor. c¢, 242. 

* At Hierapolis, Acharaca, Magnesia, and Myus. Strabo, 
1,12. p. 868. 


Axmeanc, wv nro TlAurwytoy, EXOV HAE MATOS TOAUTEAEC, nat vawy TIAee 


De 
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this partiof the world. Pliny, speaking of some 
Charonian hollows in Italy, says, that the exha- 
lations. were insupportable. +* Spiracula vocant; 
alii:Charoneas scrobes, mortiferum spiritum exha- 
lantes.. It may appear wonderful; but the Amo- 
nians were determined in the situation. both of 
their cities and temples by these strange pheno- 
mena. They esteemed no places so’ sacred ,as 

those where there were fiery eruptions, uncomnion 
_ steams, and sulphureous exhalations. In Arme- 
mia, near *Comana, and Camisena, was the tem- 
ple of ° Anait,or fountain of the Sun. It was a 


Twos TE KAS “Hens nay TO XAPOQNION ayreoy vmegutineroy TR aAcHS, 
Qavnasoy Tn Qvoss. Strabo. 1. 14. pt 960. 

? Plin. H.N.L. 2. c.93. Spiritus lethales alibi, aut scrobi« 
bus emiss!, aut ipso loci situ mortiferi: alibi volucribus tantum, 
ut Soracte vicino urbi tractu: alibi preter hominem ceteris ani- 
Mantibus : nonnunquam et homini; ut in Sinuessano agro, et 
Puteolano. Spiracula vocant, alii Charoneas scrobes, mortiferuin 
spiritum exhalantes, Strabo of the same: upCgia, wap’ ty Acevor 
ess oirnrcioy tegov, KAPQNION Agyousvor, oAsberes exov amoPogas. 
1.14. p. 943. 

4 “Amavra fey ev ta Tov Tleerwy bsp xas Mnoos xaes Agevios TET 
nage Ta de rns Avai'ridos OvaPegovrws Aguenos. Strabo. |, 11. p-. 805. 

* Anait signifies a fountain of fire; under which name a female 
Deity was worshipped. Wherever a temple is mentioned, dedi- 
cated to her worship, there will be generally found’ some hot 
streams, either of water or bitumen; or else salt, and nitrous 
pools. This is observable at Arbela. Tegs AgGnra ds ext xot Amur 
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Persic and Babylonish Deity, as well as an Arme- 
nian, which was honoured with Puratheia, where 
the rites of fire were particularly kept up. ‘The city 
itself was named Zela; and close behind it was. a 
large nitrous lake. In short, from the Amonian 
terms, Al-As, came the Grecian GAOS, GAaS, BASS 
as, from the same terms reversed (As-El), were 
formed the Latine Sal, Sol, and Salum. Wherever 
the Amonians found places with these natural or 
preternatural properties, they held them sacred, 
and founded their temples near them. ° Selenou- 
sia, in Ionia, was upon a salt lake, sacred to 
_ Artemis. In Epirus was a city called Alesa, Elissa, 
and Lesa: and hard by were the Alesian plains; 
similar to the Elysian in Egypt: in these was pro- 
duced a great quantity of fossil’ salt. There was 
an Alesia in Arcadia, and a mountain Alesium 
with a temple upon it. Here an antient person- 
age, Aiputus, was said to have been suffocated 
with salt water: in which history there is an allu- 
sion to the etymology of the name. It is true 
that Pausanias supposes it to have been called 


"FEbas GOALS, ed 4 TH vp. TNYN, Kb TH TVEh, nas TO TNS Avaies 
(or Avairidos) igor. Strabo. 1.16. p. 1072. 
Of Anait see Strabo. 1.11. p.779. 1. 12. p. 838. 1.15. p. 1066. 
° Strabo. 1.14. p. 951. 
7 Bes way Arno iby er diee 7g Horsies, ive arnlvuras KAas. Stephanus 


Byzantinus. 
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Alesia, from Rhea having wandered thither; * dix 
TNY ANY, WS Qu, xoAoVMEVoY THv Peas: but it was not 
arn, but wrws, and adros, sal;, and the Deity, to 
whom that body was sacred, from whence the 
place was named. And this is certain from ano- 
ther tradition, which there prevailed: for it is said 
that in antient times there was an eruption of sea 
water in the temple: > @aracons de avaoasvertors RULa Ev 
Tw) ‘Tee TETW AoYos ESV HenatoS. Nor was this appel- 
lation confined to one particular sort of fountain, 
or water: but-all waters, that had any uncommon 
property, were in like manner sacred to Elees, or 
Eesel. It was an antient title of Mithras and . 
Osiris in the east, the same as “Sol, the Sun. 
From hence the priests of the Sun were called Soli 
and Solimi in Cilicia, Selli in Epirus, Salii at Rome, 
all originally priests of fire. As such they are de- 
scribed by Virgil: 
Tum Sali ad cantus incensa altaria circum. 

In like manner the Silaceni of the Babylonians 


® Pausanias. 1. 8. p. 618. : 

° Athanasius, who was of Egypt, speaks of the veneration paid 
to fountains and waters. AAAos TOT HU8S HObUPNVAS, KOS TAYTWY weaises 
Abyvmtos To Ddwe TEOTETHANKATS, HOS Dexs LYK YOPEVET. Oratio con- 
tra Gentes. p. 2. Edit. Commelin. 

7° It was an obsolete term, but to be traced in its derivatives. 
From Ees-El came Acuacy, Asylum: from El-Ees, Elis, Elissa, 
Eleusis, Eleusinia Sacra, Elysium, Elysii camnpi in Egypt and 
elsewhere. 
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were worshippers of the same Deity, and given to 
the rites of fire, which accompanied the worship 
of the Sun. é 

The chief city of Silacena was Sile or Sele, wikis 
were eruptions of fire. Sele is the place or city 
of the Sun. Whenever therefore Sal, or Sel, or 
the same reversed, occur in the composition of 
any place’s name, we may be pretty certain that 
the place is remarkable either for its rites or situa- 
tion, and attended with some of the circumstances 
“above-mentioned. Many instances may be pro- 
duced of those denominated from the quality of 
their waters. In the river ™ Silarus of Italy every 
thing became petrified. The river * Silias in India 


x 


** Of those places called Lasa many instances might be pro- 
duced. The fountain at Gortyna in Crete was very sacred, and 
called Lasa, and Lysa. There was a tradition, that Jupiter when 
a child was washed in its waters: it was therefore changed to 
Aovcw. Pausanias says, idup Puxecoraroy magexerar motauov. |, 8. 
p. 658. 

In Judea were some medicinal waters and warm springs of great 
repute, at a place called of old Lasa. Lasa ipsa est, que nunc 
Callirrhoé dicitur, ubi aque calide in Mare Mortuum deftuunt. 
Hieron. in Isaiam. c. 17. 19. 

“Hewdng TOS LUNTEH Kaaasp pony Beguoss EXE ENTS» Josephus de B..J. 
dd, 233, 

Alesa, urbs et fons Sicilia. Selinus, c. 11. The fountain was 
of a wonderful nature. 

** Strabo, 1. 5. p. 385. 

*3 Strabo. 1,15, p. 1029. 
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would suffer nothing to swim. The waters of the 
+ Salassi in the Alps were of great use in refining: 
gold. The fountain at *Selinus in Sicily was of 
a bitter saline taste. Of the salt lake near 
* Selinousia in Jonia I have spoken. The foun- 
tain Siloé at Jerusalem was in some degree ” salt. 
Ovid mentions Sulmo, where he was born, as noted. 
for its * cool waters: for cold streams were equally. 
sacred to the Sun as those, which were of a con- 
trary nature. The fine waters at Anon, where 
John baptized, were called "Salim. The river 
Ales near Colophon ran through the groye of 
Apollo, and was esteemed the coldest stream in 
Tonia.  *° Aans moras Wbuxporares tov ev Ione. In 
the country of the Alazonians was a bitter foun- 
tain, which ran into the * Hypanis. These terms 
were sometimes combined with the name of Ham ; 


** Strabo. 1. 4. p. 314. 

*5 Strabo. 1, 6. p..421, 

*° Strabo. J, 14. p.951. Here was a cavern, which sent forth 
a most pestilential vapour. Diodorus Sic. 1. 4. p. 278. 

*”7 Voyages de Monconys.- Parte 2de. p. 38. 

*© Sulmo mihi patria est, gelidis uberrimus undis. 

Ovid. Tristia. 1.5. Eleg. 10. v. 3. 

? John. co 3. v.23. Hy o& xs Lwovyns CamriCov ey Away eyyus 
Lars so denominated by the antient Canaanites. 

*° Pausanias, }. 7. p. 535. The city Arles in Provence was 
famed for medicinal waters. The true name was Ar-Ales, the city 
of Ales: it was also called Ar-El-Ait, or Arelate, 

** Herodotus. 1. 4. c. 52. 
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and expressed Hameles, and Hamelas; contracted 
to Meles and Melas. A river of this name watered 
the region of Pamphylia, and was noted for a 
most cold and pure “water. The Meles near 
Smyrna was equally admired. % Zpugvasog de 
wallabies Means’ vdwe Eob UMAALSOV, KUL TWNAKLOY ETL THIS 
anyess. The Melas in Cappadocia was of a con- 
trary quality. It ran through a hot, inflammable 
country, and formed many fiery pools. “Kus 
route 8 ess te An mavtaye nugantra. In Pontus was 
Amasus, Amasia, Amasene, where the region 
abounded with hot waters: * ‘Ywreguerras dt rns tov 
Apacewy rH TE Deopace youre Tey DaCnpoverrav, vytesvoc 
Tpoden. 

It is wonderful, how far the Amonian religion 
and customs were carried in the first ages, The 
-antient Germans, and Scandinavians, were led by 
the same principles ; and founded their temples in 
situations of the same nature, as those were, which 
have been above described. Above all others 
they chose those places, where were any nitrous, 
or saline waters. ** Maxime autem lucos (or lacus) 
sale gignendo fecundos Coeelo propinquare, pre- 


~~ 


22 Pausanias. 1. 8. ps 65 
73 Pausanias. |. 7. p. 535. 
* Strabo. b- 12+ ps 612: 
“5 Strabo, 121.2.. pii839. 
© Gaspar Brechenmaker, §45. p. 57. 
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cesque mortalium nusquam propius audiri firmiter 
erant persuasi; prout exemplo Hermundurorum 
docet testis omni exceptione major ” Tacitus: 


SAN, SON, ZAN, ZAAN. 


The most common name for the Sun was San, 
and Son; expressed also Zan, Zon, and Zaan. 
Zeus of Crete, who was supposed to have been 
buried in that Island, is said to have had the fol- 
lowing inscription on his tomb: 


Sire 
*° “Qs pEyas xerras Zev, ov Asa useAncnect. 


The Ionians expressed it Znv, and Zave. Hesychius 
teils us, that the Sun was called Laws by the Baby= 
lonians. It is to be observed that the Grecians in 
foreign words continually omitted the Nu final; 
and substituted a Sigma. The true Babylonish 
name for the Sun was undoubtedly Law, often- 


*7 Tacitus, Annal. 1.13. c. 57. a 

From this antient term As, or Az, many words in the Greek 
language were derived: such as a€owcs, veneror; aga, Engasvw 3 
alarcor, Qeprav; ala, aoCoros ; aGwares, os Enger ex Ts Qewerec. He- 
sychius, 

* Cyril. contra Julianum. 1. 10. p- 342. And Iamblich, in 
vita Pythagore. 

Zay Keove, Lactantii Diy. Institut. 1. $. c. 11. p. 53. 

Luv, Zevs, Hesychius. 
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times expressed. Zwav, Soan. It was the same as 
Zauan of the Sidonians; under which name they 
worshipped Adonis, or the Sun. . Hesychius says, 
Zavavos, Yeoo tic ev Tide. Who the Deity was, I 
think may be plainly seen. It is mentioned by 
the same writer, that the Indian Hercules, by 
which is always meant the chief Deity, was styled 
Dorsanes: Aoeravns 0 “Heaxans map Ivdess. The name 
Dorsanés is an abridgment of Ador-San, or Ador- 
Sanes, that is Ador-Sol, the lord of light. It was 
a title conferred upon Ham; and also upon others 
of his family; whom I have before mentioned to 
have been collectively called the Baalim. Analo- 
gous to this they were likewise called the Zaanim, 
and Zaananim: and a temple was erected to them 
by the antient Canaanites, which was from them 
named ” Beth-Zaananim. ‘There was also a place 
called Sanim in the same country, rendered So- 
nam?’, Seven, by Eusebius; which was undoubtedly 
named in honour of the same persons: for their 
posterity looked up to them, as the Heliade, or 
descendants of the Sun, and denominated them 
from that luminary. According to Hesychius it 
was atitle, of old not unknown in Greece; where 
princes and rulers were styled Zanides, Zavdes, 


9 Joshua. c. 19. v. 33. Judges..c. 4. y. 11. Also Tzaanan. 
Micah. c. 1. v. 11. Solis Fons. 


3° Relandi Palestina, y. 2. p. 983. 
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‘Hysuoves. In 3* Diodorus Siculus. mention is made 
of an antient king of Armenia, called Barsanes ; 
which signifies the offspring of the Sun. We find 
temples erected tothe Deity of the same purport ; 
and styled.in the singular Beth-San: by which is 
meant the temple of the Sun. ‘Two places occur 
in Scripture of this name: the one in the tribe of 
Manasseh: the other in the land of the Philistines. 
The latter seems to have been a city ; and also a 
temple, where the body of Saul was exposed after 
his defeat upon mount Gilboa. For it is said, that ~ 
the Philistines * cut off his head, and stripped off 
his armour—and they put his armour in the house 
of Ashtoreth, and they fastened his body to the wall 
of Bethsan, They seem to’ have sometimes used 
this term with a reduplication: for we read of a 
city in Canaan called *Sansanah; by which is 
signified a place sacred to the most illustrious Orb 
of day. Some antient statues near mount Cronius 
in Elis were by the natives called Zanes, as we are » 
told by Pausanias : ** KaaAourras de vro Tuy ET bX WO bWY 
Zaves. ‘They were supposed to have. been the 
_ Statues of Zeus: but Zan was more properly the 


4* Diodorus Siculys. 1. 2. p. 90, 

371 Samuel. c. 31. v. 9, 10, 

33 Joshtipecyh vey. OL: 

4+ Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 480, 

Lava, Zove, Zowve" all names of the same purport, ‘all statues of 


the Sun, called Zan, Zon, Zoan, Xvan. 
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Sun; and they were the statues of persons, who 
were denominated from him. One of these per- 
sons, styled Zanes, and Zanim, was Chus: whose 
posterity sent out large colonies to various parts 
of the earth. Some of them settled upon the 
coast of Ausonia, called in later times Italy ; 
where they worshipped their great ancestor under 
the name of San-Chus. — Silius Italicus speaking of 
the march of some Sabine troops, says, 


35 Pars Sancum voce canebant 
Auctorem gentis. 


Lactantius takes notice of this Deity. © gyptii 
Isidem, Mauri Jubam, Macedones Cabirum— 
Sabini Sancum colunt. He was not unknown at 
Rome, where they styled him Zeus Pistius, as we 
learn from Dionysius of MHalicarnassus: * Ey 
‘Tee Avos Tlisis, ov ‘Pwpcsas Laynoy xeAgcs. - There are 
in Gruter inscriptions, wherein he has the title of 
Semon prefixed, and is also styled Sanctus. 


es 


35 Silius Italicus. 1. 8. v. 421. 

36 Lactantius, de F..R. 1. 1. p. 65. 

Fit sacrificium, quod est proficiscendi, gratia, Herculi,: aut 
Sanco, quiidem deus est. Festus. 

7 Dionysius Halicarnass. Antiq. Rom. 1. 4. p. 246. St. Austin 
. supposes the name to have been Sanctus. Sabini etiam Regem 
suum primum Sancum, sive, ut aliquiappellant, Sanctum,, retu- 
Jerunt inter deos. Augustinus de Civitate Dei. 1. 18. c. 19. The’ 
name was not of Roman original; but far prior to Rome, 
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8% SANCTO. SANCO. 
SEMONI. DEO. FIDIO. 
SACRUM. 

Semon (Sem-On) signifies Ceelestis Sol. 

Some of the antients thought that the soul of 
man was a divine emanation; a portion of light 
from the Sun. Hence, probably, it was called 
Zoan from that luminary; for so we find it named 
in Macrobius. *® Veteres nullum animal sacrum 
in finibus suis esse patiebantur ; sed abigebant ad 
fines Deorum, quibus sacrum esset: animas vero 
sacratorum hominum, quos Greci ZQANAZ vo- 
cant Diis debitas zstimabant. 


DI, DIO, DIS, DUS. 


Another common name for the Deity was Dis, 
Dus, and the like; analogous to Deus, and Theos 


38 Gruter. Inscript. vol. 1. p. 96. n. 6. 
Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio. n. 5. 
Sanco Fidio Semo Patri. n. 7. 
Sanco Deo Patr. Reatin. sacrum. n. 8. 
From San came the Latine terms, sanus, sano, sanctus, san- 
cire. 
Vossius derives San, or Zan, from sw, sevire. De Idol. |. 1. 
C. 2200. aDae ! 
39 Macrobii Saturn. 1.3. c. 8. p. 282. 
Hence, perhaps, came fwew and nv to live: and Cw, animal; 
and hence the title of Apollo Znvodorne. 
] 
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of other nations. The Sun was called Arez in the 
east, and compounded Dis-arez, and Dus-arez ; 
which signifies Deus Sol. The name is mentioned 
by Tertullian*. Unicuique etiam provincie et 
Ccivitati suus Deus est, ut Syriz Astarte, Arabiz 
Dysares. Hesychius supposes the Deity to have 
been the same as Dionusus. Azcaeny tov Atovuroy 
NeBarasos (xarzciy), as Ioidwoos. There was a high 
mountain, or promontory, in “ Arabia, denomi- 
nated from this Deity: analogous to which there 
was one in Thrace, which had its name * from 
Dusorus, or the God of light, Orus. I took 
notice, that Hercules, or the chief Deity among 
the Indians, was called Dorsanes: he had also 
the name of Sandis, and Sandes; which signi- 
fies Sol Deus. ” Burov perv voy Are ruyov, Lewdny re 
toy “Heaxrza, nar Avairida av Aggodirny, xa ardws 
wAAzs exadrav. Agathias of the people in the east. 
Probably the Deity Bendis, whose rites were so 
celebrated in Phrygia and Thrace, was a com- 
pound of Ben-Dis, the offspring of God. The 
natives of this country represented Bendis as a 


° Tertullian. Apolog. c..24. 
saa Avouen (lege Ascapne) ovomeros woes xoeun idnrorarn Agaosac” 
tentas 0 amo te Aucoge. O05 de bros maga Agarbs nas Aarcapnvoie 
TiO UEVOG. Stephanus Byz. | 
Aes, Dous, is the same as Deus. Aovs-Agens, Deus Sol. 
a Avowgor narcoxevoy ovgos, Herod, 1. 5. c. 17. 
43 Agathias. 1. 2. p. 62. 
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female; and supposed her to be the same as 
“ Selene, or the moon. The same Deity was 
often masculine and feminine: what was Dea 
Luna in one country, was Deus Lunus in 
another. — 


KUR, Krpoz, CURA. 


The Sun was likewise named Kur, Cur, Kveos. 
i Kuegoy yuo uarew Tleoras tov “HAsop. Many places 
were sacred to this Deity, and called Cura, Curia, 
Curopolis, Curene, Cureschata, Curesta, Cures- 
tica regio. Many rivers in Persis, Media, Iberia, 
were denominated in the same manner. The 
term is sometimes expressed Corus: hence Co- 
tusia in Scythia. Of this term I shall say more . 
hereafter. 


COHEN, or CAHEN. 


Cohen, which seems, among the Egyptians 
and other Amonians, to have been pronounced 
Cahen, and Chan, signified a Priest; also a Lord 
or Prince. In early times the office of a Prince 
and of a Priest were comprehended under one 
character. 


hors ovo TYTG Oro.noy n Bevoss? Gurw nes Opanos Qeoroye PETAR Tey. 
WoNAww Fs Lednyng ovoraray nor Tyv Bevdsy eso rnv Ocov avomepLavres. 
TlAegrwvn re, xo EvQgorvvn, Beds TE KOTAK. 
Ex Proclo. See Poesis Philosophica. Edit. H. Steph. p. 9%. 


‘5 Plutarch. in Artaxerxe. p. 1012. 
9 
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* Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum, Pee 
- Sacerdos. 


' This continued a great while in some parts of 
the *” world; especially in Asia Minor, where, even 
in the time of the Romans, the chief priest was 
the prince of the * province. The term was 
sometimes used with a greater latitude; and de- 
noted any thing noble and divine. Hence we 
find it prefixed to the names both of Deities and 
men; and of places denominated from them. It 
1S te compounded with Athoth, as Canethoth; 
and we meet with Can-Osiris, Can-ophis, Can- 
ebron, and the like. It was sometimes expressed 
Kun, and among the Athenians was the title of 
the antient priests of Apollo; whose posterity 
were styled Kuyidai, Cunnide, according to He- 
sychius. Kuyides, yevos ev Atnvyciv, && oy o “Teoeus re 
Kuz Arodawves. We tind from hence, that Apollo 
was styled Kuwios, Cunnius. Kuvvios, AmoAAwvos 


n 


4° Virgil. Ancis. 1. 3. v. 80. 

Majorum enim hec erat consuetudo, ut Rex esset etiam Sa- 
cerdos, et Pontifex: unde hodieque Imperatores Pontifices dica- 
mus. Servil Scholia ibidem. 

me “Os a Tegens TO WaeAcIOoV poe Ouvasces TIVES NOY, Strabo. 1. 12, 
p- 851. It is spoken particularly of some places in Asia Minor. 

+ Pythodorus, the high priest of Zela and Comana in Armenia, 
was the king of the eountry. Hy 6 ‘Tegevs AUELOS THY WOYT WY. Strabo. 
1. 12. p. 838, 

y OE. 1, k 
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exiberov. Hence came XUVELY, WOOTKUVELY, MPOTKUINTIC, 
well known terms of adoration. It was also ex- 
pressed Con, as we may infer from the title of 
the Egyptian Hercules.” Toy ‘Heaxany ones nore: 
cny Avyurriwy DiarEnrov KQNA Agyertou. It seems 
also to have been a title of the true God, who 
by *° Moses is styled Konah, m3. 

We find this term oftentimes subjoined. The 
Chaldeans, who were particularly possessed of 
the land of Ur, and were worshippers of fire, 
had the name of Urchani. Strabo limits this 
title to one branch of the Chaldeans, who were 
literati, and observers of the heavens; and even 
of these to one sect only. Ess d& xaos tay XarAduiwy 
THY Aspovopsxwy, yevn WHEW" xX y~e os Oonnvos ThvEs 
meosayooevovtas But * Ptolemy speaks of them 
more truly as a nation; as does Pliny likewise. 
He mentions their stopping the course of the 
Euphrates, and dive rting the stream into the 


*9 Etymologicum Magnum. 

Kuvadne Tlocesowy APnynory EFHLLTO. Hesychius, 

5° Genesis. c. 14. v.19. cornw mip yoy ox. 

Sabacou of Ethiopia was Saba Con, or king of Saba. 

5! Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1074. 

>? Ptolem. Geogr. lib. 5. cap. 19. p. 1605. He places very 
truly the Orcheni upon the Sinus Persicus: for they extended 
so far. 

Tlapaxerras 7 epnw Agabsa n Xaddaie ywea. Idem. 1.5. c, 20. 


por 
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channel of the Tigris. ° Euphratem: praclusere 
Orcheni, &c. nec nisi Pasitigri defertur in mare. 
There seem to have been particular colleges ap- 
propriated to the astronomers and priests in 
Chaldea, which were called Conah; as we may 
infer from * Ezra. He applies it to societies of 
his own priests and people; but it was a-term 
borrowed from Chaldea. : | 

The title of Urchan among the Gentile na- 
tions was appropriated to the God of fire, and 
his * priests; but was assumed by other persons, - 
Some of the priests and princes among the Jews, 
after the return from captivity, took the name 
of Hyrcanus. Orchan, and Orchanes among the 
Persic and Tartar nations is very common at 
this °° day ; among whom the word Chan is ever 
current for a prince or king. Hence we read 
of Mangu Chan, Cublai Chan, Cingis Chan. 
Among some of these nations it is expressed Kon, 


’7'Plin. H. N. i 6. c. 27. 

Stiri. C.,.o. We. e. A. Ve Ok. 

‘5 The priests in Egypt, among other titles, were called Sonchin, 
sive Solis Sacerdotes, changed to Zovys in the singular. Pytha- 
“goras was instructed by a Sonchin, or priest of the Sun, It is 
mentioned as.a proper name by Clemens Alexandr. Strom. ek: 
p. 356. And it might be so: for priests were denominated from 
ws Dsty whom they served. 

° See Observations upon the <Antient History of FeyPt 
p: 164, 
Em 
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Kong, and King. Monsieur de Lisle, speaking 
of the Chinese, says, *’ Les noms de King Che, 
ou Kong-Sse, signifient Cour de Prince en Chine. 
Can, ou Chan en langue Tartare signifie Roi, ou 
Empereur. 


Pa At: 


Of this Amonian term of honour I have taken 
notice in a treatise before. I have shewn, that 
it was to be found in many Egyptian * names, 
such as Petiphra, Petiphera, Petisonius, Petosi- 
ris, Petarbemis, Petubastus the Tanite, and Pete- 
succus, builder of the Labyrinth. Petes, called 
Peteos in Homer, the father of Mnestheus, the 
Athenian, is of the same original: Toy yoe 
[lerny, rov TUT EO Meversews, TES FOUTEVTHYTOS ELC Teoray, 
pavepwos Asyurrioy ume vecavre xtra. All the great offi- 
cers of the Babylonians and Persians took their 
names from some sacred title of the Sun. Hero- 
dotus mentions ° Petazithes Magus, and ™ Pati- 


A ct ie i tan ne 


>? Description dela Ville de-Pekin. sp. 5.. He mentions Chao 
Kong. p. 3. ) 

58 See Observations and Inquiries. p. 163. 

*? Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 25. 

“S Lesriengny 

MTree Rao 

Patacion is mentioned by Plutarch de audiendis Poetis. p. 21. 

Patiramphes i is for Pata-Ramphan, the priest of the God Ram- 
phan, changed to Ramphas by the Greeks. 
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ramphes : the latter was charioteer to Xerxes in 
his expedition to Greece: but he was denomi- 
nated from another office; for he was brother to 
Smerdis, and a Magus; which was a priest of the 
Sun. The term is sometimes subjoined, as in 
Atropatia, a province in * Media; which was so 
named, as we learn from Strabo, % ao rz Areorurs 
nyewovos. Inthe accounts of the Amazons likewise 
this word occurs. They are said to have been 
called Aorpata, or, according to the common 
reading in Herodotus, Oiorpata; which writer 
places them upon the Cimmerian Bosporus. “ Tas 
OE Apagovas UHAESTS Cuvbes Orcemara* OUVAT Os df TO 
BVOMA TETO nar “EAradau YAwoo uy ovdeourovor Qr0e y%e 
BONG fray avooa, rode rata xrevew, This etymology 
is founded upon a notion that the Amazons were 
a community of women, who killed every man, 
with whom they had any commerce, and yet sub- 
sisted as a people for ages. I shall hereafter speak 
of the nations under this title ; for there were more 
than one: but all of one family; all colonies 
from Egypt. The title above was given them 


Ram-phan is the great Phan or Phanes, a Deity well knownin 
Egypt. ; 
** Also in Asampate, a nation upon the Maotis. Plin. 1. c. 7. 
SL. 11. p. 794. He speaks of it as a proper name; but it 


‘ 


was Certainly a title and term of office. 
°* Herodotus. 1.4... 110. 
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from their worship: for Oiorpata, or, as some 
MSS: have it, Aor- ec is the same as ® Petah Or, 
the priest of Orus; or, in a more lax sense, the 
votaries of that God. “They were Avdeoxrover; for 
they sacrificed all strangers, whom fortune brought 
upon their coast; so that the whole Euxine sea, 
upon which they lived, was rendered infamous from 
their cruelty: but they did not take their name 
from this circumstance. 

One of the ‘Egyptian. Neities was named 
Neith, and, Neit; and analogous to the above 
her priests. were styled. ° Pataneit. They were 
also named Sonchin, which signifies a priest of 
the Sun: for Son, San, Zan, are of the same 
signification ; and Son-Chin is Zavos tegeve, Proclus 
says, that it was the title of the priests; and 
particularly of him, who presided in. the col- 
lege of Neith at Sais, _ ; 


BEL and BAAL, 


Bel, Bal, or Baal, is a Babylonish title, ap- 
prmsaied to the Sun; and made use of by 
és Aor, is 188 of the Chaldeans. 
°° Proclusin Timezum. |. 1. p. 31. 


See Iablonsky. diths Ry By lb% 
Clemens Alexand. Strom, I, 1. p. 336. 
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the Amonians in other countries; particularly 
in Syria and Canaan. It signified Kvesos, or 
Lord, and is often compounded with other terms; — 
as in Bel-Adon, Belorus, Bal-hamon, Belochus; 
Bel-on; (from which last came Bellona of the 
Romans) and also Baal-shamaim, the great Lord 
of the Heavens. This was a title given by the 
Syrians to the Sun: % Tov ‘Hasov Besacapny uxrzoiv, 
6 ess ropa Dowifs Kugsos Ougave, Zeve de wap’ “EAAnGs. 
We may, from hence, decypher the name of 
the Sun, as mentioned before by Damascius, 
who styles that Deity Bolathes: © oswines nove 
Lupo Tov Keovoy HA, xas Bra, xcs Boawdny ETOVOLACET Es 
What he terms Bolathes is a compound_ of 
Bal-Ath, or Bal-Athis; the same as Atis, and 
Atish of Lydia, Persis, and other countries. 
Philo Biblius interprets it Zeus: Damasctus sup- 
posed it to mean Cronus; as did likewise The- 


t is remarkable that the worshippers of Wishnou, or Vistriou 
in India, are now called Petacares, and are distinguished by three 
red lines on their foreheads. The priests of Brama have the same 
title, Petac Arez, the priests of Arez, or the Sun. Lucz Vie- 
eampii Hist. Mission, Evangel. in India, 1747. c. 10. § 3. p. 57. 

7 Eusebius, Prep. Evang. |. 1. c. 10. p. 34. 
°8 Damascius apud Photium. c. 243, 
Belus primus Rex Assyriorum, quos constat Saturnum (quem 


eundem et Solem dicunt) Junonemque coluisse.. Servius in Virg. 
féneid. |. 1. ! 
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ophilus : °9 Evios mev oeGovras toy Keovov, xs reroy auroy 
Ovo Caos Bn, aca Baa, AIS O Ob obMBYTES TH AVATOAINE 
xaywora. This diversity amounts to little: for I 
shall hereafter shew, that all the Grecian names 
of Deities, however appropriated, were originally 
titles of one God, and related to the Sun. | 


KEREN. 


Keren signifies, in its original sense, a horn: 
but was always esteemed an emblem of power; 
and made use of as a title of sovereignty and 
puissance. Hence, it is common with the sa- 
cred writers to say @ My horn shalt thou exalt 
—" his horn shall be exalted with honour— the 
horn of Moab is cut off: and the Evangelist ? 
speaks of Christ as @ horn of salvation to the 
world. The Greeks often changed the nu final 
into sigma: hence, from keren they formed MELAS, 
xegarog: and from thence they deduced the words 


HOKTOS, XEUTECOS ¢ also HOLEOLVOS, OEWY, and XHONVOV y 


ve Theoph. ad Antolycum. 1. 3. p. 399. Mn ywwoxorres, pote 
whe Esby 6 Keovos, ponte t65 erty 0 Bydog. Idem.  sdirish | 
7° Psalm 92. v, 10. sitet’ 

7 Psalm 112. v. 9. 

7* Jeremiah. c..48. v. 25. ; 

3 Luke. c. 1. v. 69. . 


tk 
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aH relating to strength and eminence. Gere- 
“nius, Teenvos, applied to Nestor, is an Amonian 
term, and signifies a princely and venerable per- 
son. The Egyptian Crane, for its great services, 
was held in high honour, being sacred to the 
God of light, Abis (wx ay) or, as the Greeks 
expressed it, Ibis; from whence the name was 
given, It was also called Keren and Kerenus: 
by the Greeks Tegaves, the noble bird, being most 
honoured of any. It was a title of the Sun 
himself; for Apollo was named Cranetis, and 
™* Carneus ; which was no other than Cerenciis, 
the supreme Deity, the Lord of light: and his 
festival styled Carnea, Keeve, was an abbrevia- 
tion of Kegevssz, Cerenea. The priest of Cybele 
in Phrygia was styled Carnas; which wasa title 
of the Deity, whom he served ; and of the same 
purport as Carneus above, | 


OPH. 


Oph signifies a serpent, and was pronounced at 


™ Pausanias. 1. 3. p. 239. 

Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo. v.71. He mentions Minerva 
Keavare, Cranea. 1. 10. p. 886. 

Among the Romans this title, in later times, was expressed 
Granus and Grannus: hence, in Gruter Inscriptions, p. 37. 


n. 10, 11,12, APPOLLINI GRANNO. 


% 
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times and expressed, Ope, % Oupis, Opis, Ops ; 
and, by Cicero, ” Upis. It was an emblem of 
the Sun; and also of time and cternity. It was 
worshipped as a Deity, and esteemed the same as 
Osiris ; by ethers the same as Vulcan. Vulcanus 
/Egyptiis Opas dictus est, eodem Cicerone 7 teste: 
A serpent was also, in the Egyptian language, 
styled Ob, or Aub: though it may possibly be 
only a variation of the term above: We are told 
by Orus Apollo, that the basilisk, or royal ser- 
pent, was named Oubaios: 7° OuGato¢, 6 esi “EAAn- 
vist Baorasoxos. It should have been rendered Ov€os, 
Oubus; for Ov€ass is a possessive, and not a 
proper name. The Deity, so denominated, was 
esteemed prophetic ; and his temples were applied 
to as oracular. This idolatry is alluded to by 
Moses, who, in the name of God, forbids the 


7 The Dorians expressed it Ovats. Palephatus. p.78. 

7° Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1.3. 23: 

77 Huetii Demonstratio. p. 83. 

7° Orus Apollo. c.1. p. 2. 

Some have, by mistake, altered this to Ovgasov. 

79 Leviticus. c. 20. v. 27. 

Deuteronomy. c. 18. v.11. Translated a charmer, or a con- 
sulter with familar spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. 

Tunc etiam ortz sunt opiniones, et sententiz# ; et inventi sunt 
ex els augures, et magni divinatores, et sortilegi, et inquirentes 
Ob et Iideoni, et requirentes mortuos. Selden de Diis Sytis. 
Synt. 1. c.2. p. 48. from M, Maimonides in mare Nebuchim, 


\ 
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Israelites ever to inquire of those demons, Ob 
and Ideone: which shews that it was of great 
antiquity. The symbolical worship of the ser- 
pent was,,in the first ages, very extensive; and 
“was introduced into all the mysteries, wherever 
celebrated: *° Tlaoa wots tay Vopebe oneeveov Toe UmLy 
Orwy OOIE, cup-Borov PEYe xo usnprov avayeugercr. It 
is remarkable, that wherever the Amonians founded 
any places of worship, and introduced their rites, 
there was generally some story of a serpent. 
There was a legend about a serpent at Colchis, 
at Thebes, and at Delphi; likewise in other places. 
‘The Greeks called Apollo himself Python, which 
is the same as Opis, Oupis, and Oub. The 
woman at Endor, who had a familiar spirit, is 
called “a, Oub, or Ob; and it is interpreted, 
Pythonissa. The place where she resided, seems 
to have been named from the worship there in- 
stituted : for Endor is compounded of En-Ador, 
and signifies Fons Pythonis, the fountain of light,. 
the oracle of the God Ador. This oracle was, 
probably, founded by the Canaanites; and had 
never been totally suppressed. In antient times 

© Justin Martyr's second Apology. p. 6. 

Of serpent worship, see Eusebius. P. E. 1, 1, c. 10. p. 40, 41. 
And Clementis Alexand. Cohort. p. 14. _Arnobius. |, 5, lian, 
1. 10. c.31. of the Asp. 


Herodotus. 1.2. c. 74. 
8¥ 1 Samuel. c. 28. v. 7. a8 noys. 
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they had no images in their temples, but, in lieu 
of them, used conical stones or pillars, called 
Beirvaie ; under which representation this Deity 
was often worshipped. His pillar was also called 
* Abaddir, which should be expressed Abadir, 
being a compound of Ab, 2x, and ‘Adir; and 
means the serpent Deity, Addir, the same as 
Adorus. It was also compounded with On, a 
title of the same Deity: and Kircher says that 
Obion is still, among the people of Egypt, the 
name of a serpent. 2.8, Ob Mosi, Python, vox 
ab AKgyptiis sumpta ; quibus Obion hodieque ser- 
pentem sonat. Ita * Kircher. The same also 
occurs in the Coptic lexicon. The worship of 
the serpent was very antient among the Greeks, 
and is said to have been introduced by Cecrops. 
“ Philochorus Saturno, et Opi, primam in Attica 
statuisse aram Cecropem dicit. But though some 
represent Opis as a distinct Deity ; yet © others 


eee 

** It is called Abdir, Abadir, and Abaddir, by Priscian. He 
supposes the stone Abaddir to have been that which Saturn swal- 
lowed, instead of his son by Rhea. Abdir, et Abadir, Basruares. 
1. 1.; and, in another part, Abadir Deus est. Dicitur et hoc 
nomine lapis ille, quem Saturnus dicitur devordsse pro Jove, quem 
Greci Basrvaoy vocant. 1. 2. 

83 Bochart. Hierozoicon. 1.1. c. 3. Die. 

“4 Macrobius. Saturnalia. 1.1. c. 10. p. 162. 

** The father of one of the goddesses, called Diana, had the 
name of Upis. Cicero de Natura Deorum. 1.3. 23. 
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introduce the term rather as a title, and refer it 
to more Deities than one: Callimachus, who ex- 
presses it Oupis, confers it upon Diana, and plays 
upon the sacred term: 


86 9 
Ovum, OVAOO EUW. 


It. is often compounded with Chan; and ex- 
pressed Canopus, Canophis, Canuphis, Cnuphis, 
Cneph: it is also otherwise combined; as in 
Ophon, Ophion, Oropus, Orobus, Inopus, Aso- 
pus, Elopus, Ophitis, Onuphis, Ophel, From 
Caneph the Grecians formed Cyniphius, which - 
they used for an epithet to Ammon: 


* Non hic Cyniphius canetur Ammon, 
Mitratum caput elevans arenis. 


It was conferred upon Diana herself; also upon Cybele, Rhea, 
Vesta, Terra, Juno. Vulcan was called Opas, Cicero de Nat. 
Deor. |. 3. | 

Ops was esteemed the Goddess of riches; also, the Deity of 
fire: 
Ort avacoa, muon wpobueos, mve weo Tav Ovewv. Hesychius. 
TT xy Agtesy Ovaxes Bevoeson, Kenres de Aimruvay, Acnedarrovior or 
Ovum (xarzov.) Palephatus. c. 32. p.78. 

*° Callimachus. Hymn to Diana. v. 204. 

*? Sidonius Apollinaris. Carm.9. y. 190. 
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On the subject of serpent worship I shall speak 
more at large ina particular treatise. 


AIN. 

Ain, An, En, for so it is at times expressed, 
signifies a fountain, and was prefixed to the names 
of many places which were situated near foun- 
tains, and were denominated from them. In 
Canaan, near the fords of Jordan, were some 
celebrated waters; whieh, from their name, ap- 
pear to have been, of old, sacred to the Sun. 
The name of the place was ® AZnon, or the foun- 
tain of the Sun; the same to which people re- 
sorted to be baptized by John: not from an 
opinion that there was any sanctity in the waters ; 
for that notion had been for ages obliterated ; 
and the name was given by the Canaanite: but 
° John baptized in Zenon, near to Salim, because. 
there wis much water there: and they came, and 
were baptized. Many places were styled An-ait, 
An-abor, Anabouria, Anathon, Anopus, Anorus. 
Some of these were so called from their situation . 
see 8 A SAR POTS HEN A ae te ey 

*° Away eyyus re Laasy. Eusebius de locorum hominibus in 
sacra Script. Ain On, fonssolis. Salim isnot from Salem, peace; 
but from Sal, the Sun, the Sol of the Latines, Salim, Aquaz 
solis; also Aqui salsa, 

fete Jobn,.-c. 30 yey 
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others from the worship there established. The 
Egyptians had many subordinate Deities, which 
they esteemed so many emanations, wmoproscs from. 
~ their chief God; as we learn from Tamblichus, 
Psellus, and Poa ae These derivatives they 
called ° fountains, and supposed them to be de- 
rived from the Sun ; whom they looked upon as 
the source of all ees Hence they formed 
Ath-El and Ath-Ain, the * Athela and Athena of 
the Greeks. These were two titles appropriated 
_ to the same personage, Divine Wisdom; who was 
supposed to spring from the head of her father. 
Wherever the Amonian religion was propagated, 
names of this sort will oceur; being originally 
given from the mode of eas established *. 

Hence so. many places styled Anthedon, Anthe- 
mus, Ain-shemesh, and the like. The nymph 


i Py thagoras used to swear by TETLANTUY Mayoy wevyvax Pucewss 
See Stanley of the Chaldaic Philosophy, and Selden de Diis Sytis. 
‘Synt. Oo Coke Podos. 

Kat xnyn mayor, nar mnywv weieas amracur. Oracle concerning 
the ee quoted in notes to Jamblichus. p. 299. 

* Athenagor. Legatio. p. 293. 

* The Amonians dealt largely in fountain worship: that is, in 
the adoration of subordinate demons; which they supposed to be 
emanations and derivatives from their chief Deity. They called 
them Zones, Intelligences, Fountains, &c. See Psellus and Sian- 
ley upon the Chaldaic Philosophy. pal DY vest 3s 

See Proclus on the Theology of Plato. 1. 5. ¢. 34. praTs. 


2 
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(Enone was, in reality, a fountain, Ain-On, in 
‘Phrygia; and sacred to the same Deity: and, 
agreeably to this, she 1s said to have been the 
daughter of the river * Cebrenus. The island 
/Egina was named ™* Ginone, and Cinopia, pro- 
bably from its worship. As Divine Wisdom was 
sometimes expressed Ath-Ain, or Aéwa; so, at 
other times, the terms were reversed, and a 
Deity constituted called An-Ait. Témples to this 
goddess occur at Ecbatana in Medta: also in 
Mesopotamia, Persis, Armenia, and Cappadocia; 
where the rites of fire were particularly obser- 
ved. She was not unknown among the antient 
Canaanites; for a temple called Beth-Anath is 
mentioned in the book of % Joshua. Of these 
temples, and the Puratheia there established, 
accounts may be seen in many parts of 
Strabo. | s 

I have mentioned, that all springs and baths 
were sacred to the Sun: on which account they 
were called Bal-ain; the fountains of the great 
Lord of Heaven; from whence the Greeks formed 
Badavea : and the Romans Balnea. The southern 


°° Edita de magno flumine Nympha fui. Ovid. Epist. 5. v.° 10, 

Some make her the daughter of Cebrenus; others of the river 
Xanthus. 

** Plin. NaH: libpaesiie, 

#* osha.) c..b. 10 vase: 
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seas. abounded formerly with large whales: and 
it is well known, that they have’ apertures neat 
their nostrils, through which they spout water in 
a large stream, and to a great height. Hence they 
too had'the name of Bal-Ain, or Balen.’ For 
every thing uncommon was by the Amonians con- 
secrated to the Deity, and denominated from his 
titles. This 1s very haan in all os a of 
Egypt. | 

The term Ovpaves, Ouranus, reldies propeily. to 
the orb of the Sun; but was in aftertimes made to 
comprehend the whole expanse of the heavens, 
It is compounded of Ourain, the fountain of Oris? 
and shews to what it alludes, by its etymology. 
Many places were named Ees-ain, the reverse of 
Ain-ees, or Hanes: “and others farther’ comi- 
pounded Am-ees-ain, and°Cam-ees-ain, rendered 
Amisene, and Camisene: the natural histories of 
which places will generally authenticate’ the ety- 
mology. .'The Amonians settled upon the Tiber: 
and the antient town Janiculum’ was ‘originally 
named ® Camese ; and the region about it Came- 
sene; undoubtedly fromthe fountain Camesene, 
called afterwardyAnna Perenna, whose waters ran 
into the sacred “pool % Numicits': and’ whose 
- priests were the Camene. Yee | 

| °° Macrobius. Sat. 1. 1.¢..7. p. 151., 

“*" Fontis stagna Numici. Virgaly7. 150,» 
VOL. I. F 
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Lam sensible, that some very learned men do 
not quite approve of terms being thus reversed, as 
TL have exhibited them in Ath-ain, Bal-ain, Our- 
ain, Cam-ain; and in other examples: and it is 
esteemed a deviation from the common usage in 
the, Hebrew language ; where the governing word, 
as it is termed, always comes first. Of this there 
ane Many instances; such as Ain-Shemesh, Ain- 
Gaddi, Ain-Mishpat, Ain-Rogel, &c. also Beth- 
E],--Beth-Dagon, Beth-Aven, Beth-Oron. But, 
with submission, this does not affect the etymolo- 
gies, which I have laid before the reader: for Ido 
not deduce them from the Hebrew. And though 
there may have. becn of old a great similitude be- 
tween that language, and those of Egypt, Cutha, 
and Canaan:) yet they were all different tongues. 
There was once but one language among the sons 
of men”. Upon the dispersion of mankind, this 
was, branched out into dialects; and those again 
were subdivided : all which varied every age; not 
only in respect to one another; but each language 
differed, from itself more and more continually. 


Eeeria est, quae prebet aquas, Dea grata Cameenis. Ovid. 
See Plutarch. Numa. | | 

**{It is my opinion that there are two events recorded by 
Moses, Gen. c. 10. throughout; and Gen. c. 11. v. 8.9. One 
was a regular migration of mankind in general to the countries 
allotted to them: the other was a dispersion which related te 
some particulars. -Of-this hereafter I shall treat at large. 
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It is therefore impossible to reduce the whole of 
these to the mode, and standard of any one. Be- 
sides, the terms, of which I suppose these names 
to be formed, are not properly in regimine; but 
are used adjectively, as is common almost in every 
language. We meet in the Grecian writings with 
9 EX Anvec seurov, EdAada diadenrov, ecGerev EANAdE Quvny. 

Also vacoy Linshay, Yuvaina wacov, lsoony seartov, vauriy 
doomoy, Luddy orpov. Why may we not suppose, 
that’ the same usage prevailed in Cutha, and in 
Egypt? And this practice was not entirely fo- 
reign to the Hebrews. We read indéed of Beer- 
sheba, Beer-lahoiroi, &c. but we also read of 
'* Baalath-Beer, exactly similar to the instances 
which I have produced. We meet in the sacred 
writings with Beth-El, and Beth-Dagon: but we 
sometimes find the governing word postponed, as 
in Elizabeth, or temple of Eliza. Tt was a Ca- 
naanitish "name, the same as Elisa, Eleusa, Elasa 


*Nacoy Zineaay, Theocritus. Idyll. 1. v. 124, 
Tovaine re Oncaro wate. Homer. Il. Q. v. 358. 

Lnvbyy £¢ Obmor, aCeroy BIG EDN LbaY. fEschyl. Prometh. v. 2 

To give apets our own language would be needless. 

*° Joshua. c. 19. v. 8. Baalath-Beer, the well or spring’ of 
‘Baal-Ath. 

-" The Jews ofien took foreign names; of which we have in 

stances in Onias, Hyrcanus, Barptolemeus, &c. 

Solinus, ¢. 25. mentions an altar found in North-Britain, ine 
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of Greece and other, countries. . It was a,com- 
pound of El- Ees, and related to the God of light, 
as I have before. shewn. dt was made a feminine 
in aftertimes: and was a name assumed by women 

of the country styled Phenicia, as well as by those ~ 
of Carthage. Hence Dido has this as-a secondary 
appellation ; and mention 1s made by the Poet of 
Dii morientis * Elize,- thoug! hit was properly the 
name of a Deity. It may. be said, that these 
names are foreign to the Hebrews, though some- 
times adopted 3 them :,and_ I. readily erant it; 

for it is the whole, ‘that L contend for...;.All, ‘that 
I want to haye allowed, is, that different nations 
in their. several tongues. ha id different modes of 
collocation and. expression: because I think it as 
unreasonable to determine the usage of the Kgyp- 
tians and antient Chaldeans by the method of the 


scribed to Ulysses: but Goropius Becanus very truly supposes it 
to have been dedicated to the Goddess Elissa, or Eliza. 

Ab Elissa Tyria, quam quidam Dido autumant.  Velleius 
Paterculus. 1. 1. . 

Elisa, quamdiu Carthago invicta fuit, pro Ded culta est, 
Justin. 1.18. ¢. 6. 

The worship of Elisa was carried to Carthage from Canaan and 
Syria: in these parts she was first worshipped ; and her temple 
from that worship was called Eliza Beth. r 

*Sarbeth or Sarabeth is of the same analogy, being put for 
- Beth-Sar or Sara, oxos wuess, OF xupioxn; as a feminine, answer- 
ing to the house of our: Lady. Azo oges Eagalala. Epiphaniug 
de vitis Prophetar. p. 248. See Relandi Palastina. p. 984. 
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Hebrews, as it would be to reduce the Hebrew to 
the mode and — of Egypt. © “What | in 
Joshua, ¢.°19. v. 8. is Baaleth, Is, ig Kings, c. ‘16. 
v.31. ‘Eth-baal : -so’'that’ even ‘in the sacred writ- 
ings we ‘find: terms of this sort transposed. But 
i respect to foreign names, especially of places, 
there ‘are numberless instances similar to those, 
which T have produced. © They occur in all histo- 
ries of countries both antient and modern. “We 
read of Pharbeth, and Phainobeth in Egypt: of 
Themiskir, and * Tigranocerta, which signifies Ti- 


4 
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= Damascus is called by the natives Damasce,. and Damakir. 
The latter signifies the town of Dama or Adama: by which is not 
meant Adam, the father of mankind; but Ad Ham, the Lord 
Ham, the father of the Amonians. Abulfeda styles Damascus, 
Damakir, p- yk Sec or Shec is a prince. Damasec signifies 
principis Ad-Amz (Civitas). ‘From a notion however of Adama 
signifying Adam, a story prevailed that he was butied at Damascus. 
This is so far useful, as;to shew'that Damasee was an abbrevia- 
tion of, Adamasec, and Damakir of Adama-kiz,. : 

Also |  Kupecnarpra, the city of Kuros, the Sun, Steph anus, jen 
Manal carta, Aadouagrer, Zadeaxapra. See Bochart. note in Steph. 
Byzantinum. p. 823. 

Vologesakerta. Plin. 1. 6. p. 332. 

There was No- Anion in Egypt, and Amon-No. Guebr-abad. 
Hyde. p- 363. Ghavrabad. p. 364. Atesh-chana, domus ignis. 
p. 359. “An-Ath, whése temple in Canaan was styled Beth-Anath, 
is found often reversed; and styled Ath-An; whence came Athana, 
and AQjve of the Greeks. “Anath signified the fountain of light, 
and was abbreviated Nath and Neith by the Egyptians. They 
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granes’ city, im Cappadocia, and Armenia. Among 
the eastern nations at this day the names of the 
principal places are of this manner of construction; 
such as Pharsabad, Jehenabad, Amenabad: such 
also Indostan, Pharsistan, Mogulistan, with many. 
others. Hence I hope, if I meet with a temple or 
city, called Hanes, or Urania, I may venture to 
derive it from An-Eees, or Ur-Ain, however the 
terms may be disposed, And ] may proceed far- 
‘ther to suppose that it was denominated the 
fountain of light; as I am able to support my 
etymology be the history of the place. Or if I 
should meet with a country called Azania, I may 
in like manner derive it from Az-An, a fountain 
sacred to the Sun; from whence the country was 
named. And I may suppose this fountain to have 
been sacred to the God of light, on account of 
some real, or imputed, quality in its waters: espe- 
cially if I have any history to support my ety- 
mology. As there was a region named Azania in 
Arcadia, the reader may judge of my interpreta- 
tion by the account given of the excellence of its 


worshipped under this title a divine emanation, supposed to be the 
Goddess of Wisdom. The Athenians, who came from Sais in 
Egypt, were denominated from this Deity, whom they expressed 
Ath-An, or A$uvm, after the Ionian manner. Tas worews (Laity) 
Ocos aeynyos eri, AvyyaTiss prey T BvOe Nid, “EAAnvess Of, WS O. EXERVMY 
Avyos, Abnye. Plato in ‘Timeo, p. 21. 

2 
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waters. 4 Alana, peegos 70S Apnadsoes—eet! xonin He 
Auvites, 1 ras yevoueves te vdaros ‘roves jande hy oopeny 
r# owe avexecta, Hanes in * Eeypt was thé reverse 
of Azan ; formed however of the same terms; sie 
of the same purport precisely. | 

In respect to this city it may be objectia,, that 
if it had signified, what I suppose, we should have 
found it in the sacred text, instead of oon; ex- 
pressed wx py. If this were true, we must bé 
obliged to suppose, whenever the sacred writers 
found a foreigw name, composed of terms not 
unlike some in their own language, that they 
formed them according to their own mode of ex- 
pression, and reduced them to the Hebrew ortho- 
eraphy. In short, if the etymology of an Egyp- 
tian or Syriac name could be possibly obtained: 
in their own language, that they had always’ an 
eye to such etymology; and rendered the word’ 
precisely according to the Hebrew manner of 
writing and pronunciation. But this cannot be 
allowed. We cannot suppose the sacred writers, 
to have been so unnecessarily scrupulous. As far 
as I can judge, they appear to have acted in a 
manner quite the reverse. They seem to have 
aid down an excellent rule, which would have 


* Stephanus Byzantinus. 
> {saiah.-c. 30. vi 4. 
Of Hanes I shall hereafter treat more fully. 
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been,attended with great utility, had‘it. beenwuni-: 
versally. followed.: this: _wWas,..of- exhibiting every. 
name,.asit was expressed at the time wisn they. 
wrote, and by,the-people, to whom they;addressed. 
themselves. . If this. people, through -length’ of) 
time, did-not keep up to the, original) etymology 
in. their, pronunciation, it) was unnecessary for the: 
sacred..Penmen::to: maintain it in.their writings, | 
They, wrote ,to -be; understood :) but would» have; 
defeated, their own purpose, if they had {called 
things, by, names, which no. longer existed, ;,If 
length, of, time ,had introduced any. variations, 

those. changes. were attended, to.; what, was'called 
Shechem by Moses, , is termed: Binge or aaa by 
the.7 Apostle. .... 


© Genesis. c. S34. Ve 4. John. c. 4. y.5.° It is called Enywe by 
Syncellus. p. 100, 

7 The same term is not alw ays aeresls aaaiabed even by the 
sacred writers. They vary at different times both in respect to 
names of places and of men. “What i is in Numbers, c. 13. 8. 
yw, Hoshea, is in Joshua. c. 1. v. 1. pwn Jehoshua: and in 
the Acts, c.-7. v.45. Jesus, Ieeei> Balaam the son of Beor, 
Numbers, c. 22. v. 5! is called the sow of Bosor, 2 Peters c. 2, 
vy. 15. ) 

* Thus Quirinus or Quirinius is Styled Curenius, Luke.c,)2. v, $e 
and Lazarus put for Eleasar, Luke. c. 16. y. 20. and John. c. 11, 
Veena 
Baal-Zebub, BeerleCza, Matthew..c..12. v.24, So Bethbara in 
Judges, c.7. v. 24. is Bethabara of John.,c. 1. v.28) 


Almug, a species of Cedar, mentioned 1 Kings, ¢110) v.11. ig 
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_APHA, APHTHA, PTHA, PTHAS. 


Fire, and likewise the God of fire, was by the 
Amonians styled Apthas, and Aptha; contracted, 
and by different authors expressed, Apha, Pthas, 
and Ptha. He is by Suidas supposed ‘to “have 
been the Vulcan of Memphis. las; 6° Hoaises 
wapt Meugiraic. And Cicero makes him the same 
Deity of the Romans. 9° Secundus, (Vulcanus) 
Nilo natus, Phas, ut Agyptii appellant, quem 
custodem esse Aigypti volunt. The author of the 
Clementines describes him much’ to the same 
purpose. "° Aryumriqs de oprorws—ro mue dix Oiadentos 
Dlx exwrecav, 0 tounveverer Howisos, ™ Huetius takes 


styled Algum in 2 Chron. c. 2. v. 8. ‘The city Chala of Moses, 
Gen. c. 10. v. 12. is Calne of Isaiah. Is not Chalno as Carchemish ? 
c. 10. v. 9. Jerubbaal of Judges is Jerubbeseth, 2 Samuel ¢. 11. 
iy. 21. Ram,;’1' Chrony e/'2.- v.10. “is Aram in Matth. ¢, bov. 3. 
Ruth. e. 4. v.19. Hesron begat Ram. par 

Percussit Dominus Philistim a Gebah ad Gazar. 2Sam. c. 5. 
BLY 8K | 
Percussit Deus Philistim a Gibeon ad Gazarah. 1 Chron. c. 14. 
y. 16. | 

“ Tamblichus says the same: “EAanves Os ex¢ “HOairov peroraps 
Cavecs rov dba. lamblichus de Myster. sect..8. c.3. p. 159, 

* Cicero de Natura Deorum. 1. 3. ¢. 22. 

*° Auctor Clementinarum. Hom. 9. p. 687. Boiclesi 

#* Fluetii Demonstratio Evan. p, &8.. 
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/ 
notice of the different ways in which this name: 
is expressed: Vulcano Pthas, et Apthas nomen: 
fuisse scribit Suidas. Narrat Eusebius Ptha Mgyp-. 
tiorum eundem esse ac Vulcanum Grecorum ; 
Patrem illi fuisse Cnef, rerum opificem. How- 
ever the Greeks and Romans may have appro- 
priated the term, it was, properly, a title of 
* Amon: and Iamblichus acknowledges as much 
in a ™ chapter wherein he particularly treats of 
him. But, at the same time, it related to fire: 
and every place, im the composition of whose 
name it 1s found, will have a reference to that 
element, or to its worship. | 

There was a place called Aphytis in Tinea, 
where the Amonians settled very early; and 


™* Tt is sometimes-compounded, and rendered Am-Apha ; after 
the Ionic manner expressed Hyn¢w ; by Jamblichus, Hui?. Kas’ 
eeAAyy. Os Tok Weosarrer Oro» Hynde. SAC te Sais p. 158. 

Hemeph was properly Ham-Apha, the God of fire. 

Tt was also rendered Camephis, Keunsc, and Keynn,, from 
Cam-Apha. Stobeus from Hermes. 

By Asclepiades, Keunss, or Kyngrs. KaynQw rov nasov ebvacs 
Quo avrov Tov Onwrs Tov yay Tov vonTsrv. Apud Damascium in vita 
Isidori. Photius. 

**Famblichus,. Sect. 8: o..3. p.159. 

Hence axrw, incendo::. also Aptha, an inflammation, a: fiery 
eruption. 

AQba, mev conars EAnwore.. Hesychius. 


APGa, rcyerecs eZovnuarwvedos xr. Ftymolog, Mag. 
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where was an oracular temple of Amon. Agurn, 
n Aguris, worss weos tH Twaanvn Ovpouns, oma Agus 
THOS EV X VE. Eoxe: OF v WOALS fe RUT ELOY TS Appotovos, 
Aphyte, or Aphytis, is acity hard by Pallene, in 
Thrace ; so called from one Aphys, a natiwe of 
those parts. This city had once an oracular temple 
of Ammon. 

‘It stood in the very. country called Bulbars, 
where the worship of fire once particularly pre- 
vailed. There was a city Aphace; also a temple 
of that name in Mount Libanus, sacred to Venus 
Aphacitis, and denominated from fire. Here, 
too, was an oracle: for most temples of old were 
supposed to be oracular. It is described by 
Zosimnus, who says, * that near the temple was 
a large lake, made by art, in shape like a star. 
About the building, and in the neighbouring 
ground, there at times appeared a fire of a glo- 
bular figure, which burned like a lamp. It 
generally shewed itself at times when a celebrity 
was held: and, he adds, that even in his time it 
avas frequently seen. 

All the Deities of Greece Were arorracpare, OF 
derivatives, formed from the titles. of Amon, and 


ie Stephanus Byzantinus. 
5 Zosimus. 1. 1. p. 53. 
See Etymolog. Magnum, Apha, 
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Orus, the Sun. Many of*them betray this in 
their secondary appellations: for, we read not 
only of Vulcan, but of Diana being called ® Apha, 
and Aphea ;.and in Crete Dictynna had the same 
name: Hesychius observes; Agaia, 7 Aixruwe. Cas- 
tor and Pollux) were styled  Agerngic:: and. Mars 
™ Apheus was worshipped in Arcadia. Apollo 
was likewise called  Agnrwe: “but it was properly 
the place of worship; though Hesychius otherwise 
explains'it. Aphetor was what the antient Do- 
rians expressed Apha-Tor, a'* fire tower, or Pru- 
taneum; the same which the Latines called of 
old Pur-tor, of the like signification. This, i 

aftertimes, was rendered Pretorium: and the 
chief persons, ‘who officiated, Prestores. » They 
were originally priests. of fire ;»and, for that rea- 
son, were called *'Aphete’: and every Pretor had 


*° Pausanias.,.1,.2--p,180.- 4, 

v7 Pausamias. 1. 3. p..242. supposed to be named from races. 

78 Pausanias. 1, 8. p- 692. or Adzvesos, as some read coe 

In like manner ee noob wage ‘Bhar ‘Stephanus By- 
zantinus, Ang di 

#8 eae l. 82 e116. : ‘AQnrwe, 6: ev rors “Aea@ors Ocos. 
Auctor Antiquus apud Lilium Gyraldum. Syntag. 7. 

*°"These towers were-oracular temples; and Hesychius ex- 
pressly Says, ADnTopera, JAXUTELO, AQntoeus, % POPnTEVvoyTos. Hesy- 
chius. AQnropos Amonrwves. Iliad. ee PAG. 404. TleoQnrevovrog 
ua pavrevoneve. Schol. ‘ibid. 

** See Hoffman. *Lexic, 
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a ~brazier of live coals carried before him, as a 
badge of his afice. 


7 2 
‘ 


AST, ASTA, ESTA, HESTIA. 


Erk, sta, Esta, signified fire ; and also the 
Deity of that element. The Greeks expressed it 
‘Essa ; and the Romans, Vesta. Plutarch, speak- 
ing of the sacred water of Numicius being dis- 
covered by the priestesses of this Deity, cails 
them the virgins of * Hestia. Esta and Asta 
signified also a sacred hearth. In early times 
every district. was divided according to the 
number of the sacred hearths; each of which 
constituted a,community, or parish. They were, 
in. different parts, styled Puratheia, _Empureia, 
Prutaneia,; and Pretoria: also *% Phratriai, and 
Apaturia: but the most common name was Asta. 


72 Plutarch. Nama. vol. 1. p. 68. “Ydwe iepov amooese as ae 
‘Esiaios caebevoss, wn : 

Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige flammam. 

Ovid. Fasti. 1. 6.. vr 294. 
el Dearogas, T3S THC AVTNS METEW OUT AS Pompei ty TUYYEUESS He- 
sychius. 

Amareesc, toern Abaincw. Hesychius. Apaturia is compounded 
of Apatour, a fire-tower. Phrator is a metathesis for Phar-Tor,;* 
from Phur, ignis; So Pretor and Preetorium are from Pur-tor 
of the same purport. The gencral name for all of them was 


Purgoi, still with a reference to fire. 
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These were all places of general rendezvous. for 
people of the same community. Here were kept 
up perpetual fires: and places of this sort were 
made use of for courts of judicature, where the 
laws of the country, Sevssas, were explained, and 
enforced. Hence Homer speaking of a person 
snot worthy of the rights of society, calls him 
““Agentwp, abeussos, aversos. 

The names of these buildings were given to’ 

them from the rites there practised; all whiclr re- 

lated to fire. The term Asta was in aftertimes by 
the Greeks expressed, Asu, Astu; and appropriated 
to a city. The name of Athens was at first 
*Astu; and then Athena of the same purport: 
for Athene is a compound of Ath-En, Tenis fons; 
in which name there is a reference both to the’ 
guardian Goddess of the city; and also to the 
perpetual fire preserved within its precincts. The 
God. of fire, Hephaistus, was an Egyptian com- 
pound of Apha-Astus, rendered by the Ionian 
Greeks Hephestus. 

The * Cameene of Latium, who were supposed 
to have shewn the sacred fountain to the Vestals, 
were probably the original priestesses, whose busi- 
ness it was to fetch water for lustrations from that 


Tn at ren ee te 


me Tad wAS veG3! 
*5 Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 24. 
Plutarch, Numa. p. 62. 
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stream, For Cam-Ain is the fountain of the Sun: 
and the Cameenze were named from their atten- 
dauce upon that Deity. The Hymns in the tem- 
ples of this God were sung by these women: 
hence the Cameene were made presidents of 
music. | 
Many regions, where the rites of fire were kept 
up, will be found to have beem named Asta, Hestia, 
- Hestiza, Hephestia; or to have had cities so 
“called. This will appear from the histories of 
Thessaly, Lycia, Egypt, Lemnos ; as well as from 
other countries. : 
| From Asta and. Esta come the terms Atstas, 
Austus, Adstuo, As, “Essa, “Esser. 


‘ 


SHEM, SHAMEN, SHEMESH. 
Shem, and Shamesh, are terms, which relate to 
the heavens, and to the Sun, similar to mw, 


ee ee ene 


- 7° Tn Syria was Astacus, or the city of Chus: and Astacur, the 
ity ofthe Sun. In other parts were Astacures, and Astaceni, 
nations: Astacenus Sinus; Astaboras; Astabeni; Astabus and 
Astasaba in Ethiopia; Astalepha at Colchis; Asta and Astea in 
Gedrosia; Asta in Spain, and Liguria; Asta and regio Astica:in 
Thrace. 
Doris named Hestixotis. Strabo. 1. 9. p. 668. 
las "Peas, & ye Tleuraverm Aerhoyyas, “Erie. 


Pindar. Nem. Ode 11. y. 1. 
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Dow ww, of the Hebrews. Many places of reputed! 
sanctity, suchas Same, Samos, Samothrace, Sa- 
morna, were denominated from it: Philo Biblius: 
informs us, that the Syrians, and Canaanites, 
lifted up their hands to Baal-Samen, the Lord‘of 
Heaven; under which title they honoured the Suns 
x Tas sevens ogevyew sss zpoves meos roy ‘Hasov* reroy yee, 
ones, ear Evopesov pOvoy OTPANOY KYPION -BAAA~ 
ZAMAN xarzvrec. Ephesus was'a place of ereat 
sanctity: and its original name was * Samorna ; 
which seems to be a compound of Sam-Oran, 
Ceelestis Sol, fons Lucis. We read of Samicor 
in Elis, *xwerov Lausnov, with a sacred cavern: and 
of a town called * Samia, which lay above it. 
The word X<uves was a contraction of Semanos, 
from Sema-on; and properly signified divine and 
celestial. Henes TEV CLs Deas, cemyy zoom Antient 
Syria was particularly devoted to the worship of 
the Sun, and of the Heavens; and it was by the 
natives called Shems and Shanis! which undoubt- 
edly means the land of Shemesh, from the worship 
there followed. It retains the name at this * day. 


“7 Philo apud Euseb. Prep. Evang. 1. 1..¢.10..0 

Arabibus Sol Talos, Tavs, et Samasa. Lilius Gyrald, Syntag. 
7. p. 280. | 

*° Stephanus Byzant. 

*? Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 386. 

*° Pausanias. 1. 5. p. 387, 388. 

** Abulfeda, Tab. Syria. p- 5. Syria Scham appellata. Di- 
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In Canaan ‘was'a town and temple, ‘called Beth- 
Shemesh. | What some’ expressed Shem and Sham, 
the Lubim seem to have pronounced Zam: hence 
the capital’ of Numidia was named Zama, and 
Zamana, from Shamen, ‘Ceelestis. © This we may 
learn from an inscription in ** Reineccius. 
~ JULIO. PROCULO. 
PREF. URB! PATRONO. 
COL. BYZACENE. ET. PA 
TRONO. COLON. ELIA.” 
* ZAMAN. REGIA. 


~ Ham being the Apollo of the east, was: wor- 

shipped as the Sun ; and was also called Sham and. 
Shem. - This” has bbb the cause of much per- 
plexity, and mistake: for by these means many of. 


viditur Syria in quinque preefecturas, quarum unicuique nomine 
proprio nomen, Al Scham, scil. Syrie, commune datur. Excerp- 
tum ex Ibn Ol Wardi. p. 176. 

Abulfeda supposes, that Puna is called Scham, quasi sinistra. 
It was called Sham for the same reason that it was called Syria. 
Lveos yae 6 nAbos, the same as Zeigios. Persae Even Deum vocant. 
‘Lilius Gyraldus. Sy ntag. 1. p. 5. Yvewwe ex, i.e. Dea Ceelestis. 
Syria is called at this day Souristan. Souris from Sehor, Sol, 
Zetgios of Greece. . 
 * Reineccii Syntagma. Class..6. cxxii. p. 458. 

33 F'1-Samen was probably the name of the chief temple at Zama; 
and comprised the titles of the Deity, whom the Numidians wor- 
shipped. E] Samen signifies Deus Celestis, or Coeelorum: which 
El] Samen was changed by the Romans to Zilia Zamana. 

VOL. I. G 
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his posterity have been referred to a wrong line, 
and reputed the sons of Shem ; the title of one 
brother not being distinguished from the real 
name of the other. Hence the Chaldeans have 
by some been adjudged to the line of *Shem: 
and Amalek, together with the people of that 
name, have been placed to the same account. His 
genealogy is accordingly represented by Ebn 
Patric. He makes him the son of Aad, and great 
grandson of Shem. * Fuitque Aad filius Arami, 
filius Shemi, filius Now. The author of the Chro- 
nicon Paschale speaks of * Chus, as of the line of 
Shem: and Theophilus in his treatise to Autoly- 
cus does the same by * Mizraim. Others. go far- 
ther, and add Canaan to the * number. Now 
these are confessedly the immediate sons of ” Ham: 
3 

34 Tesoy Je 6: Kardaios aro Te Un uarayorrar, ef & ta b Alpacas ’ 
Syncelli Chronograph. p. 98. 

35 Eutychii sive Ebn Patricii Hist. vol. 1. p. 60. 

39 Ex rye Quang Te Sn~ Rovg ovouare, 6 Aibto. Chron. Paschal. 
p- 36. 

ans GEM Oe ttog Te Lnw~— ovopare Masparip. Theophilus ad 
Autolye. 1. 2. p. 370. 

38 Alii Shemi filium faciunt Canaanem. Relandi Palestina. 
v. 1. p. 7 : 

29The sons of Ham; Cush and Mizraim, and Phut, and , 
Canaan. Genesis. c. 10. v. 6. 

Ham is the father of Canaan. Genesis. c. 9. v. 18, 22. 

‘From Sam, and Samen, came Summus; and Hercules Sum- 
manus; Samabethi, Samanzi, Samonacodoma. 
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80 that we may: understand, who ‘Was properly 
alluded to in these passages under the name of 
Shem. a | 


‘MACAR. . 


This was a sacred title given’ by the Amonians 
to their Gods ; which often occurs in the Orphic 
hymns, when any Deity is invoked: 


# Kaubs, Manae Tlasav, tirvoxrove, Dos€e Hunger. | 
“i Kau6s, Manae, mavdeones ex wv cosmvrov omprc. 


Many people assumed to themselves this title: 
and. were styled * Maxaees, or Macarians: and 
various colonies were supposed to have been led 

by an imaginary personage, Macar, or ® Maca- 
_reus. In consequence of this, we find that the 
most antient name of many cities and islands was 


= 


*° Orphic. Hymn, 33. 

4 Or phic. Hymn. 7. So Eabe Malewos 4 ‘to Hercules, and to Pan. 
Kavbs Mezxaeg, to Dionusus. Also, Max: Nngeve. Kavbs, Maxorgs 
Quo», to Corybas the Sun. , 

At Meagray omAoreeay Maxnapwy yevecy te, xgiow Te. 
Orphic. Argonaut. v. 42, 
** Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 327, 328. 
We read of Macaria in the Red Sea. Plin. 1.6. ¢. 29. 
Te Tvenceser ogac, nat Maxaese. ~ Diodorus Sic.. 1. 3. po 173: 


He 
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Macra, Macris, and “ Macaria.. . The ,Grecians 
supposed the term Macar to. signify. happy; 
whence Maxages $2 was interpreted evdaipoves: bat 
whether this was the original purport of the word 
may be difficult to determine. It is certain that 
it was a favourite term; and many places of 
sanctity were denominated’ from it: Macar, as 
a person, was by some esteemed the offspring of 
4s Lycaon; by others, theson of “ Aolus.. ‘Dio- 
dorus Siculus calls him # Macareus, and speaks 


“* Cyprus was called Maxagia, with a town of the same name. 
Ptolem. 

Lesbos Macaria: Clarissima Lesbos; appellata Lana, Pelaggia, 
Aigeira, Athiope, Macaria, a Macareo Jovis nepote.. Plin. 1.3: 
c. 31. and: Mela. J. 2. c. 7. p. 209. t 

“Occoy Agobos ouved w Managos 00g EvTos eecyet. Homer. Thad. S25 
v. 544. : | 

Rhoades} called sea nal piy-P4 Ese 

A fountain in Attica Was called Macaria. Pausanias. 1.1. p.79: 

Part of Thrace, Macaria. Apollonius Rhod, 1.1. v. 1115. 

A city in Arcadia. “Mazapias.~ Steph. Byzant. 

Maxaeg, a king of Lesbos. Clement. Cohort. p. 27. 

An island of Lycia, Macara. Steph. Byzant. | 

The Macares, ‘who were the reputed sons of Deucalion, after 
a deluge, settled in Chios, Rhodes, and other islands. Diodorus 
Sic. 1. 5. p. 347. 

*S Pausanias. 1. 8.« p2602.. He csiouitl of Macaria the daughter 
of Hercules. 1. b./ p..80s1) 

4° Pausanias. 1. 10.-p. 896. 

*” Diodorus. 1, 5: p.347. Manag 6 Kewaxe. Schol. in Homer. 

liad. Q. v. 544, | 


& 
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of him’as the son-of Jupiter. This term is often 
found compounded Macar-On: from whence peo- 
ple were denominated Managuves, and * Manxgaves 5 
and places were called Maxgw». This, probably, 
was the original of the name given to. islands 
which were styled Maxaewy moo. They were to 
be found in the Pontus Euxinus, as well as in the 
Atlantic. The Acropolis of Thebes in Beeotia 
was, in like’ manner, called ” Maxeeov vacos. It 
was certainly an Amonian sacred term. The in- 
land city, Oasis, stood in an Egyptian province, 
which-had the * same name: so that the meaning 
must not be sought for in Greece. ‘This term 
was sometimes expressed as a feminine, Macris, 
and Macra: and by the Grecians: was interpreted 
longa; as if it related to extent. . It was cer- 
tainly an antient word, and related to their theo- 
logy ; but was grown so obsolete that the original 


8 Os Lawos, Ss meoregov cAeyor Maxewvac. Strabo, LF. 
Sanni, Laver, means Heliade, the same as Macarones. Me- 
xewvec, near Colchis, 6s vw» Lavo. Stephanus Byzant. 
49 The same as the Cadmeum. Maxagwy vnoos, 1 axgororrs Tw» 
ev Bowtie Onbuv ro warasov, we 6 Maguendns. Suidas. 
Diodorus: Siculus. 1. 5. p. 347. Maxagwv moo, near Britain 
and Thule. Scholia in Lycophron. vy. 1200. 
“Aid” stow Maxaguy vncor, TOs meg Tov aersoy 
Znva, Qrwy Cacrrana, Pen rene Td” EVE WY WOW. 
Of the Theban Acropolis, Tzetzes in Lycophron. v. 1194. 
5° Herodotus. 1. 3. c. 16. 


& 
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purport could not be retrieved. I think we may 
be assured that it had no relation to length, 
Eubcea was, of old, called Macris; and may be 
looked upon as comparatively long: but Icarus, 
Rhodes, and Chios, were likewise called so; and 
they. did not project in length more than the 
islands in their “neighbourhood. They were, 
therefore, not denominated from their figure. 
There was a cavern in the Acropolis of Athens, 
which was called Macrai, according to Euripides. 


V 


* TeooBoppov avreov, as Maxous ximanonomer. 


The same author shews, manifestly, that it was — 
a proper name; and that the place itself was 
styled Macrai. ‘This was a contraction for Macar- 
Ai, or the. place of Macar: 


= Maxeas de MHCOS Es” ENMEL HEXANMEVOS, 


All these places were, for a religious reason, so 
denominated from Macar, a title of the Deity. 


Re en ne ES Sa, eee es | en ie 
** Macra, a river in Italy. Plin. 1.3. ¢. 5. 
°* Euripides in Ione. v. 937. Evba mporboppus mereas 
Mangas xarzor yng avaxtres, Atbidos. Ibid. 
Pausanias informs us that the children of Niobe were supposed 
to have been here slain in this cavern. 
** Euripides ibid. Also, in another place, he mentions 


Kexeoros ES ArT ea, XK Meaxeus WETENLEDESS. 
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MELECH. 


Melech, or, as it is sometimes expressed, 
Malech, and Moloch, betokens a king; as does 
Malecha a queen. It was a title, of old, given 
to many Deities in Greece; but, in after times, 
grew obsolete and misunderstood : whence it was 
often changed to peaiyos, and perrysos, which sig- 
nified the gentle, sweet, and benign Deity. Pausa- 
nias tells us that Jupiter was styled MeaAsyios, both 
in * Attica and at * Argos: and, in another part 
of his work, he speaks of this Deity under the 
same title, in company with Artemis at Sicyon. 
Ess de Zeus MesaAiysos, xas Aorepis ovopuce? omen Tarewe, 
He mentions that they were both of great anti- 
quity, placed in the temple before the introduc- 
tion of images: for, the one was represented by 
a pyramid, and the other by a bare pillar: Mugapids 
pyar) Mesias sos, NOE LOVE ESV ELKAT LEN, He also speaks 
of some unknown Gods at Myonia in Locris, 
called coi Maiasysos; and of an altar, with an 


a 


54 AvaSaor Se Tov KnQiooov Capos |siv ccpyaios Meirixis Atos. 
Pausanias. 1.1. p. 9. 

°> Pausanias. 1. 2. p. 154. 

>°’Pausanias. |. 2. p. 132. 
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inscription of the same purport, *7 Bwpos Ozu 
Messy twv. 

Rivers often had the name of Melech. There 
was one in Babylonia, generally expressed Nahar 
Malcha, or the royal stream: these too were often 
by the Grecians changed ‘to. Meiaiyor. The fore- 
going writer gives an instance in a “river of 
Achaia. Malaga in Spain was properly Malacha, 
the royal city. . [take the name of Amalek to have 
been’ Ham * Melech abbreviated::a_ title taken 
by the Amalekites from the head of their family. 
In like manner L imagine © Malchom, the God of 
the. Sidonians, to have been a contraction of 
Malech-Chom, Gesircus ‘Hass: a title given to the 
Sun; but conferred also upon the chief of the 
An shian ** family. 


ANAC. 


Anac was a title of high antiquity, and seems 


57 Pausanias. ]. 10. p. 897. 

> Pausanias. 1. 7. p. 573. 

+2 Tre country of the Amalekites is called the land of Ham. 
Chronicles. c. 4, v. 40. 

ed elgeecoll. Vs ops 

tT will cut off the remnant of Baal from this place, and the 
name of the Chamerims with the priests 5 and them that worship 
the host of heaven upon the house tops, and them that worship, 
and that swear by the Lord, and that swear by Malcham. ete 8 


‘ i 


niah. c. 1. v. 4. 
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to have been originally appropriated to persons of 
great strength, and stature. Such people in the 
plural were.styled Anakim; and one family of 
them were to be found at * Kirjath-Arba. Some 
of them were likewise among the Caphtorim, who 
settled in Palestina. Pausanias represents Asterion, — 
whose tomb is said to have been discovered in 
Lydia, as a son of Anac, and of an enormous size. 
13 Evvas de Assgsov pev Avanros’ Avaxta de I'ns T %b0%—0$ 0 
EDUVN TO THXNMG TELEX OVTH ES TISbV, WS Esiy avlowme” sack 
Ova mervyetios BM ESLY ae OY edovev. We may from 
hence perceive that the history of the Anakim was 
not totally obliterated among the Grecians. Some 
of their Deities were styled avanres’ others OVaXT ORES, 
and their temples avaxzegia. Michael Psellus 
speaking of heresies, mentions, that some people 
were so debased, as to worship Satanaki: °+ Avroy 


Judges. c. 1. v. 10. Joshua. c. 15. v. 13. Deuteronomy. 
e. 9; vv: OT. Joshtia. C211" v. 224 and e213. We12. 

The priests at the Elusinian mysteries were called AvaxroreAcras. 
Clement. Alex. Cohort. p. 16. 

°3 Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 87. It was in the island Lade before 
Miletus. The author adds, when the bones were discovered. 
Avrina os Aoyos nardey €6 TSS WOAASS Tnpvove T3 Xpuowoes EWE LEY TOY 
VEXEOV——-KTA—2E HEbnceppov TE TOT A{LOY Queavorv EXAAOVY. 

See Cicero de Nat. Deor. |. 3. of Anaces, Avaxtes. Tovg Atos 
wOvPSs Avanas os Abnyetsos TM poTnyoesvray, Plutarch. Numa. 

** Michael Psellus. p. 10. 
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de Povey erityesoy Latavont evseovigovre:. Satanaki seems 
to be Satan Ande, draBoros Buoirevs. 

Necho,; Nacho; Necus, Negus, which im the 
Eeyptian and Ethiopic languages signified a king, 
probably was. an abbreviation of Anaco, and 
Anachus. It was sometimes expressed Nach, 
and Nacchi. The buildings represented at Perse- 
polis are said to’ be the work of Nacki Rustan ; 
which signifies the lord, or prince Rustan. 


ZAR, and SAR. 


Sar is a rock, and made use of to signify a pro- 
montory. As temples were particularly erected 
upon such places, these eminences were often 
denominated Sar-On, from the Deity, to whom 
the temples were sacred. The term Sar was 
oftentimes used as a mark of high honour. The 
Psalmist repeatedly addresses God as his Rock, 
6 the Rock of his refuge; the Rock of his salva- 
tion. It is also used without a metaphor, for a 
title of respect: but it seems then to have been 
differently expressed. The~sacred writers call 
that lordly people the Sidonians, as well as those 


*5 Psalm 28. v. 1. Deuteron. c, 32. v. 15. Isaiah. c. Re vy. 10. 
Psalm 78. v. 35. It is often styled Selah. 
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of Tyre, *Sarim. The name of Sarah was given 
to the wife of Abraham by way of eminence; and 
signifies a © lady, or princess. It is continually to 
be found in the composition of names, which re- 
late to places, or persons, esteemed sacred by the 
Amonians. We read of Serapis, Serapion, Serap- 
ammon: also of Sarchon, and Sardon: which is 
@ contraction for Sar-Adon. In Tobit mention 
is made of “Sarchedonus; the same name as the 
former, but with the eastern aspirate. The Sarim 
in Esther are taken notice of as persons of high 
“honour: the same dignity seems to have been 
known among the Philistim, by whom it was ren- 
dered ” Sarna, or Sarana: hence came the 7 Tyrian 
‘word Sarranus for any thing noble and splendid, 
In the prophet Jeremiah are enumerated the titles 
of the chief princes, who attended Nebuchad« 
nezzar in his expedition against Judea. Among 
others he mentions. the ”Sarsechim. This is a 
plural, compounded of Sar, and Sech, rendered-also 
Shec, a prince or governor. Sar-Sechim signifies 
°° Isaiah. c. 23. v. 8. 

°7 Genesis, c. 17. v. 15. 

“ Tobit. c. 1. v. 22. bs 

°° Esther. c. 1. v. 16. 

7° Joshua. c. 13. v. 3.%31D. Judges. ¢. 16. v. 5. 

In Samuel they are styled Sarnaim. 1. c. 29. v. 7» 


7* Ostrum Sarranum. 
7? Jeremiah. c, 39, -¥. 3. 
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the chief’of the princes andrrulers. ~Rabshekah is 

nearly of the same purport : dtusignifies the: great 

prince ; ‘as by Rabsares) is: meant the chief 7 Eu- 

nuch; by Rabmag, the chief of the Magi. -Many 

places in Syria-and Canaan have the term Sar im 

composition; such: as Sarabetha, Sariphea, Sa- 

reptha.” Sardis, the *capital of Croesus, was the \ 
city of Sar-Ades, the same as Atis, the Deity of 
the country. | | 

“High ™ groves, or rather hills with woods of an- 

tient oaks, were named Saron ; because they were 

sacred to the Deity so called. Pliny takes notice 

of the Saronian bay near Corinth, and of the oaks 

which grew near it. 7 Portus Ceenitis, Sinus Sa- 

ronicus olim querno nemore redimitus; unde 

nomen, Both the oaks and the place were de- 

nominated from the Deity Sar-On, and Chan-Ait, 

by the Greeks rendered Eagav, and Kosverrss, which 

are'titles of nearly the same purport. Saron was 

undoubtedly anantient God in Greece.” Lilius 


"73 Tsaiah. c..37. v. 4. Jeremiah. c. 39. v. 3. 

74+ It is sometimes expressed Saronas. 

Est et regio Saronas, sive dgvyos. Reland. Palestina. p. 188. 
Any place sacred to the Deity Saron was liable to have this name: 
hence we find plains so called in the Onomasticon of Eusebius. 
‘O Laguv—n aro Te Oe8S OQalwp ews THY TiCegrcdes Abizyny wer. 

75 Plin. b 4.0e. 8.° Sepa 

7° Lilius Gyraldus. Syntag. 4. p. 170. from Pausanias, and 


Aristides in Themistoclem. 
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Gyraldus styles him Deus Marinus; but. he was, 
properly, the Sun.. Diana, the sister of Apollo, 
is named 7 Saronia: and there were Saronia sacra, 
together with a festival at 7 Troezen; in which 
place Orus was supposed to have been born, 
ms Qeov yeverbas oOiow ev yn T OWTOV. Orus. was, the | 
same as Sar-On, the Lord of light. *® Rocks 
were called Saronides, from having temples and 
towers sacred to this Deity: just as groves of. 
oaks were, of which I:took notice above... ‘This 
imterpretation is given’ by * Hesychius ; and by 
the Scholiast, upon the following verse - Calli- 
thachus : : ies 

ATH aronnees UEEVEGDE Eada “i ti sola 

bariga 


As oaks were ‘styled Saronides, so likewise: were 
the antient Druids, by whom the: oak was held 
so sacred.. Hence oe us Siculus, Spedkinis of 


Be ‘ ‘ ss ‘ a 


*g Lapwvsee, Prive Angee. "Hee She was, by the Persians, 
| tiamed Sar-Ait. Laentss, Aeteuics’ os Tepres. ibidem. 
™ Pausanias. “1, 2. p. 189. 
_ ™ Pausanias. 1.2. p. 181. | 
*° Callimachus calls the island Asterie xaxuy capoyv. Arepiny 
govroto xanov caeov. This, by the Scholiast, ig interpreted xaAvy- 
tgoy’ but it certainly means a Rock. Hymn. in Delon. -v. 225. 
oe Leepwrides WET PA, as Over TAAHLOTNT A KEM NVULKL doves. Hesych. 
9% Callimachus. Hymn to Zeus. Vi 22. 


if 
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the priests of Gaul, styles them 3 Didorogor, beoroiyos 
——TEeLTTWS Tiwutvol, ee LAPONIAAS ovomalert. This 
is one proof, out of many, how far the Amonian 
religion was extended ; and how little we know 
of Druidical worship, either in respect to its es- 
* s€ncé or its origin. | 


UCH. 


Uch, ‘x, expressed also Ach, Och, Oya; was 
a term of honour among the Babylonians, and 
the rest of the progeny of Chus; and occurs 
- cortinually in the names of men and places which 
have any connection with their history. I have 
shewn, in a former “ treatise, that the shepherds 
who ruled in Egypt were of that race, and that 
they came from Babylonia and Chaldea. Euse- 
bius informs us, that their national title was 
“5 Yxoveos; Or, as it was undoubtedly expressed 
by the people themselves, Yxxovros, Uc-Cusus. It. 
is a term taken notice of by Apion and Manethon, | 
and they speak of it as a word in the sacred 
language of the country, which signified a king: 
1x xaf’ begav yrwooay Cacirsce onuosver. 1 wonder 
that this word has been passed over with so little 
wmqaaA une tues ligt. busta os vile> 20 dogaille 

*3 Diodorus Siculus: 1. 5, p. 308. 

** See Observations and Inquiries upon Ancient History. p. 196, 

“* Eusebii Prap. Evang. 1.10. ¢. 13. p. 500. 

** Josephus contra Apion. It. ¢.13. p: 445. 4 
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notice; as it is of great antiquity : and, at the 
same time, of much importance: in respect to: 
etymology. Uc-Cusus signifted the royal, or 
noble, Cusean: and, as it was a word in the 
sacred language of Egypt, we may from hence 
learn what that language was; and be assured 
that it was the primitive Gatien of Chus, the 
Same as the antient Chaldaic, It was introduced 
among the Mizraim by the Aurite, or Cuthites, 
cities with their rites and religion: hence it 


obtained the name of the sacred language. Dio-' 


dorus Siculus affords ” evidence to the same pur- 
pose: and it is farther proved by Heliodorus ; 
who says that the sacred characters of Egypt laid 
those of the Cuthites in Ethiopia were the * same. 


_ Phis term occurs very often among: the titles of 
which the Babylonish names are composed’; such 


as Ochus and Belochus... Among the Lgeyptians 
itis to be found in Acherez and Achencherez ; 
which are the names of two very antient princes. 


Acherez is a compound of Ach-Ares, Magnus Sol; 
equivalent to Achorus, another name of the same 


Deity, assumed in like manner by their kings. 
The latter was sometimes expressed ® Achor, 
Achoris, Ochuras, Uchoreus; which are all the 


a 


oitiind baal, foo ta pe 
*? Diodorus Siculus, 1.3. p. 14 

- ** Heliodori Aithiopica, 1. 4: Pp ye t 
sd Achor, a ATOUUS9C, Clement, Alexandr. Co ohortatio. Dp. oo. 
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same name, diversified in different ages and by 
different writers. As priests took the titles of the: 
Deities whom they served, Lucan has, very pro- 
perly, introduced a priest of Egypt under the 
name of Achoreus: 


% quos inter Achoreus, 
Jam placidus senio, fractisque modestior annis. 


The name of Osiris seems to have been Uc-: 
Sehor, and Uc-Sehoris. According to Hellanicus, 
if a person had in Egypt made inquiry about the: 
term Osiris, he would not have been understood: 
for the true name was ™” Usiris. Philo Biblius, 
from Sanchoniathon, calls the same Deity * Isiris; 
and adds, that he was the brother of Cna, or 
Canaan; and the inventor of three letters. Isigss, 
TOY TOMY YOO [AfLaT ov EVCETNS, aderpos Xva te Powinos. 1 
take Isiris and Usiris, as well as Osiris, to be all 
Uc-Sehoris softened, and accommodated to the 
ears of Greece. 

The Sun was styled El-Uc, which the Grecians, 
changed to Avxos, Lucos; as we learn from 


90 Tucan. Loo Y. 47 5. 

9° Kas yap Tov Ooresy “EAAdyinoc TY cipyy ELDNMEY AHNKOEVAL HTO THY 
Wepewy Aeyouevov. Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. vol. 1. p. 364. 

%* Kusebius, Prap. Evang. 1.1. c.10. p.'39. : 
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 Macrobius:') He was also styled El-Uc-Or, 
which-was changed to Avaweevs; and El-Uc-Aon, 


rendered Lycaon™, Avxxw, “As this personage 


‘was the same as El-Uc, Avzos, it was fabled of 
him that he was turned into a wolf. The cause 
of this absurd notion arose from hence: every 
sacred animal in Egypt was distinguished by 
some title of the Deity. But the Greeks never 
considered whether the term was to be taken in 
its primary, or in its secondary acceptation ; 
whence they referred the history to an animal, 
when it related to the God from whom the animal 
was denominated. Avxos, Lucos, was, as I have 
' shewn, the name of the Sun: hence, wherever 


this term occurs in composition, there will be 


tee ae ar at, nt ca eae 
+ Annum quoque vetustissimi Grecorum avraCarra appellant 
gov wo Te AYKOY, id est Sole. &c. Macrob. Saturn. la cw7. 
p- 194. 
%* Lycaon was the same as Apollo; and worshipped in Lycia : 


his priests were styled Lycaones : he was supposed to have been 
turned into a wolf. Ovid. Metam. |. 1. v. 232. Apollo’s mother, 
Latona, was also changed to the same animal, “H Ayrw.ese Anrov 
ane perabarrucw es¢ Avner. Scholia in Dionys. y. 525. 

People are said to have been led to Parnassus by the howling of 
wolves; Avawy wpvyaic. Pausanias. 1. 10, p- 811. 

_ The Hirpi were worshippers of fire, and were conducted to their 
settlement in Campania bya wolf. Strabo. 1. 5. p. 383. 

In the account given of Danaus, and of the temple founded by 
him at Argos, is a story of a wolf anda bull. Pausan. 1.2. p.153. 
The temple was styled Asorrwvos bepov Avnie, 

VOL. I. I 


Ry 
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commonly found some reference to that: Deity, 
or to his substitute Apollo. We read of Ava 
Arorawvos iseov: of ® Lycorus, a supposed son of 
Apollo: of ” Lycomedes, another son: of * Ly- 
cosura, the first city which the Sun beheld. ' The 
people of Delphi were, of old, called ® Lycorians: 
and the summit of Parnassus, °° Lycorea. Near 
it was a ‘town of the same name; and both were 
sacred to the God of light. From Lucos, in this 
sense, came lux, luceo, lucidus, and Jupiter Lu- 
cetius, of the Latines ; and Avyvos, Auyuia, Avgvevw, 


————— eer 


9$ Pausanias above: also, Apollo Auxasoc, and Auxeios. Pausan. 
“LL. pr44. £2. p. 182, 153. 

9° Pausanias. 1.10. p. 811. 

97 Pausanias. 1.7. p. 530. 

9% Pausanias. |. 8. p. 678. 

99 °O. Acapos To wpwTov Avxwpsig exaAouiro. Scholia in ‘aera 
Rhod. 1. 4. v. 1489. 

199 Stephanus Byzant. and Strabo. 1.9. p. 640. said to have 
been named from wolves. Pausanias, |. 10. p. 811]. 

* Avnwpeia, mors AcAQidos, ev n Thugrar 0 Amorrwy, Etymolog. 
Magnum. 

These places were so named from the Sun, or Apollo, styled 
not only Avxoc, but Avxweeus and Avawestos : and the city Lucoreia 
was esteemed the oldest in the world, and said to have been built 
after a deluge by Lycorus, the son of Huamus. Pausan. |. 10. 
p. 8il. 

“Yswros Moroso Avunegeiorin Kadaveas. Apollon. 1.4. v. 1489. 

Avuwperoro, avts v8 AcAgina. Scholia. ibid. It properly signified 
Solaris. 
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of the Greeks ; also AvuaBas, and op@rruies, though 
differently expressed. Hence it was that so many 
places sacred to Apollo were styled Leuce, Leuca, 
Avuia, Leucas, Leucate. 


Mox et Leucate nimbosa cacumina montis, 
Et formidatus nautis aperitur * Apollo, 


Hence also inscriptions * DEO LEUCANLE: 
which term seems to denote, Sol-Fons, the foun- 
tain of day. The name Lycophron, Avxogewy, 
which some would derive from Avxes, a wolf, sig- 
nifies a person of an enlightened mind. Groves 
were held very sacred: hence lucus, which some 
would absurdly derive a non lucendo, was so 
named from the Deity there worshipped: as was 
‘Aiwos, @ word of the same purport among the 
Greeks. 

This people, who received their theology from 
Egypt and Syria, often suppressed the leading 
vowel; and thought to atone for it by giving a 
new termination: though to say the truth, this 
mode of abbreviation is often to be observed in the 
original language, from whence these terms are 
derived. Kuvgos; the name of Cyrus, seems to have 
suffered an abridgment of this nature. It was. 


* Virgil. Eneid. 1. 3. v. 274. 
* Gruter’s Inscriptions, vol. 1. p. MLXXXII. Dp. 8: 


HQ 
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probably a compound of Uch-Ur, the same as 
Achor, and Achorus of Egypt, the great luminary, 
the Sun. . In antient times all kings, priests, and 
people of consequence took to themselves some 
sacred. title. But as Aneith was abbreviated to 
Neith, Acherez to Cherez; so Achorus was ren- 
dered Chorus, Curus. Thus far is manifest, that 
Curus signified the Sun. ae, wey ovy Kugos amo Kugs 
TE WHAGLE OVOMA ET KEV” EXELVD de oro te Hause ever acs Dug” 
Kueoy yue xarery Ileeras -rov ‘Hai.  Ctesias likewise 
informs us that the name of Cyrus had this signi- 
fication. ° Kas rifles ro OVOULE CUTE ATO TE ‘Has: He 
was denominated Cyrus from the Sun, which was so 
called. It was the same as Orus: and according 
to Strabo it is sometimes so expressed ; as we may 
infer from a river of this name, of which he says, 
°Exaareiro de meoteeav Kogos. We find it sometimes 
rendered Kvgss, Curis: but still with a reference to 
the Sun, the Adonis of the east. Hesychius ex- 
plains Kuve, o Adwus. In Phocis was 7 Kuépa, 


* Plutarch. in Artaxerxe. p. 1012. 

> Ctesias in Persicis. 

So Hesychius Toy yag nAsov é Tlepras Kugov Aeyeow* Hence 

Kugos, wornwy, Cacsrevg, ibid. also Kugoc, eZeora. 

© Strabo, speaking of the river Cur, or Cyrus, 1. 11. p. 764. 

* Quid tibi cum Cyrrha? quid cum Permessidos undd? 
Martial. ]. 1. epigram. 77. vy. 11. 

Phociaicas Amphissa manus, scopulosaque Cyrrha. 


Lucan. |. 3. v. 172. 
Kippav, emiverov AcdQwy, Pausan. 1.10. p. 8i7. 
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Currha, where Apollo Kufsaios was honoured ; 
which names were more commonly expressed 
Kippw, and Kipeasos. The people of Cyrene are said 
by Palephatus to have been originally Ethio- 
pians or Cuthites. They, as wellas the Egyptians, 
worshipped the Sun under the title of Achur, and 
Achor: and like them esteemed him the * eos 
wows: From the God Achur we may infer 
that their country was at first called Acurana; 
which is a compound of Achur-Ain, and betokens 
the great fountain of light. Acurana was abbre- 
viated to Curane and Curene; but was always 


EES ES LE SNA DD: Le ATE, PEPE RINE Uy NG 

*Cyreniici Achorem Deum (invocant) muscarum multitudine 
pestilentiam adferente; que protinus intereunt, postquam litatum 
est illi Deo. Plin. 1. 10. c. 28. See also Clement. Alexand. Cohort. 

Some late editors, and particularly Harduin, not knowing that 
Achor was worshipped at Cyrene, as the §eos amouusos, ‘have 
omitted his name, and transferred the history to Elis. But all 
the antient editions mention Achor of Cyrene; Cyrengqici Achoren 
: Deum, &c. 1 have examined those printed at Rome, 1470, 1473. 
those of Venice, 1472, 1476, 1487, 1507, 1510. those of Parma, 
1476, 1479, 1481. one at Brescia, 1496. the editions at Paris, 
1516, 1524, 1532. the Basil edition by Froben, 1523: and they 
all have this reading. The edition also by Johannes Spira, 1469, 
has Acorem, but with some variation. The spurious reading, 
_ Elei myagrum Deum, was, I imagine, first admitted into the text 
by Sigismund Gelenius, who was misled by the similarity of the 
two histories. Harduin has followed him blindly, without taking 


any notice of the more antient and true reading, 
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supposed to relate to the Sun, and Heaven, 
Hence the Greeks, who out of every obsolete term 
formed personages, supposed Cyrene to have been 
the daughter of the supreme Deity. ? Kugnvn, oats 
AsGuns, aro Kuenvng ang- Cibews, Lhe city Cyrene in 
Libya was denominated from Cyrene, the daughter 
of the most High. There was a fountain here of 
great sanctity, which was in like manner denomi- 
nated from the Sun. It was called " Kven any, 
which terms are equivalent to Kur-Ain, and Achur- 
ain of the Amonians, and signify the fountain of 
the Sun, Pliny proves, that this was the purport 
of the terms, when he describes this part of the 
world. ™ Cyrenaica, eadem Tripolitana regio, 
illustratur Hammonis oraculo — et Fonée Solis. 
The like account is to be found in Pomponius 
Mela”, Ammonis oraculum, fidei inclyte; et 
- fons, quem Solis “appellant. As Achor was a 


° Stephanus Byzantinus. See also Scholia on Callimachus. 
Hymn. in Apoll. vy, 91. 
10°OW acre Kupns mnyns edvyvavro Wedaccus 
Awpices, UREYNY Os VATEAXGS ACevAwy EVALOV. 
Callimachus. Hymn. in Apoll. v. 88. 
Phin. N. H. 1. 5. p..249. 
Le. 8. p. 43. 
 ™ Justin, speaking of the first settlement made at Cyrene, men- 
tions a mountain Cura, which was’ then occupied. Montem: 
Cyram, et propter ameenitatem loci, et propter fontium ubertatem 
occupavere. J. 13, ¢. 7. | 
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term, which related to the Sun; we find it often 
compounded with Qy, On, another name of that— 
Deity ; from whence was formed Acharon. This 
was the true name of the city in Palestine, called in 
Scripture, according to our version, “Ekron. It 
was denominated from Achor, the God of flies, 
worshipped also under the name of Baal-zebub 
with the same attribute. The Caphtorim brought 
the worship of this God from Egypt; where was 
a river called Acharon; so denominated from the 
Deity of the country. This river, and the rites 
practised in its vicinity, are mentioned in a beau- 
tiful fragment from some Sibylline poetry, but 
when, or by whom composed, is uncertain. The 
verses are taken notice of by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, and what is remarkable, are certainly 
quoted long before the completion of what is por- 


74 Conformably to what I say, Ekron is rendered Axxagwy by the 
Seventy. 1 Samuel c. 6. v. 15. : 

Sv also Josephus Antiq. Jud. 1.6. ¢. 1. p. 312. 

In Achore vestigia Accaronis: Selden de Dijs oo Syntag. 
§. p. 228, | | 

Qu Cntncees Movie Qeov Auncpuy. Gregory Nazianz. Editio 
Etonens. 1610. Pars secunda cont. Julianum. p. 102. 

In Italy this God was styled by the Campanians, — 
| Arouvios. See Clemens. Cohort. p. 33. 

The place in Egypt, where they worshipped this Deity, was 
named Achoris; undoubtedly the same, which is mentioned by 
Sozomen. |. 6, c. 18. 
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tended. However the purport! may’ perhaps be 
looked upon rather as a menace, Lal a A ick 


phecy. 


, 35 Ici, Qea, Tebrahouiver, MEVELS ETL MEUM ATE NesAg, 


Moun, pores, aides, Emr porpanbiors peas 


ee be Deity was likewise’ called’ Achad, and 
Achon: and’ many cities and‘ countries were 
hence * denominated, Acon in Palestine is said 
to have been so named in honour of Fisroeles; the 
chief Deity in those ” parts. 

[have mentioned, that Ham, styled also Cham, 
was jockae up to as the Sun, and worshipped ny 


- 


'™5 Clemens Alexand. Cohort. p. 44. 
He duptes another, where the fate of arabes 18 foretold: 


“Sarre ¥ eels EQeos wrauvces wae * angers, 
Kat Nnov Cnvera TOY OVAETS VOLETHOVTO. 

There is a third upon Serapis and his temple i in Egypt: 
Kes ov Lepoiare AvBous. weyous BM VAELLEVE TOAARS, 
Keson wre paeyisoy &y Avyurrye Terwrararyn. 

The temple of Serapis was not ruined till the reign of 
Theodosius. ‘These: three samples of sibylling poetry are to be 
found in Clemens above. 

4° Achad was one of. the first. cities in the world, Genesis. 
c. 10. v. 10. 

Nisibis city was named pot shebad and Achar. See Geo- 
graphia Hebrea Extera of the learned Michaelis, p- 227. 

sig Stephanus Byzant. 
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his*posterity. Hence both his images and priests 
were styled Chamin: and many princes assumed 
this title, just as they did that of Orus, and 
Arez. Ilis posterity esteemed themselves of the 
Solar race, by way of eminence: and the great 
founder of the Persic Monarchy was styled 
Achamin, rendered by the Greeks Axaimerns, 
Achemenes: and all of his family afterwards 
had the title of An aipnevios, and Ar aimevsdcus, from 
the same pretensions. They all of them uni- 
versally esteemed themselves the children of 
the Sun; though they were likewise so called 
from their worship. Hence Lutatius Placidus 
in his Scholia upon Statius interprets the word 
Achemenide by * Solis Cultores. This may 
serve to authenticate my etymology, and shew, 
that the term is derived from Cham, the Sun: — 
but the purport of it was generally more li- 
mited, and the title confined to the royal race 
of the Persians, who were looked upoa as the 
offspring of the Sun. The Cuthites of Ethiopia 
Africana* had the same high opinion of them- 
selves : hence Calasiris in Heliodorus invokes the 
Sun as his great ancestor,  Eminexancdw pagrus 6 
Tevaerns nwo Hass’ and Chariclea in another place 


** Lutatius Placidus upon Statius. Theb. 1.1. v. 718. 
*® Heliodori Aithiopica. 1. 4. p. 175. 
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makes use of a like invocation: *° ‘Haus, Devaceyeo 
reoyovxuy auw, O, Sun, the great source of my 
ancestry. The Amonians, who settled at Rhodes, 
styled themselves ‘Hasade, the Solar * race. . 
Those who settled upon the Padus did the * same. 
Hyde mentions a people in Diarbeker, called 
* Chamsi; and says, that the meaning of the 
word is Solares; and the same in purport as 
Shemsi and Shamsi of the Arabians. | 

The term Yx, of which I have been -treating, 
was obsolete, and scarce known in the times 
when Greece most flourished: yet some. traces 
of it may be found, though strangely per- 
verted from its original meaning. For the 
writers of this nation, not cnawing the . pur- 
port of the words, which they found in their 
antient hymns, changed them to something simi- 
lar in sound; and thus retained them with a 
degree of rokietale but blind reverence. I have 
shewn, that of El-Uc they formed Avxos, Lucus, 
which was acknowledged to be the name of 


*° Heliodori A‘thiopica. 1. 10. p. 472. 
2 Diodorus Siculus. |. 5. p- 327. 
** Apollonius Rhod. of the Heliada. 1. 4. v. 604. 
*3 Chamsi, seu Solares, sunt Arabice Shemsi vel Shamsi. 
Hyde Religio Vet. Pers. p. 523. and 575. 
Cham being pronounced Sham, and Shem, has caused some of 
his posterity to be referred to a wrong line, 
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the Sun: of El-Uc-Aon, Lycaon: of El-Uc-Or, 
Lycorus, and Lycoreus;  _ 


4 H xidagsw, n roka Auxtwpeos evrex Doike, 


So from Uc-Ait, another title of the God, they 
formed Hecatus, and a feminine, Hecate. Hence 
Nicander speaks of Apollo by this title: 


*5 Eomevos teimoderos mapa Kaugioss Exaroso. 
And Herophile the Sibyl of the same Deity : 

a! Marouy eyour ‘Exar tn$ ToT’ Avaxrogins. 
The only person who seems knowingly to 

have retained this word, and to have used it 
out of composition, is *7 Homer. He had been 


in Egypt; and was an admirer of the theology 
of that nation. He adhered to antient™ terms 


-* Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo, v. 19. 

78 Nicander Alexipharmica. v.11. 

#8 Pausanias. 1.10. p. 827. 

77 It is, however, to be found in Euripides, under the term 
exes. Theseus says to Adrastus: 7 

Ex re 0” chauveso Eorre EOS OnCas Oyes. Supplices. v. 131. 
28 From Uc and Uch came the werd euge: also evyn, evyouas, 

evywan, of the Greeks, Callimachus abounds with antient 
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with a degree of enthusiasm ; and introduced 
them at all hazards, though he many times did 
not know their meaning. This word, among 
others, he has preserved; and he makes use of’ 
it adverbially in its proper sense, when he de- 
scribes any body superlatively great, and excel- 
lent. Thus he speaks of Calchas as far superior 
to every body else in prophetic knowledge, and 
styles him ON, Mesos ; 


% Kadgyas Ossogidns osmvorrorwy on” aprsoc, 


e 3 : 3 r) 
Os ndn tw 7° sovra, Tu 7 ETTOMEVEL, EO T LOVTO. 


So on the Trojan side Helenus is spoken of in 
the same light: 


3° Tietapsdns “EAevoe oswyorroAwy on wees, 


Amonian terms. He bids the young women of Argos to receive 
the Goddess Minerva, 
lw + evayoeIa, CuY v EV Kao, TU T aALAVY KIS. 
Lavacr. Palladis. v, 139. 

From Uc-E] came Euclea Sacra, and Evxdos Zevs. EvmAgia, 
Apress. 

Evxaog, Asos beeeuc, ey Meyagors nas ey Kopin. Hesychius, sa 
amended by Albertus and Hemsterhusius. . 

*9 Thiad. A. v. 69. 

3° Jliad. Z. v. 76. 
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~ So % Daxnay or’ aoisoy, 3 Aitwdwy oy’ waisos, and 
% Toxsos——Lxvroromwy on, OLPbS0S. 


In these and in all other instances of this term 
occurring in Homer, it is observable, that it is 
always in the same acceptation, and uniformly 
precedes the same word, «gisos. It is indeed to 
be found in the poetry ascribed to * Orpheus : 
but as those verses are manifestly imitations of 
Homer, we must not look upon it as a current 
term of the times, when that poetry was com- 
posed: nor was it ever, I believe, in common 
use, not even in the age of Homer. It was an 
Amonian term, joined inseparably with another 
borrowed from the same people. For aessos was 


iad iP.v. 367: 

MAliads O.\v.7282; 

3 liad. H. v. 221. It occurs in other places : 

‘Acugcer, omws ox KOs H wer AUDOTECOITS YEVNT be 
Had. Fy. 110. 
Tis + ae Tw ox wersos env, OV mor evvere, Muaca, 
Iliad. B. v. 761. 

Also Odyss. ©. v. 123. and Q. v. 428. 

4 In the Hymn to Silenus, that God is called Zsanwav ox agire. 
And in the poem de Lapidibus, the Poet, speaking of heroic per- 
sons, mentions their reception in heaven: 

Apuynros Avog ornos 
Kasoovras dekavre Demyevecy on, aerres, 


Hymn 35.-v. 2. and wegs Asdwv. Proem, v. 14. 
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from Egypt, and Chaldea. Indeed, most of the 
irregular degrees of comparison are from that 
quarter ; being derived from the Sun, the great 
Deity of the Pagan world, and from his. titles 
and properties. Both agemy and epicos were from 
wens, the Arez of the east. From Bel, and Baaltis, 
came Ceatiwy, and Gsarisos.: OpaELVODY is an inflection 
from Amon. From the God Aloeus came Awios, 
AWTELOS, and Awisos : from KEOEV changed to HECAS, 
xeeartos, WETC formed KETTWY, APELTTWY, UPMTELOS, and — 


HOUTES OS. 
PHI. 


Phi signifies a mouth; also language, and 
speech. It is used by the Amonians particularly 
for the voice and oracle of any God; and sub- 
joined to the name of that Deity. The chief 
oracle in the first ages was that of Ham, who 
was worshipped as the Sun, and styled El, and 
Or. Hence these oracles are in consequence 
called Amphi, Omphi, Alphi, Elphi, Urphi, 
Orphi. It is made to signify, in the book of 
35 Genesis, the voice, or command of Pharaoh. 
From Phi, in this acceptation, came gnus, gnun, 
Qneus, gaoxw, aris, fama, fari,—ita farier infit. 


Tn ae a, 
43 Genesis..c. 45. -y. 21. 
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I imagine that the term Pharaoh itself is com- 
pounded of Phi-Ourah, Vox Ori, sive Dei, It 
was no unusual thing among the antients to call 
the words of their prince the voice of God. 
Josephus informs us, that it signified a king: 
Ae Depew map Avyuwrsors Baciree onaawe: and 
Ouro in the Copto-Arabie Onomasticon is said 
to signify the same: but I should think, that 
this was only a secondary acceptation of the ori- 
ginal term. hoa) 

Phi is also used for any opening or cavity: 
whence we find the head of a fountain often de- 
nominated from it; at least the place, whence 
the fountain issued forth, or where it lost itself. 
And as all streams avere sacred, and all cavities 
in the earth leoked upon with a religious horror, 
the Amonians called them Phi-El, Phi-Aimon, 
Phi-Anes; rendered by the Greeks Phiale, 
Phenon, Phanes, Phaneas, Paneas. The. chief 
fountain of the river Jordan lost itself under- 
ground, and rose again at some miles distance. 
It sunk at Phiale, and rose again at” Paneas. 
Pliny speaks of a place of this sort at * Mem- 
phis, called Phiala; and, as he imagines, from 


ater erererertrteemer een net CON AE A LC OT CC ACCC CCCI 


36 Josephus. Antiq. Jud. 1. 8. c. 6. 
*. 47 See Relandi Palestina. vol. 1. c. 41. p. 265. 
ae Plin. 1. 8. Ge 46. i a 


at 
— 
x 
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its figuie : but it was undoubtedly a covert aque- 
duct; by which some branch of the river ‘was 
carried. The Nile itself is said to be lost une ° 
derground, near its fountains ; and that place also 
was called Phiala. 7 Phialam appellari fontem 
ejus, mergique in cuniculosipsum amnem: There 
was also a fountain of this name at * Constan- 
tinople. Sometimes it oceurs without the aspirate, 
asin Pella, a city of Palestine, named, undoubt- 
edly, trom its fountains: for Pliny calls it Pellam 
aquis * divitem. | 

Mines were held sacred ; and, hke fountains, 
were denominated from /Enon, and Hanes, those 
titles of the Sun. In Arabia, near Petra, was a 
mine, worked by condemned persons, which was 
named “ Phinon, and Phenon. Epiphanius men- 
tions * Dayoiw werarra, or the mines of Hanes; 


to which Meletius, a bishop of the Thebais, was 
condemned. 


Al. 


Ai, and Aia, signifies a district or province ; 


Sine tees. cy 9. 
40 Evpurarn Diary rs¢ seomWOns ENTOMLG “CEMPNGs - 
Paulus Sileatiarius. part 11. v. 177. See Relandus above. 
** Blin, Ji 5.2G0me. 
“ Athanasii Epist. ad solitariam vitam agentes, p. 658. 
td Epiphanius adversus Hares. 1.-2. tom. 2, p: 719. 
Q 
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and, as most provinces in Egypt were insular, it 


is often taken for an island. In other parts it 
was of much the same purport as aa of the 


Greeks, and betokened any * region or country. 


It was from hence that so many places have been 


Tepresented by the Greeks as plurals, and are 


found to terminate in ai; such as Athenai, Thebai, 


-Pherai, Patrai, Amyclai, Therapnai, Clazomenai, 


Celenai. There are others in eia; as Cheroneia, 
Ebvcitteia: Eleia. In others it was rendered short: 
as in Oropia, Ellopia, Ortygia, Olympia, AEthio- 
pia, Scythia, Cenia, Icaria. It is likewise found 
expressed by a single letter, and still subjoined 
to the proper name: hence we meet with /Etna, 
Arbela, Larissa, Roma, Himera, Hemera, Nusa, 
Nyssa, Patara, Arena, * Cabasa, and the like. 


We may from hence prove, and from innumerable 


other instances, that among the people of the 
east, as well as among other nations, the word in 
regimine was often final. Thus the land of Ion 


was termed Ionia; that of Babylon, Babylonia ; 
from Assur. came Assyria ; from Ind, India; from 


Lud, Ludia ; in all which the region is specified 


bythe termination. To say Lydia tellus, Assyria 


7 SG ae ea naa ae aR ESC aS > tate sR SRA Be em PRC oc. 
"* See the learned Professor Michaelis in 1 his Geographia Extera 


Mebreor. p. 134, 135. 
45 The Ionians changed this termination into r. . Hence Arene, 


| Camissene, Cyrene, Arsace, Same, Capissene, Thebe,. &¢. 


VOL. I. i 
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tellus, is in reality * redundant. In the name of 
Egypt this term preceded, that country being 
styled Ai-Gupt, Avyurres, the land of the Guptt, 
called afterwards Cupti, and Copti. 


Common NAMES RELATING TO PLACES. 


As to the common names, which are found 
combined with additional terms, in order to de- 
note the nature and situation of places; they are, 
for the most part, similar t6 those in the antient 
Chaldaic, and admit of little variation. 

_ Air is a city; often expressed Ar, and Ara. 
Hence Arachosia, Arachotus, Aracynthus, Aram- 
bis, Aramatha (Ar-Ham-aith), Archile, Ayzilla, 
Arthedon: all which were cities, or else regions 
denominated from them. | 

Kir, Caer, Kiriath, are words of the like pur- 
port. We read in the Scriptures of Kiriath Sepher, 
Kiriath Arba, Kiriath Jearim. It was in some 
parts pronounced Kirtha, and Cartha. Melicar- 


4© Colchis was called Aia simply, and by way of eminence: 

and, probably, Egypt had the same name; for the Colchians 

were from Egypt. Strabo mentions Tacoves wiey roy 1g Arar, ae | 

p. 38. And Apollonius styles the country of Colchis Aia. 
Abe YEpny Erb vv eves EUTEOOY, UsWYOLTE 


Tov ” avdeur, &s dgys nalirorro vareuer Arar 1. 4. v. 277. 
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tus, the Hercules of the Phenicians and Cretans, 
was, properly, Melech-Carta, the Deity of the 
place. The city of Tigranes, in Armenia, was | 
called Tigranocerta. One name of Carthage was 
Kaexndw, from Car-Chadon, the same as Adon. 
It was also called Carthada, from Cartha-Ada, 
the city of the queen or Goddess, who was by 
_ the Romans supposed to be Juno, but was, pro- 
perly, the Amonian Elisa. Caer, among many 
antient nations, signified a city, or fortress; as 
we may learn from the places called Carteia, 
Carnaim, Caronium, Caroura, Carambis. Among 
the Britons were, of old, places exactly analogous; 
such as Caerlisle, Caerdiff, Caerphilly, Caernarvon, 
and Caeruriah in Cornwall. 

Kir and Caer are the same term, differently 
expressed. In Scripture we meet with Kir Haresh, 
and Kir-Hareseth. Isaiah. c. 16. v. 7. and v.11. 
and Kir Moab, c. 15. v. 1. and Kir Heres, of the 
same purport as Kir Haresh, is mentioned by 
Jeremiah, c. 48. v. 31. Upon the Euphrates was 
Cercusium and Carchemish. In Cyprus was Ki- 
ronia, rendered Kegwy« by * Ptolemy ; whose true 
name was Kir-On, the city of the Sun; where 
- was a temple to Our-Ain, styled Urania. Kir-On 
was often rendered Cironis, Coronis; and the 


47 Lib. 5. ¢. 14. 
IQ 
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Deity Coronus and “ Cronus. By these .means 
the -place was substituted for the Deity, and 
made an object of worship. Of this abuse I shall 
often speak. Artemis was, properly, a city, Ar- 
Themis, the same as Thamuz of Egypt. What 
was called Artemis, and Artemisium, was in some 
places reversed, and expressed by Kir subjoined: 
hence Themiscir, and Themiscura in Pontus. 

Col, Cal, Calah, Calach, signify properly an 
eminence, like the Collis of the Romans; but 
are often used for a fortress so situated. We 
sometimes meet with a place styled absolute 
Calah: but the term is generally used in compo- 
sition, as Cala Nechus, Cala-Anac, Cala-Chan, 
Cala-On, Cala-Es, Cala-Ait, Cala-Ur, Cala-Ope, 
Cala-Ham, Cala-Amon, Cala-Adon: whence came 
the names of people and places styled * Callinicus, 
Calachene, *° Colone, Cales, Calathe, Calista, 
Calathusa, Calauria, Colorina, Caliope, Calama, 
Calamos, ** Calamon, Calymna Calydnus, Caly- 


: 


48 Coronus is to be met with in Greece. He is mentioned as a 
king of the Lapithe, and the son of Phoroneus ; and placed near 
mount Olympus. 

—Qw asircvce Kogwros. 6 Pocwrsws. Diodorus. |. 4. p. 242. 

49 Upon the Euphrates. 

$0 A city in Parthia. 

5* Calamon, or Cal-Amon, was a hill in Judea; which had this 


aame given to it by the Canaanites of old. Cyril mentons— 
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eadnus; all which were places in Phrygia, Bithynia, — 
Assyria, Libya, denominated from their situation 
and worship. | 

Comah is used for a wall; but seems to be 
sometimes taken for those-sacred inclosures wherein 
they had their Puratheia; and particularly for the 
sacred mount which stood in those inclosures. 
¥rom Comah came the Greek xwza, a round hill 
or mound of earth; called also Taph and ragos ; 
-and thence often mistaken for a tomb: but it was 
originally a high altar. , 

By Gib is meant a hill. Gibeon was the hill 
of the Sun; said to be famous for its springs. 
Gibethon is a compound of Gib-Ethon, or Ath- 
On, titles of the same Deity. Nadab, the son of 
Jeroboam, was slain by Baasha, at Gibethon, of 
the * Philistines. , 

Har and Hor signify a mountain ; ogos of the 
Greeks. 

Tin seems to have signified a sacred place, for 
sacrifice; a kind of high altar. The Greeks 
generally expressed it, In composition, Tis’ hence 
we read of Opheltis, ‘Altis, Baaltis, Abantis, 
‘Absyrtis. It was in use among the antient He- 
trurians and other nations: hence came the terms 


aPinontvor tives amo T8 OPOTT Keaauwvos— in epistola ad Calo- 
syrium. 


rte 
vt SINGS. ©. 15; ¥. 27, 
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Aventinus, Palatinus,. ° Numantinus, &c. It 
seems to be the same as Tan in the east, which 
occurs continually in composition, as in Indos-tan, 
Mogolis-tan, Pharsis-tan, Chusis-tan. 

. Tor is.a hill or tower. . Many places in Greece 
had .it in. their composition; such as Torone, 
Forete,.Toreate: also in. Hetruria, Torchonium. 
Turzon, in Africa, was a tower of the * Sun. It 
was sometimes expressed Tar; hence Tarcunia, 
Taracena; Tarracon in Spain, Tarne (Tar-ain) 
which gave name to a fountain in Lydia; Taron 
(Tar-On), in Mauritania. Towers of old were 
either Prutaneia, or light-houses, and. were styled 
Tor-Is: whence came the Turris of the Romans. 
Sometimes these terms were reversed, and the 
tower was'called Astur. Such a one was near 
some hot streams, at no great distance from 
Cicero’s Villa. It is thus described by Plutarch: 
Asuga— xwerov mapurrov Kixegwvos. The river, too, 
was called Astura. There was also a place of this 
name opposite to the island Lesbos, undoubtedly 
denominated from. the like circumstances in its 
situation ; as may be learned from Pausanias, who 


had seen it. ‘Lowe Nek, TnyaVv LYE OKMEVOY mEhay idwy 


3 In Canaan was a well known region called Palestine. 
So Tan-agra, Tan-is, Tyndaris. 

Tin, in some languages, signified mud or soil. 

** Ptolemy. 1.4. p. 112. 
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eda ev Asupas rade Acvea oom av iiegy she iia 
553 Geomae ev to Aramever xaroumevyn 

Caph, Cap, and Cephas, signify a rock; and 
also any promontory or headland. As weirites 
used to be built upon eminences of this sort; we 
find this word often compounded with the titles 
of the Deity there worshipped, as Caph-El, Caph- 
El-On, Caph-Aur, Caph-Arez, Caph-Is, Caph-Is- 
Ain, Caph-Ait; whence came Cephale, Cepha- 
lonia, Caphareus, Capisa, Cephisus, Capissene, 
Cephene, Caphyate, Capatiani. In Iberia was a 
wonderful edifice upon the river Beetis, mentioned 
by Strabo, and called Turris Capionis. It was a 
Pharos, dedicated, as all such buildings were, to 
the Sun: hence it was named Cap-Eon, Petra 
Solis. It seems to have been a marvellous struc- 
ture. Places of this sort, which had towers upon 
them, were called Caphtor. Such an one was in 
Egypt, or in its * vicinity ; whence the Caphtorim 
had their name. It was probably near * Pelusium, 
which they quitted very early for the land of 
Canaan. ° 

Diu sometimes, but sparingly, occurs for an 
island ; and is generally by the Greeks changed to 
Dia, Aiz. The purport of it may be proved from 
°° See Amos. c. 9. v. 7. 


“°Jeremiah. c. 47. y. 4. speaks of the island of Caphter in 
Egypt. 


te 
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its being uniformly adapted to the same object. 
The Scholiast upon Theocritus takes notice that 
the island Naxos was called Dia: 5 Asay rqv vw 
xarzuevny Nafovs and he adds, woAAas de Xb ETERS 
£60k vngos Aiat xuruwevar, are eo THs Kontrns—xasn TEOL 
Mnaov, xai 1 megs Apoayov, xas rns Kew XEppovnoos, xa 
7 Werorownce. All these were islands, or peninsula 
regions. | 


BETH, 


Beth is a house or temple; as in ** Beth. EI, 
Beth-Dagon, Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Oron,. or Beth- 
| Or-On, &c. &c. It is sometimes subjoined, as in 
Phar-beth, and Elisa-beth; the latter of which is 
the house of * Elisa, the same as Elusa of Idume, 
and Eleusa of Egypt, Beth was in different - 
countries expressed Bat, Bad, Abad. Hence we 
meet at this day with Pharsabad, Astrabad, 
Amenabad, Moustafabad, Jahenabad in Persia, 
pte hh NE bie eit LI ae HERE 

*” Theocritus, Idyll. 2. v. 45. Scholia. 

It is still common in the Arabian Gulf, and in India; and is 
often expressed Dive, and Diva; asin Lacdive, Serandive, Mal- 
dive. Before Goa is an island called Diu xar’ eLovny. 

* Basdna, osmas @ex. Hesychius, 

Basbna, Qeros vos. Suidas. ; 

59 Elisa, called Eliza, Elesa, Eleasa, Er:aca. 1 Maccab. ¢, 9. 
v¥. 5. and ¢. 7. y, 40, often contracted Lesa, Lasa, &c. 
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India, and other parts of the east. Balbec in 
Syria is supposed to be the same as Balbeth, the 
temple of Bal, or the Sun. There are, says ® Dr. 
Pocock, many cities in Syria, that retain their 
antient names. Of this Balbeck, or rather Balbeit, 
2s an instance ; which signifies the house or temple 
of Baal. Gulielmus Tyrius, so called from being 
bishop of Tyre, who wrote of the Holy war, al- 
ludes to Baalbec, under the name of * Balbeth. 
He lived in the eleventh century, and died anno 
1127. According to Iablonsky, Bec and Beth are 
of the same meaning. Atarbec in Egypt is the 
temple of Atar or Athar; called Atarbechis by 
“ Herodotus. The same is Athyr-bet, and styled 
Athribites (AlesBirns) by % Strabo, The inner 
Tecess of a temple is by Phavorinus and Hesychius 
@alled Basrns, Berns, Bevis, similar to wx 79 among 
the Chaldeans. It was the crypta or sacred 
place, where of old the everlasting fire was pre- 
served, Hesychius observes, Berns, ro Amoupupoy 
egos t# Teen, Bet-Ts signifies the place of fire, 

_ Itis said of Horapollo by Suidas, that he was a 
native of Phainubuth in Egypt, belonging to the 


“ Pocock’s Travels, vol. 2, p. 106. 
* Tablonsky. vol. 1. 1. 1. ¢. 1, p. 4, de Gulielmo Tyrio, ex 
libro 21. c. 6. : | 
* Herodotus. }, 2. e. 41, 
8 Strabo. 1. 17, p. 1197. 
g 
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nome of Panopolis bg ‘Qeumrorkrws DeiivvGubews HONG TH 
Tayorodirs Nows.  Phainubuth is only Phainabeth 
varied, and .sigmifies the place sacred to Phanes ; 
which was one of the most antient titles of the 
Deity in Egypt... So Pharbeth was an abbrevia- 
tion. of Pharabeth, or the house:of Pharaol > 


rs Pe 


GAU, : ex pressed CAU,: CA, aid CO, 9) 


f+ 


Gau likewise)is a term which signifies a house ; 
as we'learn fromi Plutarch. The great and deci-. 
sive battle between Alexander and Darius‘ is :gene- 
rally. said to have been fought-at Arbela.’\ But we’ 
are assured by this’writer; that it-was decided at- 
Gaugamela“. . He says, that: Gau signified in the: 
language of the country a house: and that the 
purport of the word: Gaugamela was: the house of 
acamel. ‘This name, it seems,owas given to» the 
town. on account’ of »a:tribute exacted for the 
maintenance of a camel, which had saved’ the life 


of some king, when he fled from battle: and the _ 


+ 
saad WSL 3 ity ovy Eparocbevns bsoenuey” Thy OF peyarny poyny Teo 
Acpesoy ovum ey AgSnarcts—arroe ev Davyaunross yevecOas cuvemetrey® 
Onicervery O8 Parry o4ncoy Kaunas THY OLGAEMTOMs ‘Plutarch, vita Alex- 
and. vol. 1. p. 683. ( 


Strabo says the same. Ess psy ovy roses smrsonjnos le TOC, noes T OvvoLece” . 


peleounver Bey yae ess Kaunre oma I, 16. ps h072. 
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veason why the victory of Alexander was adjudged 
to Arbela, arose from its being more famous than 
the other place: for Gaugamela was not of suffi- 
cient repute: therefore the honour of this victory 
was given to Arbela, though it was according to 
some five hundred, according to others six hun- 
dred stadia * from the field of battle. Ihave not 
now time, nor is it to my purpose, to enter into a 
thorough discussion of this point: I will only 
mention it as my opinion, that Arbela and Gau- 
gamela were the same place. The king alluded to 
is said by Strabo to have been Darius the-son of 
Hystaspes.. But is it credible, that so great a 
prince, who had horses of the famous breed of 
Nysa, as well as those of Persis and Arabia, the 
most fleet of their kind, should be so circum- 
_ stanced in battle, as to be forced to mount a camel, 
that could scarce move six miles in an hour: and 
this at a time when the greatest dispatch was ne- 
cessary? This author gives a different reason for 
the place being thus denominated. He says, that 
it was allotted for the maintenance of a camel, 


— 


€ 


wager EY TH WTAE cuyyealarvres Aeyeci, OTs EZaxooies 5 LOV8S 
ATEY EL, bide Fat BARNES, OT EC WEVTALOTIBS. 

Arha ev Tavyanarors yae yever bos Tny pax ny BOG Te) WOT HAW Bepady 
Agyes Tivoaswaios nas AgssoGeAac" gros Of Bx HY TH Tauyeunrts &AAGw 
ae EYHAN,. Bor OVOLGS-O6 ) KM PSs 30% £66 CHOY nou TO VOM. 

Arrian. Expedit. Alex. 1. 6. p, 247. 

*° Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1072. 
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which used to bring the king’s provisions from 
Scythia, but was tired and failed upon the road. 
I know not which of the two circumstances in this 
short detail is most exceptionable; a king of 
Persia’s provisions being brought to Babylon, or 
Sushan from Scythia; or a tired camel having 
such a pension. ‘The truth is this: the Grecians 
misinterpreted the name, and then forged these 
legendary stories to support their ” mistake. Had 
they understood the term, they would have been 
consistent in their history. Gau, and, as it was 
at times expressed, Cau, certainly signifies a house, 
or temple: also a cave, or hollow; near which 


the temple of the Deity was founded. For the 


Amonians erected most of their sacred edifices 
near caverns, and deep openings of the earth. 
Gaugamela was not the house of a camel, as Plu- 
tarch and Strabo would persuade us, notwithstand- 
ing the stories alleged in support of the notion : 
but it was the house and tempie of Cam-El, the 
Deity of the country. Arbela was a place sacred 
to Bel, called Arbel, 52 ~~ of the Chaldeans. It 
was the same as Beth Arbel of * Hosea: and 


€7 Strabo acknowledges the failure of his countrymen in this 
respect.—TloaAw prev ovy nar pn ovta Asyuow oF Agyasos LuyypaMess, 
curreleappevos ty rpevder dice rng puborcyias. 1. 8. p. 524. 

°° All thy fortresses shall be spoiled, as Shalman spoiled Beth Arbel 
in the day of battle. The mother was dashed in pieces upon her 


\ 
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Gaugamela is of the same purport, relating to the 
same God under different titles. The Grecians 
were grossly ignorant in respect to foreign events, 
as Strabo repeatedly confesses: and other writers 
do not scruple to own it. Lysimachus had been — 
an attendant upon Alexander during the whole 
series of his conquests in Asia: there had been 
nothing of moment transacted, in the success of 
which he had not partaken. Yet even in his 
days, when he was king of Thrace, the accounts 
of those great actions had been so misrepresented, 
that wnen a history of them was read in his pre- 
sence, they seemed quite new to him. It is all 
very fine, says the prince; but where was I when 
all this happened? - There was a series of events 
exhibited, with which the person most interested 
was leastacquainted. We may then well imagine, 
that there existed in the time of Plutarch many 


children. Wosea. c. 10. v.14. Ar in this place does not signify 
a city; but 41s, the title of the Deity: from whence was derived 
degog of the Greeks. The seventy, according to some of their best 
: copies, have rendered Beth Arbel o:ov Iego-Bawa, which is no im- 
proper version of Beth-Aur-Bel., In some copies we find it altered 
to the house of Jeroboam; but this is a mistake for Jero-Baal. 
Arbelus is by some represented as the first deified mortal. Cyril 
contra Julian, 1.1. p. 10. and 1. 3. p. 110. 

There was an Arbela in Sicily. Stephanus, and Suidas. Also 
in Galilee ; situated upon a. vast cavern, Josephus seized and 
fortified it. Josephi Vita. p. 29. 
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mistakes, both in respect to the geography of 
countries very remote, and to the ™laneuage of 
nations, with whom the Romans were little ac- 
quainted. ‘The great battle, of which we have 
been speaking, was confessedly fought at Gau- 
gamela. Ptolemy Ceraunus, who was present, 
averred it: as did Aristobulus: and it has been 
recorded by Plutarch and others. It is also ad- 
judged to Arbela by persons of equal credit: and 
it must certainly have been really there trans- 
acted: for notwithstanding the palliating excuse 
of Plutarch, it is utterly incredible in respect to so 
great a victory, that the scene of action should be 
determined by this place, if it were sixty, or, as — 
some say, seventy miles out of the way. But in 
reality it was at no such distance. Diodorus 
Siculus says, that Alexander immediately after the 
victory attacked Arbela, and took it: and found 
in it many evidences of its being a place of conse- 
quence. Oabas reo rerercutnnoras emeGare goss 
AeEnrais, Xb TWOAANY [uEV evpey apbovray THS TeOPNS, OU% 
oAsyov de xorpnov, nas yacav Caebaoinny, coyueie de Taravroc 
dioxiace. The battle was fought so near the city, 


Sea Strabo, Tt p. 774. 1.15. p..1000. 1. pealp. eas 

See also Philo Biblius apud Euseb. P. E. 1.1. ¢. 10. p. 34. 
Yamblichus. § 7. c. 5. 

7° Diodorus Siculus. 1, 17. p. 538. He makes no mention of 
Gaugamela. 
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that Alexander was afraid of some contagion from 
the dead bodies of the enemy, which lay close by it 
in great abundance. . 

I have mentioned, that eateencls was the — 
Biesgh: of Cham-El, or Cham-Il. This was a 
title of the Deity brought from Chaldea to kgypt; 
and from thence to Greece, Hetruria, and other 
regions. The Greeks, out of different titles, and 
combinations, formed various Deities; and then 
invented different degrees of relation, .which they 
supposed to have subsisted between. them..  Ac- 
cording to Acusilaus Cham-il was: the Son of 
Vulcan, and-Cabeira. 7 Anaasaroos deo Agysies £2 
Kabssens nat Hows Kaposrov Acyss. He was, by 
others, rendered Camillus, whose attendants were 
-the Camilli; and he was esteemed the same. as 
- Hermes of Egypt. ™ Statius Tullianus de voca~- 
bulis rerum libro primo ait dixisse Callimachum, 
Tuscos Camillum appellare Mercurium, &c. Ro- 
mani quoque pueros et pueilas nobiles et investes 
-Camillos et Camillas appellant, Flaminicarum et 
Flaminum preministros. Servius speaks to the 
same purpose. 7 Mercurius Hetrusca lingua 
Camillus dicitur. The reason of the attendants 


7 Stiabo, 1. 10. p- 724. 
7 Macrobius. Saturn. 1. 3. c. 8. p. 284, 
73 Servius in lib. 11. Aineid. v. 558. 

A H 
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being also called Camilli was in consequence Of @ 
custom among the antients of conferring gene- 
rally upon the priests the title of the Deity whom 
they served. The Camilli were commonly young 
persons of good family, as we learn from Plutarch, 

and were to be found in the temples of Jupiter, 
or Zeus : for Zeus and Hermes were originally the. 
same: “Kas tov UINCET HVT Ce TW) ‘Lege ra Asoo amobarn 
THOR Asyerfans Kapsaacy, ws %Ob TOY "Eepenv’ BTWS evo TWY 
“EAA OV Kapsaadoy aro rns dianovias TeoTyyopevoy. “He 
mentions ‘Eounv—Kapsdarov aro THE diaxovias, and 
supposes that Camillus had the name of Hermes 
from the similarity of his office, which was wait- 
ing upon the Gods. But the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, from whom these titles were borrowed, 
esteemed Hermes as the chief Deity, the same as 
Zeus, Bel, and Adon. They knew nothing of 
Mercurius pedissequus, nor. Hermes the lacky. 

T hey styled their chief God Cam-I], or Camillus, 

and his priests had the same title. He did 
not borrow it from them; but they . received 
it from him. The name is sometimes ex- 
pressed Camulus: and the Amonians, who tra- 
velled. westward, brought his rites and worship 
into the western parts of Europe: hence 
there are inscriptions to. be found inscribed 


' 
eae et ten 
LL cI acheter careers 


™ Plutarch in Numa. p. 64. 


” 
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*> Camulo Sancto Fortissimo. He was sometimes 


taken for Mars: as we may learn from an in- 


scription in Gruter: 


” MARTI CAMULO 


Ob Salutem Tiberi Claud. Ces. Cives Remi 


posuerunt. 
Such is the history of this Deity; whose wor- 
ship was better known in the more early ages ; 
and whose temple was styled Gau-Camel, by the 


_ Greeks rendered Gaugamela. I make no doubt 


but that Arbela was the same place: for places 
had as many names as the Deity worshipped had 
titles. Arbela was probably the city, and Gau- 
gamela the ” temple; both sacred to the same 


_ Deity, under different names. 


It is remarkable that Syncellus, speaking of 
Venephres, King of Egypt, says, that he built 
the pyramids bf ™ Co-Chone; which are the 


‘principal pyramids of that country. Eusebius 


» before him had taken notice of the same history : 


” Quevegens, gD ov 6 Al[LOS HaTETKE THY KWOKY, oS Kas 


a ttt cn any a etip en oseeeeprennnennen : : : - eee 


"5 Gruter. pe leis) 71 vel 1. 

Grater. vol. 1.-p: wis 12. also p. xl. 9. 
” Or else Beth-Arbel was another name of the same temple. 
™® Syncellus. p. 55. 

9 Eusebii Chron. p. 14. 


VOL, TI. K 
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ras Tueapidas meer Koxwvny nysteev. | Venephres was a 
prince, in whose time happened a famine in the 
land of Egypt. He was the same, who built the. 
Pyramids about Cochone. Now Co-Chone, ana- 
logous to Beth-El, Beth-Shan, Beth-Dagon, sig- 
nifies the temple of the Deity; the house of the 
great king, or ruler: for such is the purport of 
Con, and Conah. Hercules, the chief Deity of 
dyre, and who was also highly reverenced 1n 
Keypt, was styled Con. ®° Toy ‘HeaxAny Ones xara 
sie Aiyurtiayv Sandee, Kove Agyeo Oa, From hence 
we find, that it was a sacred” Egyptian title. 
According to some readings the place is ex- 
pressed Cocome; which is of the same» pur- 
port. Co-Chome, thé same as Cau-Come, sig- 
nifies the house of Chom, or the Sun; and seems 
to betray the purpose for which the chief pyra- 
mid was erected: for it was undoubtedly no- 
thing else but a monument to the Deity, whose 
name it bore. According to * Herodotus the 
great pyramid was built’ by Cheops; whom 
others called Chaops. But Chaops is a similar _ 
compound; being made up of the terms Cha- — 
Ops, and signifies oimes TluSwvoc, domus Opis Ser- | 
pentis. It was the name of the pyramid, which’ — 


-. 
a 


8° Etymologicum magnum. “HpaxAng. 
** Herodotus. 1. 2a 124: 


= 


‘ _ Rapiters. - . Sa 
was erected to the Sun, the Ophite Deity of. 
Egypt, worshipped under the symbol of a ser- 
pent. Analogous to Cau-Come in Egypt was 
a place in Ethiopia, ealled * Cuscha: doubtless 
so named from Chus, the great ancestor from 
whom the Ethiopians were descendedve 

The Sun was styled by the Amonians, among 


other titles, Zan; as I have before shewn: and 


he was worshipped under this denomination all 
over Syria and Mesopotamia; especially at Emesa, 
Edessa, and Heliopolis. One region was named 
Gauzanitis, from a city Gauzan, the Gosan of 


the * Scriptures. Strabo calls it *Xa2nv, Cha- 


Zene, and places it near Adiabene, Gauzan, or 
Go-zan, is literally the house of the Sun. I once 


thought that the land of Goshen, in Keypt, was 


of the same purport as Cushan; and have so 
mentioned it in a former * treatise. So far. is 


true: the land of Goshen was the land of Cushan, 


and possessed by the sons of Chus: but the two 
terms are not of the same meaning. Goshen, or 
Goshan, like Gauzan, m Mesopotamia, signifies 


# 
™ Geog. Nubiensis. p. 17. 


- Michaelis Geog. Hebrevorum Extera. p, 154. 
i 2 Kings. €.17. vo. and ¢. 18. v.11. also 1 Chronic. 5. 
Ny. 26. . 
a Strabo. 1.16. p. 1070. 
** Observations upon the Antient History of Egypt. p. 175. 
K 
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the temple of the Sun: hence it was as a city; 
rendered by the Greeks Heliopolis. Artapanus, 
as we learn from Eusebius, expresses it Caisan, 
Kaicay. Go-Shan, Gau Zan, Caisan, Cazena, all 
denote a place sacred to the Sun; and are such 
variations in rendering the same term, as must be 
expected in an interval of fifteen hundred years, 
and from different transcribers. This luminary 
was also called Abor, the parent of light; and 
his temple Cha-Abor, and Cho-Abor, contracted 
Chabor and Chobar. Of this name both a city 
and river were to be found in Gauzanitis; as well 
as in Susiana, and other parts: for rivers often 
took their names from some temple, or city, by 


which they ran. The temple at Dodona was, of — 


old, called Cha-On, or house of the Sun; as we 


may infer from the country having the name of 


Chaonia; for Chaonia is the land of Chaon. The 
priests and inhabitants were called “ Chaones, 
from their place of worship: and the former had 
also the name * of Selli, which signifies the priests 
of the Sun. In Arcadia, near the eruption of 
the river Erasinus, was a mountain, clothed with 
beautiful trees, and sacred to Dionusus. ‘This, 


é 


8 Strabo. 1.7. p.505. So also Herodotus and Pausanias. 
37 Ssaros, 6s Awowyasos. Steph. Byzantinus. 
; aus Oe Leroi 
Loi vase iwognras. Homer, Iliad. 1. v. 234. 


hy 


a 
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also, was called * Chaon, the place of the Sun; 


and was, undoubtedly, so named from the antient 


worship ; for Dionusus was, of old, esteemed the 
same as Osiris, the Sun. ‘There was also a place 
called ** Chaon in Media and Syria; Chaonitis in 
Mesopotamia: and in all these places the same 
worship prevailed. So Caballis, the city of the 
Solymi; was named from Ca-bal, the place of the 
god Bal, or Baal. It ‘is mentioned by Strabo. 
In like manner Caballion, in Gallia Narbonensis, 
is a compound of Ca-Abelion, a well known Deity, 
whose name is made up of titles of the Sun. The 


priests of this place were styled * Salies ; the re- 


Pd 


gion was called Xaovaes. ; undoubtedly from Cha- 
Our (WN), some temple of Ur, erected by the 
Amonians, who here settled. Canoubis in Egypt 
was a compound of Ca-Noubis; Cabasa, in the 
same country, Ca-Basa; called by many Besa, 
the Beseth of the Scriptures, a Goddess well 
known in Egypt. She had a temple in Canaan, 


called ** Beth Besa. Cuamon, near Esdraelon, is 


83 Pausanias. 1.2. p. 166. 
89 It is called Chau-On, Xavwv, by Steph. Byzantinus, from 


. Ctesias. Xavuy, xwem TNS Mydias. Kernosas ev mew Uepormov. 


Chau-On is osos naz, the house of the Sun, which gave name to 
the district. 

8° Strabo. 1.4. p. 270. and p. 282. 

93 1 Maccab. c. 9. v. 62; 64. 
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a. compound of Cu-Amon, the place or house of 
Amon: ™ fw: +z Kuapwvos, There was a temple in 
Attica called Cuamites; and a personage deno- . 
minated from it. The history of the place, and 
the rites, in time grew obsolete; and Pausanias 
supposes that the name was given from Kvayos, 
Cuamos, a bean, % Sages de ovdev eyu Agvyeiv, Ese 
W EwTos Kuomes ETTELOEY OUTOS, I have not authority 
for the supposition, but it seems probable that this 
temple was erected to the memory of some person 
who first sowed beans. And here it is proper to 
take notice of a circumstance of which I must 
continually put the reader in mind, as it is of 
great consequence towards decyphering the my- 
thology of antient times. The Grecians often 
mistook the place of worship for the Deity wor- 
shipped: so that the names of many Gods are, 
in reality, the names of temples where they were 
adored. Artemis was Ar-Temis, the city of The- > 
mis, or Thamis; the Thamuz of Sidon and Egypt. 
This the Greeks expressed Aeteuss ; and made it 
the name of a Goddess, Kir-On was the city and 
temple of the Sun, in Cyprus and other places, 
They changed this to Kironus, which they con-. 
tracted Cronus ; and out of it made a particular . 
God. From Cha-Opis they formed a king Cheops; 


Judith. c. 7. v.3. 
°° Pausanias. 1. 1. p- 91. 


¥ 
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from Cayster, oe same as Ca’ Aster, they aucad 
“a hero, Caystrius; from Cu-Bela, Cybele; from 
—Cu-Baba, Cybebe, Cerberus, the dog of hell, 
was denominated from Kir-Abor ; as I shall here- 
after * shew. ; | 
I have mentioned Caucon, or Caucone, in 
Egypt: there was a place of the same name in 
Greece. It was, originally, sacred to the Sun; 
and the priests and inhabitants were called Cau-, - 
cones. Instead of Con, which signifies the great. 
- Lord, the Greeks substituted a hero * Caucon, 
who was supposed to have first introduced those 
Orgies practised by the Messenians, . It was, pro- 
perly, a temple of the Sun; and there was another 
of the same name in Bithynia, and, from thence 
the country was called Cauconia. I shall here- 
after treat at large of Cuthite colonies, which 
went abroad and settled in different parts. One 
of the first operations when they came on shore 


°3 There were many places and temples of Baal, denominated 
Caballis, Cabali, Cabala, Cabalia, Cabalion, Cabalissa, &c. which 
are mentioned by Pliny, Strabo, Antoninus, and others. ‘Some 
of theni were compounded of Caba: concerning which I shall 
hereafter treat. | 

9° Pausanias. 1. 4, p. 282. 

Strabo mentions Caucones in Elea. |, 8. p. 531. The Caucones 
are also mentioned by Homer. Odyss. y. v. 366. 

Caucane in Sicily was of the same pore mentioned by 
PR Ye 1.3. c, 4, 


* 
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was to build temples, and to found cities, in 
memory of their principal ancestors, who, in 
process of time, were worshipped as Deities. A 
colony of this people settled at Colchis, which. 
they called Cutaia”, from the head of their 
family, styled ‘both Chus and Cuth. We may 
infer, that they built a temple which was: ealled 
€a-Cuta; and from which the region was also 
denominated : for it is certain that it has that 
name at this * day: Cocutus; which we render 
Cocytus, was undoubtedly a temple in Egypt. 
It gave name to a stream, on which it stood; 
and which was also called the Charonian branch 
of the Nile, and the river Acheron, It was a 
foul canal, near the place of Sepulture, opposite 
to Memphis, and not far from Cochone. Cocutus 
was the temple of Cutus, or Cuth; for he was 
$0 called by many of his posterity. A temple of 
the same was to be found in Epirus, upon a river 
Cocutus. Here was also a river Acheron, and a 
Jake Acherusia: for a colony from Egypt settled 
here ; and the stream was of as foul a nature as 
‘that near Memphis, 99 “Dex ds war Kwuvtos vdwe UTEO= 


WES AHTOV. 


97 Apollonius Rhodius styles it Cutais: Kuratdos nbc yesns. 
1.4. v. 512. 

98 See De Lisle’s curious map of Armenia and the adjacent parts 
of Albania, &c. | 

>? Pausanias. 1, 1. p. 40. 
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Juno is by Varro styled Covella. * Dies 
quinque te kalo, Juno Covella; Juno Covella, 
dies septem te kalo. Here, as in many instances, 
the place of worship is taken for the person, to 
whom the worship i is directed. Covella is only a 
variation for Cou-El, or Co-El, the house or 
region of the Deity, and signifies heavenly. It is 
accordingly by Varro interpreted Urania, Oveana : 
whence Juno Covella must be rendered Ccelestis. 
From the substantive, Cou-El, the Romans formed 
Coel, heaven; in aftertimes expressed Coelus, and 
Celum, I say, in aftertimes: for they originally 
ealled it Co-el, and Co-il, and then contracted it 
to Cel. Hence Ausonius in his Grammatico- 
Mmastix mentions a passage to this Ni 


There was a river Acheron in Elis. Strabo. 1. 8. p. 530. And 

the same rites were observed in honour of the eos pviayeos, that 
were practised in Cyrene. Clement. Cohort. p. 33. 
In Pontus was a river Acheron. Esba d¢ xa reoyous wore 
ANEPOVTOS Ewa. | Apollon. Argonaut. 1.2. v. 745, also auen Ayes 
geciw. ‘The like to be found near Cuma in Campania: and a story 
of Hercules driving away flies there also. “Pweaios de AW OAUY 
“Heaxres (Qvecs). Clementis Cohort. ibid. 

Varro de Ling. Lat, lib. 5. p. 49. altered to Novella by 
some, contrary to the authority of the best MSS. Sce Scaliger’s 
notes. p. 81. edit. anno 1619. Dordrechti. 

See Selden de Diis Syris. Syntag. 2. c. 2.p.174. In vetus- 
tioribus excusis de Re Rustic4 non Novella, sed Covella legitur, 

Coyella autem Celestis, sive Urania interpretatur. © 
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Unde Rudinus ait Divém domus altisonum 


Coel: or as Ennius, to whom he alludes, has ren- 
dered it, according to the present MSS. altisonum 


*Coil. He sometimes subjoins the Latine termi- 


nation: 


Coilum prospexit stellis fulgentibus aptum. 
Olim de Coilo laivum dedit inclytus signum. 

Saturnus, quem Coilus genuvit. 
Unus erit, quem tu tollas in Coirila Coil 
Templa. 


Ceelus in. aftertimes was made a Deity: hence’ 


there are inscriptions dedicated *Coelo Adterno. 
The antient Deity Celeus, mentioned by * Athena- 


*Ennii Annal. |. 1. 

*The Persians worshipped Ceelus ; which is alluded to by Hero- 
dotus, when he says, that they sacrificed upon eminences; Tov 
_uUxroy Tavre Te Oveave Ara xaAcorTes. | Cie PET 131, To the same 
purpose Euripides ; 

“Opes roy tribe Tov Oo cemergoy ailepa, 
Tov yny meee exovd UYeais EV MYKUAgIS 5 
Terov vopsGe Znvae, tov  nyov Arm, 


Clement. Alexand. Strom. 1. 5. p. 717. Plutarch. p- 369. ‘| 


p- 424. 


Aspice hoc sublime candens, quein invocant omnes Jovem. 
Cicero de Natura Deor. |. 1. 


SAAN Abnyecsot foey Keasov, xs Meyaverpay iourras @cx;. Athenag, 7 


Legat. p. 290. 


1S 


te men Ss et cei eer 


- 
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goras, and said to have been worshipped at Athens, 
was the same as the above. 

Many places and regions, held sacred, and 
called Coel by the Amonians, were by the Greeks 
rendered xoiaaz, cava. Hence we read of Kaas 
Aaxedasnov, Koran Hass, and the like. Syria was by 
them styled Kon, the hollow: but the true name 
was Coéla, the heavenly orsacred. It was so de- 
nominated from the Cuthites, who settled there, 
on account of the religion established. Hence it 
was also named Shem, and Shama; which are 
terms of like purport, and signify divine, or 
heavenly. It isa name, which it retains at this 
day; as we are informed by * Abulfeda, and 
others. Elis Coela was the most sacred part of 


Greece; especially the regions of Olympia, Cau-— 


conia, and Azania. It was denominated Elis 
from Ha, Eel, the Sun: and what the Greeks ren- 
dered Kon, of old meant * heavenly. Hence 
Homer styleth it peculiarly ° Had dio», Elis the 
sacred. As Coele Syria was styled Sham, and 


* Abulfeda. Tabula Syria. p. 5. 
Nassir Ettuszus. p. 93. apud Geog. vet. 
5 The city Argos was in like manner called Kosdov. TloaAwxig ve 


~ 


Apyos Kosdoyv Onas, nalamee ey Eorsyovots. To KOIAON Apyos ux eT 
QUNTOUT ETL—ETE HELE ev Oauven, Apyel Kosrw, Schoha in Sophec. 
{Edipum Colon. 

®Jhad. B. y. 615. 
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Sama; so we find places, which have a reference 
to this term, in Elis. A town of great antiquity 
was named 7Samicon, which signifies Ceeli Do- 
minus. Here was also a temple of Poseidon 
Samius, surrounded with a grove of olives; and 
there were festivals observed, which were called 
Samia. There was likewise of old a city named 
Sama, or Samos: which Strabo imagines, might 
have been so named from its high situation: for 
high places were called * Samia. Jt certainly sig- 
nifies in some degree high; but the true meaning 
of Sama was heavenly, similar to Sam, Sham, 
Shamem, of the eastern nations. Hence Same, 
Samos, Samothrace, Samacon, were denominated 
on account of their sanctity. Strabo supposes, 
that the city Samos in Elis was situated in the 
Samian plain: it therefore could not well have 
this name from its high situation, It 1s moreover 
inconsistent to suppose regions called xoa«, or 
cava, to have been denominated from Sama, high. 
In short both terms have been mistaken: and 
Coilus in the original acceptation certainly signi- 
fied heavenly : whence we read in Hesychius, as 
also in Suidas, Kosoans, 6 ‘Iegevs. By which we 
learn, that by Coioles was meant a sacred or hea- 
venly person; in other words, a priest of Ccelus.. 


7 Strabo. |. 8. p. 529. 
> Strabo. |. 8. p. 534. 
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In Coioles there is but a small variation from the 
original term; which was a compound from Coi- 
El, or Co-El, the Ceelus of the Romans. 
Concerning the term Ccel in Ennius, ° Janus 
Gulielmus takes notice, that this poet copied the 
Dorians in using abbreviations, and writing Ceel 
for Coelus and Ccelum. But herein this learned 
person is mistaken. The Dorians were not so 
much to be blamed for their abbreviating, as the 
other Greeks were for their unnecessary termina- 
tions, and inflexions. The more simple the terms, 
the more antient and genuine we may for the most 
part esteem them: and in the language of the 
Dorians we may perceive more terms relative to 
the true mythology of the country, and those 
-rendered more similar to the antient mode of ex- 
pression, than are elsewhere to be found. We 
must, therefore, in all etymological inquiries, 
have recourse to the Doric manner of pronuncia- 
tion, to obtain the truth. They came into Greece, 
or Hellotia, under the name of Adorians ; and from 
their simplicity of manners, and from the little in- 
tercourse maintained with foreigners, they pre- 
served much of their antient tongue. For this 
there may be another additional reason obtained 
from Herodotus; who tells us, that they were 
more immediately descended from the people of 


9 Janus Gulielmus Laurenbergius, Antiquarius. 


1 
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the east. The antient hymns, sung in the Pru- 
taneia all over Greece, were ™ Doric: so sacred 
was their dialect esteemed. Hence they cannot. 
but afford great help in inquiries of this nature. 
What was by others styled Adaya, they expressed 
A§ava: Cheops they rendered Chaops: Zeen, Zan: 
Xanva, XaCave: Many, May: Menes, Manes: Or- 
chenoi, Orchanoi: Neith, Naith: Invneos, Lancos : 
Hephestus, Hephastus : Caiete, Caiate: Demeter, 
Damater : all which will be found of great conse- 
quence in respect to etymology. And if they did’ 
not always admit of the terminations used by their 
neighbours: they by these means preserved many 
words in their primitive state: at least they were 
nearer to the originals. They seem to have re- 
tained the very term, of which I have bcen treat- 
ing. It was by them styled Xo, Cai; and signi- — 
fied a house, or cave: for the first houses in the 
infancy of the world are supposed to have been 
caves or grottos’. ‘They expressed it Cai, Caia, 
- Caias, similar to the cava, cavus, and cavea of the 
Romans. When these places were of a ereat 


omen niet 


19 Dasvorcvo ay eovres 6s Twy Awpreay nyewoves Auyurrrsos Waryeveect 
Herod-1.6. c. 54. 
Of their original and history shail hereafter give a full account. 
*"Oroce oO: adovety ay To Ligutavem, Qwin ev eos avrwy % Aupiocs 
Pausanias. |. 5. p. 4.10. aE 
2 Tum primum subiere domos; domus antra fuere. 


Ovid. Metamorph. 1. 1. y. 124, 


a 
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depth, or extent, they were looked upon with 
a kind of religious horror. A cavern of this sort 
was at Lacedemon, with a building over it; of 
which in aftertimes they made use to confine 
malefactors. © It was called Kaiadns, or as the 
Spartans expressed it, Kasadas, the house of 
death. ™ Kasadus Deo nwTneLoy—TO Tope ANanedarmovsors. 
Cai signified a cavern: Adas, which is subjoined, 
was the Deity, to whom it was sacred, esteemed 
the God of the infernal regions. He was by the 
Tonians, &c. expressed Ades, and Hades; and by 
other nations Ait, and Atis. Hence these caverns 
were also styled Kaseres, and Kasero. The author 
above quoted gives us the terms variously ex- 
hibited: = Kaseros.— O1 amo Tay ceopuwy poy wor Kaseros 
Aeyouras. . Kas Kaiadas To OETUWTNELOY evrevbev, To Tr 0006 
 Maxedarmoviors, omnrasov. Hesychius renders it in 
the plural, and as a neuter: xaiara, opuypore. 
‘Whether it be compounded Cai- Ait, Cai-Atis, or 
Cai-Ades, the purport is the same. The den of 
Cacus was properly a sacred cave, where Chus 
_-was worshipped, and the rites of fire were ® prac- 


 838trabo. 1. 8. p. 564. 
It is mentioned by Thucydides: Es tov Kaiadav, tareg tee 
HALKBEYES euarrcty srmbersay (6s Aaxedasonos.) 11. c. 134. 

_It is expressed Keadus by Pausanias ; who says that it was the 
place, down which they threw Aristomenes, the Messenian hero. 
1. 4.) p. 824. | 
_ ** Strabo. Ibidem. 

+5 Huic monstro Vulcanus erat pater: illius atros 
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tised. Cacus is the same name as Cuscha in 
Ethiopia, only reversed. The history of it was . 
obsolete in the days of Virgil; yet some traces of 
it still remained. 

Strabo says that many people called these caves 
Kor © Ryton uwous PaAAOY TH TOLMUTH KOIAWMaATA AEyer- 
Qos guow. Hence he very truly explains a passage 
in Homer. The poet, speaking of Theseus, Dryas, 
Polyphemus, and other heroes of the Mythic age, 
mentions their encountering with the mountaineers 
of Thessaly, whom he styles guges ogeoxwor : 


7 Kaoricos dn xewvor exinbovwy reapev avdeuv, 
Kwerisos ev eoav, uaL uaETISOLS EMcrovTO 


Dngersy ET WOIes — 


Ogerxwos signified a person, who lived in a moun- 
tain habitation; whose retreat was a house in a 
mountain. Co, and Coa, was the name of such 
house. Strabo says that this term is alluded to 
by Homer, when he styles Lacedemon ™ Awxedes- 
pove untroxocav, for it was by many thought to have 
been so called on account of their caverns, ¥F ‘rom, 
hence we may fairly conclude, that xirwecce was 


Ore vomens ignes, magna se mole ferebat. Virgil. En. 1. 8: 
¥. 1935. 

*® Strabo. 1.8. p. 564. 

*7 Tliad. 1. 1..v. 266. 

* Tliad. B. v. 581. 

Odyss. A. y. 1. ‘@s0” sfov KOLAHN Aazedusjnove KHTQEEEAN. 
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a mistake, or at least a variation, for. xauracroe, 
from Cai-Atis ; and that Co,’ Cody Cain: were 
of the same purport, | 
But this term does not relate: mesaly- to.a cavern; 
but to temples founded near stich pugley often 
..times the cave itself was a temple.’ 'Caieta, 
Italy, near Cuma, caHed by Diodorus Kainrn, was 
so denominated on this account. It was a cavé 
in the rock, abounding with variety of subter- 
ranes, cut out into various apartments. ‘These 
were, of old, inhabited by Amonian priests; for 
they settled in these parts very early. It seems 
to have been a wonderful work. ™ Avewyer” evrevew 
CTNAALA Srepueyeln, XATONLAS MEY AARC, KES roAvTEA Els 
dedeypeve. In these parts were large openings in 
the earth, exhibiting caverns of a great extent ; 
‘which afforded very ample and superb apartments. 
Diodorus informs us, that, what was in his time 
called Caiete, had been sometimes styled * Aiete : 


*® Strabo says as much: ‘Oid:, ‘om: é: amo Tuy CEO MOY purr Hoe 

Kaseros Atyovras. 1.8. p. 564. 
*° Hence the words cove, alcove; and, perhaps, to cover, and 

to cope. 

™ Strabo. 1.5. p. 356. 

22 Karas Doepras tno IrarAvag Asnryy Tov voy Kammrny weorayopevo~ 
_pavov. 1. de p: 259. , 

Virgil, to give an air of truth to his narration, makes Caieta 
the nurse of Aneas. 


VOL. 1. I, 
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by which we may see, that it was a compound ; 
and consisted of two or more terms; but these 
terms were not precisely applicable to the same 
object. Ai-Ete, or Ai-Ata, was the region of 
Ait, the Deity to whom it was sacred. Colchis 
had the same name; whence gts king was called 
Aietes: and Egypt had @regsame, expressed by 
the Greeks * Acria, Aetia. -Aiete was the district: 
Caiete was the cave and temple in that district ; 
where the Deity was worshipped. 

In Boeotia. was a cavern, into which the river 
Cephisus descended, and was lost. It afterwards 
emerged from this gulf, and, passed freely to the 
sea. The. place of eruption was. called An-choa, 
which signifies Fontis apertura... The later.Greeks 
expressed it Anchoe - Kaagiras 0 6 TOTFOS Ayucn’ 
rc OF Abiany OJAWVUBOS. The etymology, t flatter my- 


According to Strabo it was sometimes expressed Cai Atta; and 
gave name to the bay below.—Kas top pet osu xOATrOv Exesvos Kawat~ 
tar wropacar 1.5. p. 360. 

?3 Scholia Eustathij in Dionysij weginynciv. v. 239. and Steph. 
Byzantinus. Avyyrros. 

4+ Xacpo de yennev—edekato ror wrorap.ov—evre eLepinew cic rns 
EMIDAavELaY KATH Acevizvay TAS Aoxgsdos Tny aywe—Kareiras dé TOTOG 
Aynon xTA. Strabo. 1>9. p2 623; , 

It is called Anchia by Pliny. N. H. 1.4. c.7. As, both the 
opening and the stream, which formed the lake, was called An- 
choe ; it signified citker fons spelunce, or spelunca fontis, accord~ 
ing as it was adapted. 
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self, 1s plain, and authenticated by the history of 
the place. ° | 

From Cho, and Choa, was probably derived 
the word Xoixos, used by the apostle. *‘O rewros 
avbeumos ex yns Xoixos* o devregas avbewmos: o “Kyeiog e€ 
oupave, ‘Oues 0 Korxos, xas Tokmuros os Kornon Hesy- 
chius observes, Xoixos, rndivos, ynivoc, From hence 
we may perceive, that by Cho was originaily 
meant a house or temple in the earth. It was, 
as I have shewn, often expressed Gau, and Go; 
and made to signify any house. Some nations 
used it in a still more extended sense; and by it 
denoted a town or village, and any habitation at 
large. It is found in this acceptation among the 
antient Celte, and Germans, as we learn from 
Cluverius, * Apud ipsos Germanos ejusmodi pa~ 
gorum vernaculum vocabulum fuit Gaw; et vari- 
antibus dialectis, gdw, gew, gow, gow, hinc— 
Brisgaw, Wormesgaw, Zurichgow, Turgow, Nord- 
gaw, Andegaw, Rhingaw, Hennegow, Westergow, 
Oostergow. The antient term Mvgyes, Purgos, was 
properly Pur-Go; and signified a light-house, or 
temple of fire, from the Chaldaic: Pur. 


*S 1 Corinthians. ¢. 15. v.47, 48. 


*° Cluverii Germanie Antiq. 1. 1. ¢. 13. p- 91. 
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“PARTICLES. 


Together with the words above mentioned are 
to -be found in composition the particles Al and 
Pt.ss; Alor El, for it: is differently expressed in 
our characters, is still:an Arabian prefix ;. but not 
absolutely confined to that country, though more 
frequently there to be found. The Sun, x, was 
called Uchor by the people of Egypt and Cyrene, 
which the, Greeks expressed Aywe, Achor. | He 
was worshipped with the same title in Arabia, 
and called Al Achor. | *” Georgius Monachus, 
describing the idolatry which prevailed in that 
country ‘before :the introduction of the present 
religion, mentions the idol Alachar. Many na- 


tions /have»both expletives and demonstratives 


analogous to: the particle’ above» The pronoun 
Ille. .of the. Romans is somewhat similar; as are’ 
the terms Le and Lacof the French ; as eal as Il 
and El in. other languages. It is in composition 
so like to Ha, thename of “Hasos, the Sun, that it 
is not always’ ae. to distinguish one from the 
other. 


aa aan i Ee Sees" * 


*” Beyeri Additamenta to Selden de Diis Syris. p. 291, 
Achor near Jericho. Joshua. ¢. 15. ¥. 7 


OO PS ROE SNL. OO ITE OT ET er 
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Lhe article Pi was in use:among the, wntient 
Egyptians and Cuthites, as well as othér nations 
in the east. The natives of India were at ‘all 
times worshippers of the Sun; and used: to eal 
themselves by some of his titles. Porus, with whom 
Alexander engaged upon the Indus;‘ias nanied 
from the chief object of his worship, x, Pi-Or, 
and P’Or; rendered by the Greeks Mugos, Porus. 
Pacorus the Parthian was of the same etymology; 
being a compound of P’Achorus, the Achor of 
Fests as was also the * city Pacoria in Méso- 
potamia, mentioned by Ptolemy. Even the Gre- 
cian mve was of Egyptian or Chaldaic original, 
and of the same composition (P'Ur) as the words 
above; for * Plato informs us that rue, vdwe, 
xuves, were esteemed terms of foreign importation. 
After the race of the Egyptian kings was extinct, 
and that country came under the dominion of the 
Grecians, the natives still continued to make use 
of this prefix ; as did other ® nations which were 
incorporated with them. They adapted it not 
only to words in their own language, but to those 
_ of other countries of which they treated. Hence 
there is often to be found in their writings, 


* Ptolem. lib. 5. c.18. p. 164. 
79 Plato in Cratylo. p. 410. 
3° See Kircher’s Prodromus Copticus. p. 180 and p67. 
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* Migeus, Mimaerog, Wimabnrns, miowo, maaos, Pidux, 
Picurator, Pitribunus: also names of persons occur 
with this prefix; such as Piterus, Piturio, Pionius 
the martyr; also Pior, Piammon, Piambo; who 
are all mentioned by ecclesiastical * writers as 
natives of that country. This article is sometimes 


expressed Pa; as in the name of Pachomius, an 


abbot in Egypt, mentioned by * Gennadius. A 
priest named Paapis is to be found in the Excerpta 
from Antonius * Diogenes in Photius. There 
were particular rites, styled Pamylia Sacra, from 
* Pamyles, an antient Egyptian Deity. We may 


** Ibidem, and Jameson’s Specilegia. c. 9. § 4. 
** Pionius. Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast. 1.4. p. 173. 
Pior Monachus Agyptiacus. Socratis Hist. Eccles. p. 238. 
Piammon. Sozomen. H. E. p. 259. 
Piambo, or Pambo. Socratis Eccles. H. p. 268. 
Tt was sometimes expressed Po, as in Poémon Abbas, in 
Evagtius. 
In Apophthegmat. Patrum. apud Cotelerii monumenta. tom. 1. 
p- 636. ~ | 
Baal Peor was only Pi-Or, the Suis as Priapus was a com- 
pound of Peor-Apis, contracted. 
33 Gennad. Vita illustrium virorum. 1.7. Pachomius, a 
supposed worker of many miracles, 3 
—3* Antonius Diogenes in Photius. cod. 166. 
35 Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. y. 1. p. 3552 
Paamyles is an assemblage. of common titles. Am-E]-Ees, with 
the prefix. Hence the Greeks formed Melissa, a sacred name: 


‘ 
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infer from Hesychius that they were very obscene: 
Hawpuans, Avyurrsos Osos Tiesemwons. Hades, and 
Pi- Ades, was a common title of the Sun: and the 
latter, in early times, was current in Greece; 
where I hope to give ample testimony of the 
Amonians settling. He was termed Melech Pi- 
Adon, and Anac Pi-Adon; but the Greeks out 
of Pi-Adon formed Mode; for it is inconceivable 
how very ignorant they were in respect to their 
antient theology. Hence we read of raidwy Antes, 
rovdwv Lnvos, masrdwov Amrorauvos 5 and legends of zai- 
wy obcovarwy § and of Tebow 5 who were mere found- 
lings ; whose fathers. could never be ascertained, 
though divine honours were paid to the children. 
This often puzzled the mythologists, who could 
not account for this spurious race. Plutarch 
makes it one of his inquiries to sift out, *° Tis 6 
Taw rapes mapa Xarnuideucs ; Pausanias mentions, 
7 Augidune masdwy Ewes 2 and, in another place, 
3° Buwor de Ocwy re OVOMACOMEVOY HYVWSwY, Hob “Hews, XOb, 
TLAIAQN tz Oncews, xas Daanoav. From this mistake 
arose so many boy-deities; among whom were 


A A > 


as of Ham El-Ait, they formed Melitta, the name of a foreign 
Deity, more known in Tonia than in Hellas. 
36 Plutarch: Questiones Grace. vy. p. 296. 
37 Pausanias. |. 1. p. 83. Amphilucus was a title of the Sun. 
38 Pausanias. 1.1. p. 4. in like manner, raPos rw 1pimederas nas 


Arwews wosdwv’ Pausanias, 1, 9. p. 754. 


a 
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even Jupiter and Dionusus:. Aurov row Asa, note 
tov Asqvucoy Tlaidas, woes VEss, i Georoyree uores. Accord- 
ing to the theology of the Greeks, even Jupiter 
and Dionusus are styled boys, and young persons. 
One of the most remarkable passages to this 
purpose 1s to obe found im the antiquary ‘above 
quoted ; who takes notice of a certain mysterious 
rite. performed: by: the: natives, of Amphissa, in 
Phocis. The particular Gods, jto.whom:it was 
performed, were styled Avaxrec rasdes: 4° Ayaues de) 
Hab TEAETHY Ob Audiomes tov Avonray narznevwy Tlosdwy. 
“Oitives Os Oewv eros or Avaxres Fasdes, OU KATO T MUTE | 
esw ssenucvor, Lhe people of Amphissa perform a 
ceremony in. honour of persons styled Anactes 
Paides, or Royal Boys: but who these Anactes 
Paides were, is matter of great uncertainty: Tn 
short, the author could not tell; nor could’ the 
priests afford him ‘any ‘satisfactory information. 
There are many: instances in Pausanias of. ‘this 
nature; where divine honours are paid: to the 
unknown children of fathers equally unknown. 

Herodotus tells us, that; when he ‘discoursed 
ee ae eT 

°° Proclus in Platonis Parmenidem: See Orphic Fragment’ of 
Gesner. p. 406. 

A twofold reason may be given for their having this character ; 
as will be shewn hereafter. 


*® Pausanias. 1.10. p. 896. Many instances of this’ sort are 
to be found in this writer. 
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with the priests of Thebes about the kings who 
had reigned in Egypt, they described them to 
him under three denominations, of Gods, of | 
heroes, and of men. The last succeeded to those 
‘above, and were mere mortals. The manner of 
succession is mentioned in the following words: 
4 Th ocopesy e% Tligconsas YEYOVEVLE—-UXL OUTE £5 Deoy, OUTE £6 
“Hewa avadnray auTes (6 Asyumrios). There are many 
strange and contradictory opinions about this 
“passage; which, if I do not deceive myself, is 
ver¥ plain; and the purport of it this: After the 
3 fabulous accounts, there had been an uninter- 
rupted succession of Piromis after Piromis': and 
the Egyptians referred none of these to the dy- 
nasties of either the Gods or Heroes, who were 
_ supposed to have first possessed the country. From 
hence I thmk it is manifest that Pi-romis signifies 
aman. Herodotus, indeed, says, that the mean- 
Ing of it was xaros xayabos, a person of a fair and 
honourable character: and so it might be taken 
_ by implication ; as we say of a native of our own 
country, that he is a true and staunch * English- 


* Herodotus. |. 2. ¢. 143. 

** See Reland, Dissertatio Copt. p. 108. 

-Jablonsky Prolegomena in Pantheon Agyptiacum. p. 38. Also 
Wesselinge. Notes on Herod. 1.2. ¢. 143. 

*° ‘This was certainly the meaning; for Plato, speaking of the 
native Grecians in opposition to other nations, styled BapCagos, 
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man: but the precise meaning is plain from the 


context ; and Piromis certainly meant a man. It | 


has this signification in the Coptic: and, in the 
** Prodromus Copticus of Kircher, Wigou:, Piromi, 
is aman; and seems to imply a native. Pirem 
Racot is an Alexandrine; or, more properly, a 
native of Racotis, called Raschid, and Rosetta. 
Pirem Romi are * Romans. 


By means of this prefix we may be led to un 
derstand what is meant by Paraia in the account 


given by Philo from Sanchoniathon: who sé@ys,’ 
that Cronus had three sons in: the region of 
Paraia: *° Eyewnbucay Oe wat EV Tlagain Koovw reess Taree, 


Paraia is a variation of P’Ur-aia; and means liter-. 
ally the land of Ur in Chaldea; the region from. 


whence antient writers began the history of man- 
kind... A crocodile by the Egyptians was among 


other names called *’ Zey0s: and the name is re-) 


tained in the Coptic, where it is expressed * Pi- 
Souchi. | 


makes use of the very expression: TLoAAn wey» EdAas, efa, w Kelne, 
ey y EVERTE Trou oryacbos avdees, Troan Oe nor Te Twy Cagbagwy yen. In 
Pheedone. p. 96. bd '.9 

4* Kircher. Prodromus Copticus. p. 300-and p. 293. 

45 Kircher. Prod. p. 293. 

*° Sanchoniathon apud Euseb. Prep. Evan: 1.1. c. 10. p. 37. 

*7 Damascius: Vita Isodori, apud Photium. Cod. cexli. 

*° Jablonsky ; Pantheon Egypt. v. 2.1.5. ¢. 2. p. 70. 
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This prefix is sometimes expressed with an aspi- 
rate, Phi: and as that word signifies a mouth, 
and in a more extensive signification, speech and 
language, it sometimes may cause a little uncer- 
tainty about the meaning. However, in most 
places it is sufficiently plain, Phaethon, a much 
mistaken personage, was an antient title of the 
Sun, a compound of Phi-Ath-On. Bacchus was. 
called Phi-Anac by the Mysians, rendered by the 
poets ” Phanac and Phanaces. Hanes was a title 
of the same Deity, equally reverenced of old, and 
compounded Ph’ Hanes. It signified the fountain 
of light: and from it was derived Phanes of 
Egypt: also gai, paves, oavegos: and from Ph’ain 
On, Fanum. In short, these particles occur con- 
_tinually in words, which relate to religious rites, 
and the antient adoration of fire. They are 
- generally joined to Ur, by which that element is 
denoted. From P’Ur Tor came Pretor and Pra- 
torium, among the Romans: from PUr-Aith, 


* Ausonius. Epigram. 30. 

Kircher says, that Pi in the Coptic is a prefix, by which a noun 
is known to be masculine, and of the singular number: and that 
Pa is a pronoun possessive. Paromi is Vir meus. It may be so 
in the Coptic: but in antient times Pi, Pa, Phi, were only varia- 
tions of the same article: and were indifferently put before all 
names: of which I have given many instances. See Prodromus. 
Copt. p. 303. 
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Purathi and Puratheia among the Asiatics. From 


P'Ur-tan, TOUTAVELS, and TOUT AVEL aniong the Greeks | 


of Hellas: in which Prutaneia there were of old 
sacred hearths, and a perpetual fire. The antient 
name of Latian Jupiter was Pur, by length of 
time changed to Puer. He was the Deity of fire ; 


and his ministers were styled Pueri: and because. 


many of them were handsome youths selected for 
that office, Puer came at length to signify any 
young person. . Some of the Romans would ex- 
plain this title away, as if it referred to Jupiter's 
childhood: but the history of the place will shew 
that. it had no such relation. It was a proper 
name, and retained particularly among the people 
of Praneste. They had undoubtedly been ad- 
dicted to the rites of fire; for their city was. said 
to have been built by Caculus, the son of Vulcan, 
who was found in the midst of fire: 


s° Vuleano genitum pecora inter agrestia Regem, 
Inventumque focis. 


They called their chief God Pur: and dealt 
particularly in divination by lots, termed of old 
Purim. Cicero takes notice of this custom of 
divination at Praeneste ; and describes the manner, 


3° Virgil. Aneid. 1. 7. v. 679. 
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as well as the place: but gives into the common 
mistake, that the Purim related to Jupiter’s child- 
hood. He says; that the place, where the process 
was carried on, was a sacred inclosure, * is est 
hodie locus septus, religiose propter Jovis Pueri, 
qui lactens cum Junone in gremio fortune mam- 
mam appetens, castissime colitur a Matribus, ‘This 
manner of divination was of Chaldaic original, 
and brought from Babylonia to Preneste. It is 
mentioned in Esther, c. 3. v.7.. They cast Pur 
before Haman, that he might know the success of 
his purposes against the Jews. Wherefore they 
call these days Purim after the name of Pur. 
c,9. v. 26. The same lots: of divination: bemg 
used at Preneste was the occasion of the God 
being called Jupiter Pur. . This in aftertames was 
changed to Puer: whence we find inscriptions, 
which mention him under that name; and_at 
the same time take notice of the custom, which 
prevailed in his temple. Inscriptions J ovi Puero, 
and Fortune Primigenie Jovis * Pueri are to be 
found in Gruter., One is very particular. 


5! Cicero de Divinatione. 1. 2. 
3? See also v. 28, 29, 31, and 32. 
*? Grater. Inscript. Ixxvi. n. 6. 
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%# Fortune Primigenia Jovis Pueri D. D. 
Ex SORTE compos factus 
Nothus Ruficane 
L; P. Plotilla. 


That this word Puer was originally Pur may be 
proved from a well known passage in Lucretius : 


§ Puri sepe lacum propter ac dolia curva 
Somno devincti credunt se attollere vestem. 


Many instances, were it necessary, might be : 
brought to this purpose. It was a name originally — 
given to the priests of the Deity who were named — 
from the Chaldaic x, Ur: and by the antient— 
Latines were called P’uri. At Preneste the name 

was particularly kept up on account of this divi- 
nation by “lots. These by the Amonians were — 


“4 Ibid; Ixx thon 7. 

| BONO DEO 

PUERO POS- 
PORO. 
Gruter. Inscrip. p. Ixxxvili_-n. 13.0 
5§ Lucretius. 1. 4. v. 1020. 
°° Propertius alludes to the same circumstance : 
Nam quid Prenestis dubias, O Cynthia, sortes ? 
Quid petis xi meenia Telegoni? 1. 2. eleg. 32. v. 3. 
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styled Purim, being attended with ceremonies by 
fire; and supposed to be effected through the in- 
fluence of the Deity. Praneste seems to be a 
compound of Puren Esta, the lots of Esta, the — 
jul of fire. 

These are terms, which scem continually to 
occur in the antient Amonian history: out ‘of 
these most names are compounded ; and into these 
they are easily resolvable. There are some few 
more, which might perhaps be very properly in- 
troduced: but I am unwilling to trespass too far, 
especially as they may be easily taken notice of in 
the course of this work. I could wish that my 
Jearned readers would afford me so far credit, as 
to defer passing a general sentence, till they have 
_ perused the whole: for much light will accrue ; 
and fresh evidence be accumulated in the course of 
our procedure. <A history of the rites and re- 
ligion, in which these terms are contained, will be 
given; also of the times, when they were intro- 
duced ; and of the people, by whom they were 
diffused so widely. Many positions, which may 
appear doubtful, when they are first premised, 


What in the book of Hester is styled Purim, the seventy render, 
€. 9. v. 29. Qpepur. The days of Purim were styled Qeseai—Tn 
Osarexty curov xaruvtas Dexewt. so in c.10. The additamenta 
| Greca mention—ryy WOOMEMMLEVAY EMISOAnY THY Pewee, instead of 
Qzeas and Wepas: from P’Ur and Ph’Ur, ignis. 
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will, I hope, be-abundantly proved, before we 
come to the close. In respect to the etymologies, 
which I have already offered and considered, I 
have all along annexed the histories of the persons 
_ and places spoken of, in order to ascertain my 
opinion concerning them. But the chief proof, as 
Ihave before said, will result from the whole: 
from an uniform series of evidence, sappiried by a 
fair and ununterrupted analogy. 


OF 
ETYMOLOGY, 


AS IT HAS BEEN TOO GENERALLY HANDLED. 


Addu Yeor tov mev roviny amerpsbare yrurons, 
Ex 0” octwy soparav xabwony oyerevoure wnyny. 
Koi oe, modumyasn, Acuxwreve woobeve, joura, 
Avroucs, ov Yemss essy E@nucoiorow onsey. 
ewe woe’ suceGing chao’ evnviov ipa Oe, 


EMPEDOCLES. 


f: AT. may appear invidious to call to account 
men of learning, who have gone before me in 
inquiries of this nature, and to point out defects 
in their writings: but it is a task which I must, 
in some degree, take in hand, as the best writers 
have, in my opinion, ‘failed fundamentally in 
these researches. Many, in the wantonness of 
their fancy, have yielded to the most idle sur- 
mises ; and this to a degree of licentiousness, for 
which no learning nor ingenuity can atone. It is 
therefore so far from being injurious, “that it ap- 


pears absolutely necessary to point’ out the path 
ODT, M 
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they took, and the nature of their failure; and 
this, that their authority may not give a sanction 
to their mistakes; but, on the contrary, if my 
method should appear more plausible, or more 
certain, that the superiority may be seen upon 
comparing ; and be proved from the contrast. 
The Grecians were so prepossessed with, @ 
notion of their own excellence and antiquity, a 
they supposed every antient tradition to have 
proceeded from themselves. Hence their mytho- 
logy is founded upon the grossest mistakes: as 
all extraneous history, and every foreign term, is 
supposed by them to have been of Grecian ori- 
ginal. Many of their learned writers had been 


abroad; and knew how idle the pretensions of ~ 


their countrymen were. Plato in particular saw 
the fallacy of their claim. He confesses it more 
than once: yet in this article nobody was more 
‘infatuated. His Cratylus is made up of a most 
absurd system of etymology. * Herodotus ex- 


pressly says, that the Gods of Greece came in great ; 


measure from Egypt. Yet Socrates is by Plato 


in this treatise made to derive Artemis from ~ 
vo werewes, Integtitas: Poseidon from woc: decpoy, 4 


” Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 4.- and 1. 2. c. 52. 
Emcita oe Xpoves TLoAA8 OveAbovtos exrvlorre (os “EAAnves) ex TNS 


Avyemre awimousve TH svomara viev Our. 
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fetters to the feet: Hestia from over, substance 
and essence: Demeter, from didoure we enrne, dis~ 
tributing as a mother: Pallas from wodrew, tO 
vibrate, or dance: Ares, Mars; from «3s, mas- 
culum, et virile: and the word Theos, God; un- 
doubtedly the Theuth of Egypt, from $e, to 
tan”. Innumerable derivations of this nature 
are to be found in Aristotle, Plato, *° Heraclides 
-Ponticus, and other Greek writers. There is a 
maxim laid down by the scholiast upon Dionysius; 
which I shall have occasion often to mention, 


oon, Eaelocop TO OYOKMa, ov xen Cure “EAA nvinns 


OES Se ag Seen ener wer geese ee gee me ee neal 

MS So Jarawy from Jeanpui 5 AmoaArws from h oy.ow woAngrs’ Asovedos 
quasi Orosvueos from voor and oLvoc, and ObVOS from ovecOavs. Keovac, 
GUasi ypove xopag. Tnbur, ro nfovyevov—with Tany more. Plato in 
Cratylo. . 

Meyptus wage ro cayes misery, Kustath, in Odyss. 1. 4, 
p- 1499. 
+3? Poseidon, wosevre esd yy. Tisiphone, Teruv wy; Athene quasi 
elaveros. Heeate from txarop centum. Saturnus, quast sacer, 
wee, See Heraclides Ponticus, and Fulventii Mythologia, 

See the Etymologies also of Maerobius, Saturnalia, Bot. ¢. F7, 
p-. 189. 

Mecas quasi gue voces Plutarch de Fraterno Amore. v. 2. 
D. 480. As eviovev weed PiracdeaQiay, 

Haoipon, dice ro orect ewe To povrea. Plutarch, Agis and 
Cleomenes. v. 2, p. 799. 

€° Eustathius on Dionysius : TEOVNYNT LG, | 

Ut Josephus recte observat, Graveis seripteribus id in more 
est, ut peregrina, et barbara nomina, quantum leet, ad Greeam 
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ETUBOAOYIOY BUTE. Lf the term be foreign, at 23 
idle to have recourse to Greece for a solution. It 
is a plain and golden rule, posterior in time 
to the writers above, which, however, common 
sense might have led them to have anticipated, 
and followed: but it was not in their nature. 
The person who gave the advice was a Greek; 
and could not for his life abide by it. It is true, 
that Socrates is made to say-something very like 
the above. % Evvow Yue, OTE TOAAG os EAAnves ovomre, 


7 
ih li a lh A ee 


aAAws TE uo Or Uro Tos Bagbagors omuvres, apm Twp 


Bapbapwy LIANPATS ge THE Cnr TUUTH UTAH TH 
“EAAnvsany Qovyy, WS EOIMOTWS MELTAXI, BAAD un HAT EXE, 
i$ no 70 ovoum Tuy yaves ov, oiGDa OTs omOpOL ay. IT am 
wery sensible that the Grecians. in general, and 4 
especially those who are subjects to foreigners, have — 


received into their language many exotic terms: 


formam emolliant: sic illis Ar Moabitarum est Apeosrodss ; Botsra, ~ 
Bupoa; Akis, Ayxes; Astarte, Asgonexm; torrens Kison, Xesapeas 


r xe ; y ‘4 | 
¢vuy Kiocwv; torrens Kedron, Xeywappog Tus Kedgws 5 et talia ace 4a 


wong, Bochart. Geog. Sacra. ]. 2. c. 15. p. 111. 
We are much indebted to the learned father Theophilus of 


‘hence, it seems, he was called Deucalion. Ad Antol. 1. 3. 
** Plato in Cratylo, p. 409. 
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if any person should be ied to seck for their ana- 
lagy or meaning in the Greek tongue, and not in 
the language jrom whence they proceeded, he would 
be grievously puzzled. Who would think, when 
Plato attributed to Socrates this knowledge, that 
he would make him continually act in contradic- 
tion to it? Or that other * writers, when -this 
plain truth was acknowledged, should deviate so 
shamefully ? that we should in after times be told, 
that Tarsus, the antient city in Cilicia, was de- 
nominated from -raesos, a foot: that the river 
Nile signified om ive: and that Gader in Spain 
was Ins deren. 

The antients, in all their etymologies, were 
guided solely by the ear: in this they have been 
implicitly copied by the moderns. Inquire of 
- Heinsius, whence’ Thebes, that antient city in 
upper Egypt, was named ; and he will tell you 
from xan, Teba, © stetit: or ask the good bishop 
Cumberland why Nineve was so called? and he 
will answer, from Schindler, that it was a com- 
pound of “ Nin-Nau, m3, @ son inhabited. But 


®* Suidas, Stephanus, Ktymolog. Eustathius, &c. 

So Coptus in Egypt, from xowresy. 

°° See Callimachus. vol. 2. Spanheim’s not. in Hymn. in Del. 
vy. 87. p. 438. : 

“* Cumberland’s Origines. p. 165. so he derives Goshen in the 


~ 


land of Egypt from a shower of rain. See Sanchon. p. 364. 
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is it credible, or indeed possible, for these cities 
to have been named from terms so vague, casual, 
and indeterminate ; which seem to have so little 
relation to the places to which they are appro- 
priated, or to any places at all? The history of — 
the Chaldeans is of great consequence ; and one 
would be glad to know their original. They are | 
properly called Chasdim; and are, very justly, | 

thought to have been the first constituted nation _ 
upon earth, It is said of the patriarch Abraham, 
that he came from the city Ur of the Chasdim. 
Whence had they their name? The learned Hyde 
will * answer, that it was from Chesed, their 
ancestor. Who was Chesed ? He was the fourth 
son of Nahor, who lived in Aram, the upper 
region of Mesopotamia. Is it said in history that 
he was the father of this people? There is no 
mention made of it. Is it said that he was ever 
m Chaldea? No. Is there the least reason to 
think that he had any acquaintance with that 
country r We have no grounds to suppose it. Is 
there any reason to think that this people, men- 
tioned repeatedly as prior to him by ages, were 
in reality constituted after him? None. What, 
then, has induced writers to suppose that he was 
the father of this people? Because Chesed and 


eee 


C * 
* Hyde de Religione veterum Persarum. c¢. 2. p.75. 
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Chasdim have a remote similitude in sound. And 
is this the whole? Absolutely all that is or can 
be alleged for this notion. And as the Chasdim 
are mentioned some ages before the birth of 
Chesed, some would have the passage to be 
introduced proleptically ; others suppose it an 
interpolation, and would strike it out of the sa- 
cred text: so far does whim get the better of 
judgment, that even the written word 1s not safe. 
The whole history of Chesed is this: About fifty 
years after the patriarch Abraham had left his 
brother Nahor at Haran in Aramea, he received 
intelligence that Nahor had in that interval been 
blessed with children. © J¢ was told Abraham, 
behold Milcah, she also hath borne children to thy 
brother Nahor ; Huz, Buz, Kemuel, and Chesed: 
of these Chesed was the fourth. There occurs not 
a word more concerning him. 
It is moreover to be observed, that these ety- 
mologists differ greatly from one another in their 
conceptions ; so that an unexperienced reader 
knows not whom to follow. Some deduce all 
from the Hebrew ; others call in to their assis- 
tance the Arabic and the Coptic, or whatever 
tongue or dialect makes most for their purpose. 
The author of the Universal History, speaking of 


ens 


66 Genesis, c. 22. v. 20, 
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the Moabitish Idol Chemosh, tells us, ° that many 
make it come from the verb wer, mashash, to feel: 
but Dr. Hyde derives it from the Arabic, Kha- 
mish, which signifies gnats, (though in the par- 
ticular dialect of the tribe Hodail) supposing it 
to have been an astronomical talisman in the figure 
of a gnat :—and Le Clerc, who takes this idol for 
the Sun, Jrom Comosha, a root, in the same tongue, 
signifying to be swift. There is the same variety | 
of sentiment about Silenus, the companion of 

Bacchus. ° Bochart derives his name from Silan, 
jw, and supposes him to have been the same as 
Shiloh, the Messias. Sandford makes him to be 
Balaam, the false prophet.. © Huetius maintains 
that he wasassuredly Moses. It is not uncommon 
to find even in the same writer great uncertainty: 
we have sometimes. two, sometimes three, etymo- 
logies presented together of the same word : two 
out of the three must be groundless, and the third 
not a whit better: otherwise, the author would 
have given it the preference, and set the other 
two aside. An example to this purpose we have 
in the etymology of Ramesses, as it is explained 


SaRRIGHEDS. SRC son CaS IRINRIaaco ae ren 2 ei See seh Nees Walle 2% 


“7 Universal History, vol, 1. b.1. p. 286. notes. 

** Bochart. Geograph. Sacra. 1.1. c.18. p. 443. 
Sandford de descensu Christi. 1. 1, oe 

See Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, vol. 1. b.2. c. 6, p. 68, 
*° Huetius. Demonst. p. 138. 
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in the 7” Hebrew Onomasticum. Ramesses, toni- 
truum vel exprobratio tinee ; aut malum delens 
sive dissolvens ; vel confractionem dissolvens, aut 
confractus a tinea —civitas in extremis finibus 
fEgypti. A similar interpretation is given of 
Berodach, aking of Babylon. Berodach: creans 
contritionem, vel electio interitus, aut filius 
interitus, vel vaporis tui; sive framentum ; vel 
puritas nubis, vel vaporis tui. Rex Baby-. 
lonie. 

It must be acknowledged of Bochart, that the 
system upon which he has proceeded is the most 
plausible of any ; and he has shewn infinite in- 
genuity and learning. He every where tries to 
support his etymologies by some history of the 
place concerning which he treats. But the mis- 
fortune is, that the names of places which seem 
to be original, and of high antiquity, are too 
often deduced by him from circumstances of later 
date; from events in after ages. The histories 
to which he appeals were probably not known 
when the country, or island, received its name. 
He likewise allows himself a great latitude in 
forming his derivations: for, to make his terms 
accord, he has recourse, not only to the Phenician 


© Hebrea, Chaldea, &c. nomina virorum, mylice ni, popus 
forum—Antyerpie, 1505, Plantin. 
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language, which he supposes to have been a dia- 
lect of the Hebrew; but to the Arabian, Chaldatc, 


and Syriac, according as his occasions require. 


It happens to him often to make use of a verb for 


a radix, which has many variations and different — 


sienifications: but, at this rate, we may form a 
similitude between terms the most. dissimilar. 
For, take a word in any language, which admits 
of many inflexions and variations, and, after we 
have made it undergo all its evolutions, it will be 
hard if it does not in some degree approximate. 
But, to say the truth, he many times does not 
seem to arrive even at this: for, after he has 


analysed the premises with great labour, ave often | 
find the supposed resemblance too vague and — 


remote to be admitted ; and the whole is effected 
with a great strain and force upon history before 
he brings matters to a seeming coincidence. The 
Cyclops are by the best writers placed in Sicily, 
near Mount ™ Aitna, in the country of the Leon- 
tim, called of old Xuthia; but Bochart removes 
them to the south-west point of the island. This 
he supposes to have been called Lelub, AiavGasos, 


from being opposite to Libya; and, as the pro- ~ 


montory was so named, itis, he thinks, probable 


PePhay]..Bwer's: 
fitna, quae Cyclopas olim tulit. Mela. 1, 2. ¢. 7. 
O 
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that the sea below was styled Chec Lelub, or 
Sinus Lebub: and, as the Cyclops lived here- 
abouts, they were from hence denominated Chec- 
lelub, and Chec-lub, out of which the Greeks 
formed ™ Kuxawres. He derives the Siculi first 
from ” seclul, perfection; and afterwards from 
4ux, Escol, pronounced, according to the Sy- 
riac, Sigol, a bunch of grapes. He deduces the 
Sicani from 39v, “Sacan, near, because they were 
near their next neighbours ; in other words, on 
account of their being next to the Peeni. Sicani, 
qui Siculorum Poenis proximi. But, according 
to the best accounts, the Sicani were the most 
antient people of any in these parts. They set- 
tled in Sicily before the foundation of Carthage ; 
and could not have been named from any such 
vicinity. In short, Bochart, in most of his 
derivations, refers to circumstances too general ; 
which might be adapted to one place as well as 
to another. He looks upon the names of places, 
-and of people, rather as by-names, and chance 
appellations, than original marks of distinction ; 
and supposes them to have been founded upon 
some subsequent history. Whereas they were, 


ne OE 


™ Boehart.’ Geog. Sacra. 1,1. c, 30. “p. 560. 
73 Thidem. p. 565, 566. 
7% Thidemy. p. 505,506, 
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most of them, original terms of high antiquity; — 
imported and assumed by the people themselves; — 
and not imposed by others. ; 
How very casual and imdeterminate the refe- — 
rences were by which this learned man was in- 4 
duced to form his etymologies, let the reader 
judge from the samples below. These were taken, q 
for the most part, from his accounts of the Gre- — 
cian islands ; not industriously picked out); but 
as they casually presented themselves upon turn- 
ing over the book. He derives % Delos from 5m, : 
Dahal timor. 7 Cynthus, from on, Chanat, in © 
lucem edere. 7” Naxos, from nicsa, sacrificium; — 
or else from nicsa, opes. 7 Gyarus, from aebar, — 
softened to acuar, a mouse; for the island was — 
once infested with mice. 7 Pontus, in Asia Mis 
nor, from 8302, botno, a pistachio nut. * Icaria, 
from icar, pastures: but he adds, tamen alia ¥ 
etymologia occurrit, quam huic prefero 2 Ny | 
keaure, sive insula piscium. * Chalcis, in Eubea, 
from Chelea, divisio. ™ Seriphus, from resiph, _ 


Or re ren neieatiteme curren ere entrees nenare sees nent br ne ermemarpai eee vere 


*® Bochart. Geog. Saera. 1.1, p. 406. 


76 Tbidem. 7 P4192, 
OP ALS. 9 P»388, 


se Pp. 981: 8 P. 433. 
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and resipho, lapidibus stratum. “ Patmos, from 
pina, batmos, terebinthus; for trees of this sort, 
he says, grew in the Cyclades. But Patmos was 
not one of the Cyclades: it was an Asiatic island, 
at a considerable distance. **Tenedos is deduced 
from Tin Edom, red earth: for there were pot- 
ters in the island, and the earth was probably 
red. * Cythnus, from katnuth, parvitas ; or else 
from xia, gubna, or guphno, cheese; because 
the next island was famous for that commodity : 
Ut ut enim Cythnius.caseus proprie non dicatur, 
qui e Cythno non est, tamen recepta xarayences 
Cythnius dici potuit caseus a vicind Ceo. He 
supposes Egypt to have been denominated from 
*° Mazor, an artificial fortress; and the reason he 
gives, is, because it was naturally secure. What- 
ever may have been the purport of the term, 
Mizraim was a very antient and original name, 
and could have no reference to these after-con- 
siderations. The author of the Onomasticum, 
therefore, differs from him, and has tried to 
mend the matter. He allows that the people, 
and country, were denominated from Mazor, but 


a i in a NEA TLR RECEP ie Ol te, 


3 Bochart. Geog. Sacra, 1.1. p. 381. 
3h. Pig BSS. 

#5 P. 408. or from Mazor, angustie. 
** Jbidem,.ip.;258. 
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in a different acceptation: from Mazor, which 


signified, the double pressure of a mother on each ~ 


side*’, pressionem matris geminam, 1. ec. ab utraque 
parte. Upon which the learned Michaelis ob- 
serves—** quo etymo vix aliud veri dissimilius 
fingi potest. 


In the theology of the Greeks are many antient | 


terms, which learned men have tried to analyse, 
and define. But they seem to have failed here too 


by proceeding upon those fallacious principles, of 


which I have above complained. In short, they 
seldom go deep enough in their inquiries; nor 
consider the true character of the personage, 
which they would decypher. It is said of the God 
Vulean, that he was.the same as Tubalcain, men- 
tioned Genesis. ¢. 4. v. 22: and it isa notion fol- 
lowed by many writers: and among others by 
Gale. © Hirst as to the name (says this learned 
man) Vossius, de Idolat. L. 1. c. 36, shews us, that 
Vuleanus is the same as Tubalcainus, only by a 
wonted, and easy mutation of B into V, and casting 
away a syllable. And he afterwards affects to 
prove from Diodorus Siculus, that the art and 
office of Vulcan exactly corresponded to the cha- 
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87 Simonis Onomasticon. 

** Michaelis Spicilegium Geographie Hebreor. Extera. 
p. 158. 

*° Gale’s Court of the Gentiles. vol. 1. b. 2. p. 66. 
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racter of Tubalcain, ® who was an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron. Upon the same 
ptinciples Philo Biblius speaking of Chrusor, a 
person of great antiquity, who first built a ship, 
and navigated the seas; who also first tanghe 
husbandry, and hunting, supposes him to have 
been Vulcan; because it is farther said of him, 
*that he first manufactured iron. From this 
partial resemblance to Vulcan or Lephastus, 
Bochart is induced to derive his name from x wa, 
Chores Ur, an artificer in “fire. These learned 
men do not consider, that though the name, to 
which they refer, be antient, and oriental, yet the 
character, and attributes, are comparatively mo- 
dérn, having been iatroduced fron’ another 
quarter. Vulcan the blacksmith, who was the 
master of the Cyclops, and forged iron m Mount 
Astna, was a character familiar to the Grecks, and 
Romans. But this Deity among the Egyptians, 
and Babylonians, had nothing similar to this 
description. They esteemed Vulcan as the chief 
of the Gods the same as the Sun: and his name is 
a sacred title, compounded of Baal-Cahen, Belus 
sanctus, vel Princeps; equivalent to Orus, or 
Osiris. If the name were of a different original, 
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S° Genesis. c. 4. v. 22. 


** Philo apud Eusebium. Prep. Evan. li°1. ¢.: 10. 


9? Bochart. Geograph. Sacra. 1. 2. c.2. p, 700. 
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yet it would. be idle to seek for an etymology 
founded on later conceptions, and deduced from 
properties not originally inherent in the personage. 
According to * Hermapion he was looked upon as 
the source of all divinity, and in consequence of 
it the inscription upon the portal of the temple at 
Heliopolis was ‘Hoary ry @ewy Mare. To Vulcan 
the Father of the Gods. In short, they who first 


appropriated the name of Vulcan to their Deity, 
had no notion of his being an artificer in brass or _ 


iron: or an artificer in any degree. Hence we 
must be cautious in forming ideas of the antient 
theology of nations from the current notions of 
the Greeks, and Romans; and more especially 
from the descriptions of their poets. Polytheism, 
originally vile, and unwarrantable, was rendered 
ten times more base by coming through their 
hands. ‘To instance in one particular: among all 
the demon herd what one is there of a form, and 
character, so odious, and contemptible as Priapus ? 
an obscure ill-formed Deity, who was ridiculed 
and. dishonoured by his very votaries. | His 
hideous figure was made use of only as a bugbear 
to frighten children; and to drive the birds from 
fruit trees; with whose filth he was generally 


°3 Marcellinus, 1, 22. c. 15. He was also called Eloiis. Eawos, 
“HOaisos Tae Ot Awprevriy. Hesych. The Latine title of Mulciber 
was a compound of Melech Aber, Rex, Parens lucis. 
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besmeared. * Yet: this contemptible God; this 
scarecrow in a garden, was held in high repute at 
Lampsacus, and esteemed the same as % Dionusus. 
He was likewise by the Egyptians reverenced as 
the principal God; no other than the Chaldaic 
> Aur, the same_as Orus and Apis: whose rites 
were particularly solemn... It was from hence that 
he had his name: for Priapus of Greece is only a 
compound of Peor-Apis among the I gyptians, 
He was sometimes styled Peor singly ; also Baal 
Peor; the same with whose rites the Israelites are 
so often *upbraided. His temples likewise are 
mentioned, which are styled Beth Peor: In short, 
this wretched divinity of the Romans was looked 
upon by others as the soul of the world: the first 
principle, which brought all things into light, and 
being. " Tleinmos 6 xermosy n 6 Teoesws aura Aoyos. 
The author of the Orphie hymns styles him 
- Lewroyovov—ryeveciy pwaxacur, Quintet avioewrw. The 


first born of the world, Jrom whom all the immor- 


ta Timaras mapa Aaurbexnvore 6 [leiamres, o euros wy Tw Arovvow. 
Athenzus. 1. 1. p, 30. 

T's ayurua pine, re nes Ogu wae Atyvertiois.  Suidas. 

°° Numbers. c. 25. v. 3. Deuteronomy. ¢. 4. y.3. Joshua, 
yc ea a a 

Kircher derives Priapus from mp “ip, Pehorpeh, os nuditatis. 

*7 Phurnutus de fiaturé Deorum. c. 1Z. pe 205. 

‘* Orphic Hymn 5, to Protogonus, the same as Phanes, and 
siapus. See yerse 10, 
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tals, and mortals were descended. This is a cha- 
racter, which will hereafter be found to agree well 
with Dionusus. -Phurnutus supposes Priapus to 
have been the same as Pan, the shepherd God: 
who was equally degraded, and misrepresented on 
one hand, and as highly reverenced on the other. 
Trws Mav sures xa 6 Tlginzros ein, xa” ov mpoeroiy E69 Dus 
To TavT oe TeV wbyarwy dO ect Acrpovav. Probably Pan 
is no other than the God Priapus, by whose means 
all things were brought into light. They are both 
| Deities of high ' antiquity. Yet the one was~ 
degraded to a filthy monster; and of the other ) 
they made a scarecrow. ie 


~ 


°° Phurnutus. c. 17. p. 204. 
*9 Tap’ Atyurtiois de Tlav pay apyarotatos, xa Tur oxTW Tuy 
wputay Acyojnevoy Qcwr. Herodotus. |. 2. c. 145. Ma 
Albz Juliz Inscriptio. . 
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DISSERTATION 
| HELLADIAN 


GRECIAN WRITERS. 


Rybacmudas vuxros Te, Kab nuaros, eros xeAtuowy. 


PARMENIDES. 


[tT may be proper to take some previous notice 
_ of those writers, to whose assistance we must par- 
ticularly have recourse ; and whose evidence may 
be most depended upon, in disquisitions of this 
nature. All knowledge of Gentile antiquity must 
be derived to us through the hands of the Gre- 
cians: and there is not of them a single writer, 
to whom we may not be indebted for some ad- — 
vantage. The Helladians, however, from whom 
we might expect most light, are to be admitted 
_ with the greatest caution. They were a bigotted 
people, highly prejudiced in their own favour; 
and. so- devoted. to idle tradition, that no argu- 
ments could wean them from their folly. Hence 
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the surest resources are from Greeks of other 
countries. Among the Poets, Lycophron, Calli- 
machus, and Apollonius Rhodius are principally 
to be esteemed. ~The last of these was a native of 
Egypt; and the other two lived there, and have 
continual allusions to the antiquities of that 
country. Homer likewise abounds with a deal 
of mysterious lore, . borrowed from the antient 
Amonian theology ; with which his commentators 
have been often embarrassed. ‘To these may be 
added such Greek writers of later date, who were 
either not born in Hellas, or were not so deeply 
tigctured with the vanity of that country. Much 
light may be also obtained from those learned 
men, by, whom. the Scholia were written, which 
are annexed, to the works of the Poets ‘above- 
mentioned, Nonnus too, who wrote the Dio- 
nysiaca, is not to be neg lected. . He was a native 
of Panopolis in Egypt, * Ex ras Waves ns Avyurre 
yeyenusvos; and had. opportunity of collecting. 
many antient traditions, and fragments of my en 
rious history, which never.were known in Greece. 
To these may be added Porphyry, Proclus, ‘and 
Jamblichus, who professedly treat of Egyptian 
learning, The Isis and Osiris of Plutarch may 
be admitted with proper circumspection. . It may. 


' ¥ Agathias, 1. 4. p. 133. 
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be said, that the whole is still an enigma: and I 
must confess that it is: but we receive it ‘more 
copiously exemplified ; and more clearly defined } 
and it must necessarily be more genuine, by being 
nearer the fountain head : so that by comparing; 
and adjusting the various parts, we are more 
likely to arrive at a solution of the hidden purport. 
But the great resource of all is to be found among 
the later antiquaries and. historians. Many ‘of 
these are writers of high rank; particularly Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, and P ducsnica on the Gentile 
part: -and of the fathers,: Theophilus, Tatianus 
Athenagoras, Clemens, Origenes, Eusebius, Theo- 
doretus, Syncellus ; and the compiler of the Fasti 
Siculi, otherwise called Chronicon Paschale. 
_ Most of these were either of Egypt or Asia. They 
had a real taste for antiquity ; and lived at a time 
when some insight could be obtained: for till the 
Roman Empire was fully established, and every 
province ina state of tranquillity, little light could 
_be procured from those countries, whence’ the 
mythology of Greece was derived. The native 
Helladians were very limited in their knowledge. 
They had taken in the gross whatever was handed _ 
down by tradition; and assumed to themselves 
every history, which was imported. They more- 
ever held every nation but their own as barbarous; 
so that their insuperable vanity rendered it im- 
possible for them to make any great advances in 
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historical knowledge... But..the writers whom [ 
just now mentioned, seither had not these preju- 
dices; or lived at, a time when they were greatly. 
subsided, .. They. condescended to quote rae 
merable authors, and some of great antiquity ;. 
whom the pride. of. Greece would never have ay 
pealed.. I had once much talk upon this. subject 
with. H learned frrerid, since lost. to the world; 
who. could ill brook that, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, should. be. discarded for Clemens, 
Origen; ox Eusebius; and. that Lysias: and De> 
mosthenes should, give: way to Libanius :and) 
Aristides. The name of 'Tzetzes, or Eustathius). 
he could not.bear. >» To all: which I. népeatedly 
madeé.answen; that it was: by no:means my inten-. 
tion to,s¢t/aside any of the writers, he mentioned: 
whose merits, as. far as they extended, I held in 
ereat veneration. On the contrary, I should have 
recourse to, their assistance, as far as. it would 
carry me: But I must at the same time.take upon 
me; to weigh those merits;,and see whereim, they 
- eonsisted ; and to what degree they were. to: be 


‘trusted. The Ielladians: were: much, to. be ad- 


mired for. the smoothness of their periods, and a _ 
happy collocation of their terms. They shewed, 
a great propriety of diction; anda beautiful 
arrangement: of) their ideas: and: the whole was 
attended witha rhythm, and harmony, no where 
else to be. found. But they: were atthe same time 
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under violent prejudices: and the subject, matter 
of which they treated, was in general. so brief; 
and. limited, that very little could be obtained 
from it towards the history of other countries, or - 
a knowledge of antient times. Even in respect 
to their own affairs, whatever light had been 
derived, to them, .was so perverted, and came 
through so dim a medium, that it is difficult to 
make use of it to any determinate and salutary 
purpose. Yet the beauty of their composition 
has been attended. with. wonderful * influence, 
Many-have been so far captivated by this magic; 
as to give an implicit eredence to all that has been 
transmitted ; and to sacrifice their judgment to 
the pleasures of the fancy. ¢ 

It may be said, that the writers, to whom I 
chiefly. appeal, are, in great measure, dry and 
artless, without any grace and ornament to re 
commend them... They were likewise posterior to 
the Helladians; consequently farther removed 
from the times of which they treat. To the first 
objection I answer, that the most dry and artless 
historians are, in general, the most authentic. 
They who colour and embellish, have the least 
regard for the truth. In respect to priority, it is 


bd 


* See Theophilus ad Autolycum. 1. 2..p. 357. 
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a specious claim ; but attended with no validity, 
When a gradual darkness has been overspreading 
the world, it requires as much time to emerge 
from the cloud, as there passed ~vhen we were 
sinking into it: so that they who come later may 
enjoy a greater portion of light, than those who 
preceded them by ages. Besides, it is to be 
considered, that the writers, to whom I ‘chiefly 
appeal, lived in parts of the world which gave 
them great advantages. "The whole theology of 
Greece was derived from the east. We cannot 
therefore but in reason suppose, that Clemens of 
Alexandria, Eusebius of Czesarea, Tatianus of 
Assyria, Lucianus of Samosata, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, Porphyry of Syria, Proclus of Lycia, 
Philo of Biblus, Strabo of Amasa, Pausanias of 
Cappadocia, Eratosthenes of Cyrene, must know | 
more upon this subject than any native Helladian, 
The like. may be said of Diodorus, Josephius, 
Cedrenus, Syncellus, Zonaras, Eustathius: and 
numberless more. These had the archives of an- 
tient * temples, to which they could apply: and 
had’ traditions more genuine than ever reached 
Greece. And though they were posterior them: 


? See Philo Biblius apud Euseb. P. E. 1. 1.c. 10. p. 32. He 
mentions applying toa great number of authors, in Phenicia, 
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selves, they appeal to authors far prior to any 
Helladians: and. their works are crowded with 
extracts from the most curious and the most 
antient * histories. ‘Such were the writmgs of 
Sanchoniathon, Berosus, Nicholaus Damascenus, 
Mocus, Mnaseas, Hieronymus gyptius, Apion, 
Manethon: from whom Abydenus, Apolliodorus, 
Asclepiades, Artapanus, Philastrius, borrowed 
Jareely: “We are beholden to Clemens’, and 
Eusebius, for many evidences from writers, long 
since lost; even Eustathius and Tzetzes have re- 
sources, which are now no more. | 
Tt must be atter all confessed, that those, who 
precéded, had many opportunities ot information, 
had they been willing to have becn informed, . It 
js said, both of Pythagoras and Soion, that they 
resided for some time in Egypt: where the 
former was instructed by a Son-chen, or priest of 
the Sun. But I could never hear of any great 
good that was the consequence of. his. travels, 
Thus much is certain; that whatever knowledge 
he may have picked up in other parts, he got 
nothing from the Grecians, They, who pre- 
tended most to wisdom, were the most destitute 
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4 Tloaany sZegevynoceevos Dany, Bye tnd mae “EAAnos. 
Philo apud Euseb. P. Evang. 1. 1. c.ix. pe 52. 


id Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. 1.1. p. 356, 
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of the blessing. ° Arne whe wArAoKS TUAAEE amEvoC, 
provoy rapa. rwv copay EAAnvwv eyicy | ovdev, mevin copsas 


tok aropke CUVOIKEYTOD.: And. as their theology Was 


before very obscure, he drew over it a mysterious 


veil to make it tenfold darker. The chief of the 


intelligence transmitted by Solon from Egypt — 
contained a satire upon his own country. He 
was told by an antient ’ priest, that the Grecians — 


were children in science: that they were utterly 
yonorant of the mythology of other nations ; and 
did not understand their own. Eudoxus likewise 
and Plato were in Egypt; and are said to have 


resided there some time: yet very few things of 


moment have been transmitted by them. Plato 
had great opportunities of rectifying the history 
and mythology of Greece: but after all his ad- 


vantages he is accused of trifling shamefully, and — 


addicting himself to fable. ° Haatwy de o doxwn 


tiv BAAnvav TOPWTATOS ysyerne bas, ELS TOONY PAUK OLAV EN tom | 


encev. Yet all the rites of the Helladians, as well 


as their Gods and Heroes, were imported from 


- © Busebij Prep. Evang. 110. c. 4) p. 479. Hi 
Jt wPErnce Tlubayooay Ta Adura, X06 “Heanazes CNA. 
| Theophilus ad Autol. 1. 3. p. 381. 
7 Plate in Timeo. Clemens. Strom. 1. 1. p. 426. 
£2. Lorwyn, Lorwy, “EAAnves aEb TF LLOSS— RTA, 


* Theophilus ad Autolycum. |. 3. p. 390. 
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the “east: and ‘chiefly from * Egypt, though 
they were unwilling to allow it.. Length of time 
had greatly impaired their true history ; and. their 
préjudices would not suffer them to retrieve. it. 
Iishould therefore think it by no means improper 
to premise a short account, of this wonderful 
people, in order to shew whence this obscurity 
arose; which at,last prevailed so far, that they, 
in great measure, lost sight of their origin, and 
Were involved in mystery and fable. 

«The first inhabitants of the country, called-af- 
terwards Helias, were the sons of Javan; who 
seem to have degenerated very early, \and to have 
become truly barbarous. Hence the best histo- 
rians of Greece confess, that their ancestors were 
not the first inhabitants; but that it was before 
their arrival in the possession of a people, whom 
they style Bagagoi, or Barbarians. The Hella- 


Io 


_ ® See..Eusebius. Prep, Evan, 1. 10. c. 4. p, 460. and c. 5. 
“p. 473. also Clemens Alexand. Strom. |. 1. p. 361. Diodorus 
Siculus. 1. 1. p. 62, 63. and p. 86, 87. sr 

9 Kabors d& act TE “EAAnvacs si dvecCeoees Tes iripatesarig 
Auyumriay Hewas te, a+ exe. 1. 1. p. 20. 

See here a long account. of the mythology of Egypt bang 
fransported to Greece; and there adopted by the Helladians as 
their own, and strangely sophisticated. 
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dians were colonies of another family ; “and in- 
troduced themselves somewhat later.» They were 
of the race which I term Amonian; and came 
from Egypt and Syria: but originally from Ba- 
bylonia. They came under various titles, all 
taken from the religion, which they professed. 
Of these titles I shall have occasion to treat: at 
large; and of the imaginary leaders, by whom 
they were supposed to have been conducted. 

As soon as the Amonians were settled, and 
incorporated with the natives, a long interval of 
darkness ensued. The very union produced a new 
language: at least the antient Amonian became 
by degrees so modified, and changed, that the 
terms of science, and worship, were no longer 
understood. Hence'the titles of. their Gods were 
misapplied: and the whole of) their theology. 
grew more and more corrupted; so. that very few 
traces of the original were to be discovered. In 
short, almost every term was misconstrued, and 
abused. This * wra of darkness was of long 
duration: at last the Asiatic Greeks began to 
bestir_.theniselves. They had a .greater corre- 
spondence than the Helladians: and»they were 
led to exert their talents from examples in Syria, 
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Egypt, and other countries. The specimens, which 
they exhibited of their genius were amazing : and 
have been justly esteemed a standard for elegance 
and nature. The Athenians were greatly affected 
with these examples. They awoke, as it were, 
out of a long and deep sleep; and, as if they 
had been in the training of science for ages,. 
their first efforts bordered upon perfection. In 
the space of a century, out of one little confined, 
district, were produced a group of worthies, who 
at all times have been the wonder of the world : 
so that we may apply to the nation in genera 
what:was spoken of the school of a philosopher :. 
cujus ex ludo, tanquam ex Equo Trojano, mert, 
Principes exierunt, But this happy display of 
parts did not remedy the evil of which I have 
complained. They did not retrieve any lost an- 
‘nals; nor were any efforts made to dispel the 
cloud in which they were imvolved. There hac. 
been, as I have represented, a long interval ; 
during which there must have happened great’ 
occurrences: but few of them had been trans-" 
‘mitted to posterity ; and those handed down by 
tradition, and mixed with inconsistency and 
fable, It is said that letters were brought into: 
Greece very early, by * Cadinus. Let us for a 


13 How uncertain they were in their notions may be scen from ° 


what follows; Ali Cadmum, alii Danaum, quidana Cecropen., 
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while grant it; and inquire what was the pro- 
eress. They had the use of them so far as to put 
an inscription on the pediment of a temple, or 
upon a pillar; or to scrawl a man’s name upon 
a tile or an oyster-shell, when’ they wanted to 
banish or poison him. Such scanty knowledge, 
and so base materials, go but a little way towards 
science. What history was there of Corinth, or 
of Sparta? What annals were there of Argos, or 
Messena; of Elis, or the cities of Achaia? None: 
not even of * Athens. -There are not the least 
grounds to surmise that any single record existed. 
The names of the Olympic victors from Corcebus, 
and of the priestesses of Argos, were the princi- 


Atheniensem, vel Linum Thebanum, et temporibus Trojanis Pala- 


medem Argivuin, memorant sedecim literarum formas, mox alios,’ 


et precipue Simonidem czteras’ invenisse. Lilius Gyraldus de: 
Poetis. » Dialog. 1. p. 13. Edit, Lugd. Bat. 1696.) . ~ 
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Apion. 1.1. p. 439. Their historians were but little before the 
war with the Persians: doctrina vero temporum adhuc longe re= 
centior—hinc tenebre supericribus saculis, hing fabula. .Mar- 
sham. Chron, Canon. p. 14, 
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pal memorials to which they pretended: but how 
little knowledge could be obtained from hence ! 
The laws of Draco, in the thirty-ninth Olympiad, 
were certainly the most antient writing to which 
we can securely appeal. When theGrecians began 
afterwards to bestir themselves, and to look back 
upon what had passed, they collected whatever 
accounts could: be “ obtained. They tried also 
to séparate and arrange them, to the best of their 
abilities, and to make the various parts of their 
history correspond. They had still some good 
materials to proceed upon, had they thoroughly 


understood them ; but herein was a great failure. 


Among the various traditions handed down, they 


did not consider which really related to their 


country, and which had been introduced from 


other “parts. Indeed they did not chuse to 


distinguish, but adopted all for their own; taking 
the merit of every antient transaction to them 
selves. No people had a greater love for science, 
nor displayed a more refined taste in composition. 
Their study was ever to please, and to raise ad- 


miration. Hence they always-aimed at the mar- 


74 The Arundel Marbles are a work of this sort, and contain 
an account of 1318 years. They begin from Cecrups, and come 


. down to the 160th O] ympiad. So that this work was undertakem 


very late, after the Archonship of Diognetus. 
** See Diodorus above. p. 19, 20. 
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vellous, which they dressed up in a most winning’ 
manner: at the same time they betrayed a seem-~ 
ing veneration for antiquity. But their judgment 
was perverted, and this veneration attended with 
little regard for the truth. They had a high 
opinion of themselves, and of their country in 
general: and, being persuaded that they sprang 
trom the ground on which they stood, and-that 
the Arcadians were older than the moon, they 
rested satished with this, and looked no farther. 
In short, they had no love for any thing genuine, 
no desire to be instructed.. Their history could 
not be reformed. but by an acknowledgment 
which their pride would not suffer them to make. 
They therefore. devoted themselves. to an idle 
mythology: and there was nothing so contra- 
dictory and absurd but was greedily admitted, if 
sanctified. by tradition.. Even when the truth 
glared in their very faces, they turned from the 
hight, and would not be undeccived. Those who, 
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p- 459. . 
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like Euemerus and Ephorus, had the courage to 
dissent from their legends, avere deemed. atheists 
and apostates, and treated accordingly. Plutarch 
more than. once insists that it is expedient to veil: 
the truth, and to dress it up in * allegory. They 
went so far as to deem inquiry a“ crime, and 
‘thus precluded the only means by which the 
truth could be obtained. 

Nor did these prejudices appear only in respect 
to their own rites and theology, and the history 
of their own nation: the accounts which they 
gave of other countries were always tinctured 
with this predominant vanity. An idleszeal made 
them attribute to their forefathers the merit of 
many great performances to which they. were 
utterly strangers: and supposed them to have 


Peet a ee ee es 

"7 Plutarch de Audiendis Poetis. 

See Strabo’s Apology for Fable. 1.1. p. 35, 36. 

™8 TAny ye On OTs Bx axpien eEnrosny APN Ebvo TwY vmep Te Oca ex 
arose weuvGevuevwy, Arrian. Expedit, Alexandri. 1. 5. 

Herodotus puts these remarkable words into the mouth of 
Darius—Evba yae tr de Wevdvs Aeyecbas, Acyecw re yae avTe yan 
xoreba, os re Pevdouevos, noes ds Ty arnbnin drenvcewnevor. 1.3. €. 72. 
We may be assured that these were the author’s own sentiments, 
though attributed to another person: hence we must not wonder 
if his veracity be sometimes-ealled in question ; add to this, that 
he was often through ignorance mistaken: Toade ro» “Heodoror 
areyxer (Mavebwv) tov Aryurrianwy ior ayvorceg eevoperoy, Josephus 
cont. Ap. ll. ¢. 14 p. 444, 
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founded cities in various parts of the world where 
the name of Greece eould not have been known ; 
cities which were in being before Greece was a 
state. Wherever they got footing, or even a 
transient acquaintance, they in their descriptions 
accommodated every thing to their own precon- 
ceptions ; and expressed all terms according to 
their own mode of writing and. pronunciation, 
that appearances might be in their favour. To. 
this were added a thousand silly stories to sup- 
port their pretended claim. They would persuade 
us that Jason of Greece founded the empire of 
the Medes ; as Perseus, of the same country, did 
that of the Persians. Armenus, a companion of 
Jason, was the reputed father of the Armenians. 
They gave out that Tarsus, one of the most an- 
tient cities in the world, was built by people from 
'? Argos; and that Pelusium of Egypt had a name 
of Grecian * original. They, too, built Sais, | 
the same “country: and the city of the Sun, 
styled Heliopolis, owed its origin to an * Athenian. 


"9 Tagcos ETOON/AOTATH WOAbG KsAtusag — ess oe AOS Apysiar. 
Steph, Byzantinus, and Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1089. : 

°° Qvouasas d ame ve wndw. Strabo. 1. 17. p- 1156. . 

According to Marcellinus, it was built by Peleus of Thessaly. 
1°22... 16.. 9). 264. 

** Diodcrus._ 1. 5. p. 328: 

* Diodorus. 1. 5. p. 328. built by Actis. 
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They were so weak as to think that the city 
Canobus had its name from a pilot of Menclaus, 
and that even Memphis was built by Epaphos of 
* Argos. There surely was never any nation so 
incurious and indifferent about truth. . Hence 
have arisen those contradictions and inconsist- 
ences with which their history is ** embar- 
rassed., | 

It niay appear ungracious, and I am sure it is 
far from a pleasing task to point out blemishes 
in a people of so refined a turn as the Grecians, 
whose ingenuity and elegance have been admired 
for ages. Nor would I engage in a display of 
this kind, were it not necessary to shew their 
prejudices and mistakes, in order to remedy their 
failures. On our part we have been too much 
accustomed to take in the gross with little or no 
examination, whatever they have been pleased to 
transmit: and there is no method of discovering 
the truth but by shewing wherein they failed, 
and pointing out the mode of error, the line of 
deviation. By unravelling the clue, we may be 
at last led to see things in their original state, 
and to reduce their mythology to order. That 


* Apollodorus. 1. 2. p.62. Clemens, 1.1. Strom. p. 383. 
from Aristippus. | 
*'Sce Josephus contra Apion. 1.1. ¢. 3. p. 439. 
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my censures are not groundless, nor carried to 
an undue degree of severity, may be proved 
from the like accusations from some of their best 
writers ;, who accuse them both of ignorance and 
forgery. * Hecateus, of Miletus, acknowledges, 
that the traditions of the Greeks were as ridicu- 
fous as they were numerous: * and Philo confesses 
that he could obtain little intelligence from that 
quarter: that the Grecians had brought .a mist 
upon learning, so that it was impossible to discover — 
the truth: he therefore applied to people of other 
countries for information, from whom only it could 
be obtained. Plato” owned that the most genuine 


‘ass O: yoe ay Aoryos aONAos wees yEAOs08, ws £fA05 ates Apud 
Jamblichum—See notes. p. 205. 

474 Tloavy avrot emnyor TuPoy, ws pen poder Tie Tvs0pay Te “aT ady~ 
Osta» yevoueva. He therefore did not apply to Grecian learning— 
Ov rny wep “EAAng, DraQuyos YXO HVTH xa Dsrovertorepoy Ue evewr 
padrror, eos pire currebeza. Philo apud Euseb. P. E. 1.1. 
Cine pe ons” , | oF 

See the same writer of their love of allegory. p. 32. 

(8 Wrarws ax HPVETA Ta uaArASa BG PirAcroPiay Wap Tey CoupSaepar 
sparogeverbas. Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1.1. p. 355. 

—Kaswras 15 Caclace PirocoPias “EAAnvas. Clemens Aléxand. 
Strom. J. 2. p. 428. 

Clemens accuses the Grecians continually for their ignorance 
and vanity: yet Clemens is said to have been an Athenian, though 
he lived at Alexandria. He sacrificed all prejudices to the truth, 
as far as he could obtain it. 
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helps to philosophy were borrowed from those who 
by the Greeks were styled barbarous: and * Jam- 
blichus. gives the true reason for the preference. 
the Helladians, says this writer, are. ever waver= 
ing and unsettled in. their principles,..and are 
carried about by the least impulse. Lhey want 
steadiness 5 and Uf they oblain any salutary know- 
ledee, they cannot retain it; nay, they yuit it-with 
a kind of eagerness ; and, whatever they do admit, 
they new mould and fashion, according to some 
novel and uncertain mode of reasoning. But 
people of other countries are more determinate in 
their principles, and abide more uniformly by the 
very terms which they have traditionally received. 
They are represented in the same light by Theo- 
philus: * he says, that they wrote merely for 
empty praise, and were so blinded with vanity, 
that they neither discovered the truth theirselves, 
nor encouraged others to pursue it. Hence Tati- 

*® @uces yue “EAAnveG esc "OT EOTO, Hob aTTaTESs DeporTar mavrayn, 
evdey EX OUTES éppuce ev EauTois, xd omep Otavras Toga, Thywy OaQurare 
Fores’ adrw xa tere oftws a@evrec WHITH HoT THY asarov Evgects 
Aoyiay pcramrarrecs, BagSagos de ovinor Tos nDecr ovres, nos Tose 
Aoyors GeCawwe ros avross euusveos.  Jamblichus, BOCh.. Jor Ge By 
p. 155, 

us Aoéng YEP HENS KOE MeeTOLYE To TES GUTOD soacberres, OUTE GUTOR TO 


wArndes eyrucay, ove Mev arARS crs Tn aAnveray weorreebavto. Theo- 
philus ad Autol. 1.3, p. 382, 
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anus ‘says, with great truth, » that the writers of 
other. countries were strangers to that vanity with 
which the Grecians were infected ; that they were 
more simple and uniform, and did not encourage 
themselves in an affected variety of notions. | 

In respect to foreign history, and geographical 
knowledge, the Greeks, in general, were very 
ignorant: and the writers, who, in the time of 
the Roman:Empire, began to make more accurate 
inquiries, met with insuperable difficulties from 
the. mistakes of those who had preceded. 1 
know. no censure more severe and just than that 
which Strabo has passed upon the historians and 
seographers. of Greece, and of its writers in 
general. In speaking of the Asiatic nations, he 
assures us, that there never had been any ac- 
count transmitted of them upon which we can 
depend. Some of these nations, says this judi- 


3° Tap nysy Ss ang ueyoookdsas 6 bAEpOG Bx ES Soymorwy Of rormsArcess 
v xaraypwyeda. ‘Tatianus contra Graecos. p. 269. 
S31 Tous prev Lanes, Tous ye Macouyeras EXAAOVY, YX ENOVTES cexpiGug 
ABYEbY TEDL GUTH ovdty, navmen eos MacoayeTas Tov Kues mroAeuor sas 
/ pourres® AMG OUTE Weer FOUTWY Ovoess nueiGurto TpOG arnberay ovdsy, 8TE 
va warara Twv epowy, ovte Tw Mydixwy, n Lupaxwy, £6 Tbs by ADixverTo 
pLEyaAnY oie THY Twv cuyyeaewy ARAOTNT nabs THY Prrouubray. ‘Oguyres 
yaue Tous Pxveews pvdoyeaPous evdoxseonrTas, wnOnoay HAb AUTES mepecer= 
Gai try yeaPny noviay, eoy ev bpopias THKNKAT Asyuoty, a noeTrore Esdor, 
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cious writer, the Grecians have called Sace, and 
others Massagete, without having the least light 
to determine them. And though they have pre- 
tended to give a history of Cyrus, and his parti+ 
cular wars with those who were called Massageta, 
yet nothing precise and satisfactory could ever be 
obtained; not even in respect to the war. There ts 
the same uncertainty in respect to the antient 
history of the Persians, as well as to that of the 
Medes and Syrians. We can meet with little 
that can be deemed authentic, on account of 
the weakness of those who wrote, and. ther 
uniform love of fable. Fer, finding that wri- 


LKeOuTY nocsay EN Eb, HAS Savwasny. Padius od ay Ths “Hosodw neces “Opn cea 
Ws EUTEDEY “Heworovact, uas Tos Teayixors Tlomrasc, » Kroc Te xas, 
“Hpodorw, x06 “EAA Ke, Hb KAAQIS TowwToss. Ovd: ToKs WERE Adrsgavogau 
de cuyyearbacty puotay WisevEry Toss WAAC" ber yue GUTH padiepyacs Obes 
se thy dokav Arckavdpe, xa Ove TO THY seaTEaY MEGS Tas ETKATICG 
yeyouevar ts Agias mogew ap nuwy To dn wogew ductreytov. Strabo. 
lil. p.774. a 
Grecis Historicis plerumque poctice similem esse licentiam, 
Quinctilianus, 1.11. ¢, 11. | 
| —~ quiequid Grecia mendax * 


Audet in Historia. Juvenal, 

Strabo of the antient Grecian historians: Ass o: rey waAgiwr 
isopiwy AXOVELY OUT WC, Br An OJA0AoryoupEvwy opoden. ob yap vewTepos DOAK 
AML vouslace nar T avovrse Aeyew. 1.8. p- 545. 

Tlavres poev yap 0+ cees AreZavdgoy ro Qavpesoy avre & crnbes wared:- 
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ters, who professedly dealt in fiction without any 
pretensions to the truth, were regarded, they 
thought that they should make their writings — 
equally acceptable, if in the system of their history 
they were to mtroduce circumstances, which they 
had neither seen nor heard, nor received upon the 
authority of another person; proceeding merely 
upon this principle, that they should be most likely 
to please people's fancy by having recourse to what 
was marvellous and new... On this account we may 
more safely trust to Hesiod and Homer, when they 
present us with a list of Demigods and Heroes, 
and even. to the tragic poets, than to Ctesias, 
Herodotus, and Hellanicus, and writers of that 
class. Even the generality of historians, who 
wrote about Alexander, are not safely to be trusted: 
for they speak with great confidence, relying upon 
the glory of the monarch, whom they celebrate; 
and to the remoteness of the countries, in which : 
he was engaged ; even at the extremities of Asia ; 
at a great distance from ws and our concerns. 
Thais renders them very secure. Hor what is re- 
Serred to a distance is difficult to, be confuted. In 
another place, speaking of India, he says, that 
it was very difficult to‘arrive at the truth: for 
the * writers, who must necessarily be appealed 


2 « t 
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sparbevrav &rw DiaPegovras, rs des vouscer cece Twv c& axons. Strabo. . 


1,15. p. 1006. 
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to, were in continual opposition, and contradicted 
one another. And how, says Strabo, could it be 
otherwise ? for if they erred so shamefully when 
they had ocular proof, how could they speak with 
certainty, where they were led by hearsay? . In 
another place * he excuses the mistakes of. the 
antient poets, saying, that we must not wonder 
if. they sometimes deviated from the truth, when 
people in ages more enlightened were so ignorant, 
and -so devoted to every thing marvellous and in- 
credible. He had above given the poets even the 
preference to other writers: but herein his zeal 
transported him too far.. The first writers were 
the poets; and the mischief began from them. 
They first infected tradition; and mixed it with 
allegory and fable. Of this Athenagoras accuses 
them very justly ; and says, * ¢hat the, greatest 


See also 1. 771, 2, 3, 4. And Diodorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 63. 
Of Herodotus and other writers — Exovowws M@poxervavTes THs aAn= 
Beias Te moe ndoeoNoyEsy. | a 
ae Ov bavueroy O ewes mweph Te “Oyznpov" Hab Yop TYG eTe vEWTEDLS 

ELEWS TOAAG KYVOEW, Ab TECHTOAEYELY. Strabo. 1.7. p..458. 

3 @yus ovy Oppen nar “Openpoy nots Hovodoy ewas Tous ovoprceroe xb 
yevyn SovTes Tis Um aUTUY Agyopnevoss Bears" pocepru pes Of Xo “Hpodut0g — 
*Hotodoy yue not “Opnpoy nAwminy TET PAXOTOLG ETE doxsa TpecouTepes 
ene yeverQar, nab ov mAEioct. “Ouros de etoty, 6s romoavres Ocoyones 
“EAAncs, nor Toros Devtos Tas emwvnras OovTes, Hab THAMES Nob FEyvets 
Derorres, Hab ELE LUT WY onucIVoVTEs” ct Oe EIMOVES WEYDE UNTO Wreswn 
Hb YeaPinn, Hob cevdprocyromromTinn NTO» ouds EVOLELOVTO, Athenagorxy 
Legatio, p. 292. See Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 53. 
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abuses of true knowledge came from them. I in- 
sist, says this learned father, that we owe to 
Orpheus, Homer, and Hesiod, the fictitious names 
and genealogies of the Pagan Demons, whom 
they are pleased to style Gods: and I can produce 
Herodotus for a witness to what I assert. He 
informs us, that omer and Hesiod were about 
four hundred years prior to himself; and not 
more. These, says he, were the persons who first 
framed the theogony of the Greeks ; and gave ap- 
pellations to their Deities ; and distinguished them 
according to their several ranks and departments. 
They at the same time described them under dif- 
ferent appearances: for till their time there was 
not in Greece any representation of the Gods, 
either in sculpture or painting ; not any specimen’ 
of the statuary’s art. exhibited: no such substix 
tutes were in those times thought of, | 

The antient history and mythology of Greece 
was partly transmitted by the common traditions 
of the natives: and partly preserved in those 
original Doric hymns, which were universally 
sung in their Prutaneia and temples. These were 
in the antient Amonian language; and said to 
have been introduced by * Pagasus, Agyicus, and 


35 Pausanias, 1,10. p. 809. Clemens mentions Ayview Oveweay 
sw Eeun, Cohort. p. 44. 
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Olen. ‘This last some represent as a Lycian, 
others as an Hyperborean: and by many he was 
esteemed an Egyptian. They were chanted by 
the Purcones, or priests of the Sun: and by the 
female, Hierophants: of whom the chief upon 
record were ® Phaénnis, 7” Phemonoé, and Bio. 
The last of these mentions Olen, as the inven- 
tor of verse, and the most antient priest of 


Pheebus. 


3 Oany O° os yevero mewros Dosloro weopntns, 


Tlowros 8° coy ciwy erewy TEYIWCKT HOrony. 
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These hymns grew, by lenoth of time, obsolete; 
and scarce intelligible. They were, however, 
translated, or rather imitated, by Pamphos, 
Rhianus, Phemius, Homer, Bion Proconnestus, 
Onomacritus, and others. Many of the sacred 
terms could not be understood, nor interpreted ; 
they were however ” retained with great reve- 


ne 


Oca prev adovaw ev tw Tigutevew, Pury psy esey auTWy n Auern. Pau- 
sanias. 1. 5, p. 410. 

36 Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 828. of Phaénnis and the Sibyls. 

37 Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 809. of Phemonoé and antient hymns. 

38 Pausanias. 1,10. p. 809, 810. Qanv. 

39 Jamblichus de Mysteriis. Sect. vil. ¢. 5. p. 156. : ; 

In like manner in Samothracia, the ancient Orphic language 


was obsolete, yet they retained it in their temple rites: Eogynnacs 
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rence: and many which they did attempt to de- 
cipher, were misconstrued and misapplied. Upon 
this basis was the theology of Greece founded: 
from hence were the names of Gods taken: and 
various departments attributed to the several 
Deitics. Every poet had something different in 
his theogony: and every variety, however incon- 
sistent, was admitted by the Greeks without the 
least hesitation: * @uce yae EnAnves veoTeomros — 
"EAAno ww arararmwpos rms adrnfeas Curnois. The Gre- 
cians, says Jamblichus, are naturally led by no- 
welly: Lhe investigation of truth is too fatiguing 
jor a Grecian. From these antient hymns and 
misconstrued terms ** Pherecydes of Syrus planned 
his history of the Gods: which, there is reason 
to think, was the source of much error. 

Such were the principles which gave birth to the 
mythology of the Grecians; from whence thei; 
antient history was in great measure derived. As 
their traditions were obsolete, and filled with ex- 
trancous matter, it rendered it impossible for them 


Se aaa ee ee 
On worcercey tOvcev OvaArsnroy és Auroy aves (ex Lanobpcexn) 0S wWoAAe ex 
ross Oucress mexes Te voy tyentas. Diodorus. |. 5. p. 322. 

*® Jamblichus de Myster. sect. 7. c. 5. See netes. p. 295. 

** Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. 1. 5. p. 676. 


Sach was Aristeus Proconneisius: Ane yong sh tig aaAAas, 
Strabo. 1. 13 
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to arrange properly the principal events of their 
country. ‘They did not separate and distinguish; 
but often took to themselves the merit of trans+ 
actions, which were of a prior date, and of another 
clime. These they adopted, and made their own. 
Hence, when they came to digest their history, it 
was all confused: and they were embarrassed with 
numberless contradictions, and absurdities, which 
it was impossible to“ remedy. For their vanity, 
as I have shewn, would not suffer them to rectify 
their mistakes by the authority of more antient 
and more learned nations. It is well observed by 
Tatianus * Assyrius, that where the history of 
times past has not been duly adjusted, it is impossi- 
ble to arrive at the truth: and there has been no 
greater cause of error in writing, than the endea- 
wouring to adopt what is groundless and incon- 
sistent. Sir Isaac Newton somewhere lays it 


** Thus it is said in Eusebius from some antient accounts, that | 
| Telegonus reigned in Egypt, who was the son of Orus the shep- 
herd; and seventh from Inachus: and that he married [6. Upon 
which Scaliger asks: Si septimus ab Inacho, quomodo J6 Inachi 
filia nupsit ei? How could Id be married to him when she was to 
him in degree of ascent, as far off'as his grandmother’s great grand- 
mother; that is six removes above him, See Scaliger on Euseb. 
ad Num. ececlxxxi. 
a3 Thae’ O89 Yae KOVIRETHTOS ES‘ ” Tay Xeovwy avayeadn, TACH TRTOs 
: wok va TNS bsoghaeg arnbevery Ovvaray® Tb yue TO aio» THS ev Tw youDesy 
Travns, tan To cvvagrrey ca un vandn. ‘Tatianus. p. 269. 
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down fora rule, never to admit for history whatas 
antecedent to letters. For traditionary tzuths 
cannot be long preserved. without some change in| 
themselves, and some addition of foreign circum-_ 
stances. ‘This accretion will be in every age en- 
larged ; till there will at last remain some few 
outlines only of the original occurrence. It has 
been maintained by many, that the Grecians had 
letters very early: but it will appear upon in- 
quiry to have been a groundless notion, ‘Those 
of the antients, who considered the matter more 
carefully, have made no scruple to set aside their 
+t pretensions. Josephus in particular takes notice 
of their early claim; but cannot allow it: * Zhey, 
‘says this learned historian, who would carry the 
introduction of letters among theGreeks the highest, 
wery gravely tell us, that they were brought over 
by the Phenicians, and Cadmus. Yet, after all, 
they cannot produce a single specimen either from 
their sacred writings, or from their popular re- 
cords, which savours of that antiquity. ‘Theo- 
philus takes notice of these difficulties; and | 


44 Noy pny ove MOTE E46 “EAAnvas 7 Tw Aoywy wapnrbe OOaruaAre TE 
nas yeaon. Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 364. 
43°O, [EY OUY HOVAOTATHY AUTWY THY YNenTw soya BeAorres, WAee 
Dorvixwr ner Kade cepsvvowrars poder. Ov pny 8d. ew Exene Te neove 
Svrasro Tho oY desEas owlomerny avayeaDrny gv bECOK, er €y¥ Ompaoosors 
avadnuacs. Joseph. cont. Apion. 1. 1. 
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shews that all the obscurity, with which the 
history of Hellas is clouded, arose from this defi- 
ciency of letters. He complains, that the * Hel- 
tenes had lost sight of the truth; and could not 
recollect any genuine history. The reason of this 
1s obvious: for they came late to the knowledge of 
letters in comparison of other nations. This they 
confess, by attributing the invention of them to 
people prior to themselves ; either to the Chaldeans, 
or the Egyptians: or else to the Phenicians. 
Another cause of failure, which relates to ther 
theology, and still greatly prevails, 1s owing to 
their not making a proper disquisition about the 
true object of worship: but amusing themselves 
with idle, and unprofitable speculations. 
Notwithstanding this deficiency, they pretended 
to give a list of Argive princes, of which twenty 


as Twy rns aarnberas isoghwy “EAAnves 8 poeLvnyTaes® % owTOY psy dae ra 
d vewss wUTeS Tw VESUMUATWY THs EL WELCIAS wETONOUG yeyevnobas xas AUTO 
buodoyect, Darnovrss Ta yeanpara tvencbas, o8 rey amo Xardaswy, 6 de 
wae Albyunrtiwy, GAAS o av aro Doswixwy. dsvregor, OT BITAIOV, XLS 
BTA, Wes Ges HN GObepeevos THY jrvelay, BAAL Weer MATAbWY XAe 
awOrrwy weaynarwr, ‘lheoph. ad Autol, |. 3. p. 400. 

Plutarch assures us, that Homer was not known to the Athe- 
nians till the time of Hipparchus, about the 63d Olympiad, yet 
some writers make him three, some four, some five hundred years 
before that era. It is scarce possible that he should have been 
so unknown to them if they had been acquainted with letters. 
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‘preceded the war of * Troy. But what is more 
extraordinary, they boasted of a series of twenty- 
six Kings at Sicyon, comprehending a space of 


one'thousand years, ‘all which kings were. before — 


the time of ** Theseus and the Argonauts. ‘Among 
those, who have given the list of the Argive kings, 
is ” Tatianus Assyrius, who advises every person of 
sense, whén he meets with these high pretensions, 
to consider attentively, that there'was not a single 
woucher, not even a tradition of any record, to 
authenticate these histories : for even. Cadmus was 
many ages after. Itas certain, ‘that the Helladians 
had no. tendency to learning, till they “were 


awakened by the Asiatic Greeks: and it was even — 
then some time before letters were in genéral use; 


or any histories, or even records attempted: For 
if letters had been current, and the materials for 
writing obvious, and in common use, how comes 
it that we have not one specimen older than the 
reign of Cyrus? And how is it possible, if the 
Grecians had any records, that they should be so 
ignorant about some of their most famous men? 


47 Eusebius. Chron. p. Oh. 
** Eusebius. Chron. p..19. Syncellus, p. 148, 152. 
The kings of Sicyon were taken from Castor Rhodius..) sin 
49 eaihcpst Tov VEVENN TUVLEVRL KATH TAINS anerbeiac, brs NOTH THe 
*EAAn vay morgeedoorty ovo bsogkees Ths ny woe AUTOS ape ra yee 
“iT Wong yeveas. HA. Paramus Assyrius. p. 274» 
] 


\ 
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Of Homer how little is known! and of what is 
transmitted, how little, upon which we may de- 
pend! Seven places in Greece contend for his 
birth: while many doubt whether he was of Gre- 
cian original. It is said of Pythagoras, °° that 
according to Hippobotrus he was of Samos: but 
Aristoxenus, who wrote his life, as well as Aristar- 
chus, and Theopompus, makes him a Tyrrhenian. 
‘According to Neanthes he was of Syria, or else a 
native of Tyre. In like manner Thales was said 
by Herodotus, Leander, and Duris, to have been 
a Phenician: but he was by others referted to 
Miletus in Ionia. It is reported of Pythagoras, 
that he visited Egypt in the time of Cambyses. 
From thence he betook himself to Croton in 
Italy: where he is supposed to have resided till 


_ the last year of the seventieth Olympiad: conse- 


_ quently he could not be above thirty or forty years 
prior to the birth of Aschylus and Pindar. What 
credit can we give to people for histories many 
ages backward; who were so ignorant In matters 
_ of importance, which happened in the days of 
their fathers? The like difficulties occur about 
Pherecydes Syrius; whom Suidas styles Baby- 
_fonius: neither the time, when he lived, nor the 


Clemens Alexand. 1.1, p. 352. and Diogenes Laertius, from 


Diczearchus, and Heraclides, 
VOL, I, P 
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place of his birth, have -been ever) satisfactorily 
proved. . Till, Eudoxus had been in Egypt: the 
Grecians didnot. know. the space of which the 
true year consisted. Sk AAA’ myvosire Tews 0 Evi@UTOS 
Woop TOs “EAAngw, @$ xas GAAG TAL. | 

. Another reason may be given for the okieaia 
in the Grecian. history, even when letters had 
been introduced among them. They hada childish 
antipathy to. every foreign language: and: were 


equally prejudiced. in favour of their-own.» This — 
has passed unnoticed ; yet was attended with the 
most fatal consequences. They were misled by ; 
the too great delicacy of their ear; and could © 
not bear any term which appeared to them barba- — 
rous and uncouth, On_ this account, they either © 
rejected foreign * appellations ; or so modelled 
and changed them, that they became, in) sound — 


and meaning, essentially different. And as they 


were attached to their own country, and its cus- — 
toms, they presumed. that every thing was to be ~ 
looked for among themselves. They did not con- — 


3} Strabo: 1.17. p. 1160. : 


er Zlian mentions, that the Bull Onuphis was worshipped at a ; 


place in Egypt, which he could not specify on account of i its 
asperity. Elian de Animalibus. 1. 12. ¢, 11. ) 
Even Strabo omits some names, because they were too rough — 


and dissonant. Ov Agyw os vwv elwwy ra ovopara re marae ove ail . 


- 


adokvay, xcs apc Tay aromey tng exPopas avray. 1.12, p. 1123. 


a 
4 


os 
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sider, that’ the titles of their Gods, the names of 
Cities, and their terms of worship, were imported : 
that their ancient hymns were grown obsolete: 
and that time had wrought a great change. They 
explained every thing by the language in use, 

without the least retrospect or allowance: and all 
names and titles from other countries were liable 
to the same rule. If the name were dissonant, 

and disagreeable to their ear, it was rejected as 
_ barbarous : but if it were at all similar in sound to 

any word in their language, they changed it to 
_ that word ; though the name were of Syriac ori- 
ginal; or introduced from Egypt, or Babylonia. 

The purport of the term was by these means 
changed: and the history, which depended upon 
it, either perverted or effaced. When the title 
~Melech, which signified a King, was rendered 
— Maadsyos and Maariysos, sweet and gentle, it referred 
to an idea quite different from the original. But 
this gave them no concern: they still blindly 

pursued their purpose. Some legend was imme- 

diately invented in consequence of this misprision, 

‘some story about bees and honey, and the mistake 

“was rendered in some degree plausible. This is a _ 
circumstance of much consequence ; and deserves 
‘our attention greatly. I shall have occasion to 
“speak of it repeatedly; and to lay before the 
reader some entire treatises upon the-subject. For 
this failure is of such a nature, as, when detected, 

PY 
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and fairly explained, will lead us to the solution 
of many dark and enigmatical histories, with 
which the mythology of Greece abounds. The 


only author, who seems to have taken any notice — 


of this unhappy turn in the Grecians, is Philo 
Biblius. ‘°* He speaks of it as a circumstance of 
very bad consequence, and says, that it was the 
chief cause of error and obscurity: hence, when 
ie met in Sanchoniathon with antient names, he 
did not indulge himself in whimsical solutions ; 


but ‘gave the true meaning, which was the result 


of some event or quality whence the name was 


imposed. This being a secret to the Greeks, they 
always took things ina wrong acceptation; being 
misled by a twofold sense of the terms which — 


eccurred to them: one was the genuine and ori- 
ginal meaning, which was retained in the language 
whence they were taken: the other was a forced 
sense,which the Greeks unnaturally deduced from 
their own language, though there was no relation 


between them. The same term in different lan- | 


guages conveyed different and opposite ideas: 


53. Mera ravre Aas EAAnos avricras (6 Bsrwy) Acyow, ov yeep | 
pertoias aura woAAcKws dbesesAaueba, arArAM pos ToS abs Troependon at : 
Ta EY TOS WPA UAKTy VOUT WH ame Gb “EAAnvEs ceyvonrauTes, a&AAwE | 


skedzEavro, arrcevnbertes v% anQiGorsa Tid¥ OVOUMTWY. Philo apud Ew - 


sebium. P. E. 1.1. c. x. p. 54. 
g 
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and as they attended only to. the meaning in their 
own tongue, they were constantly ‘+ mistaken. 

It may appear strange to make use of. the 
mistakes of any people for a foundation, to build, 
‘upon: yet through these failures my system will 
be in some degree supported: at least from a de- 
tection. of these errors, I hope to obtain, much 
light, For, as the Grecian writers have preserved 
a kind of uniformity in their mistakes, and there 


_ ** Bozrah, a citadel, they changed to Ceca, a skin. Out of 
Ar, the capital of Moab, they formed Areopolis, the city of the 
Mars. The river Jaboc they expressed Io Bacchus. They did 
not know that diu in the east signified an island: and therefore 
out of Diu-Socotra in the Red-Sea, they formed the island Dios- 
corides: and from Diu-Ador, or Adorus, they made an island 
Diodorus. The same island Socotra they sometimes denominated. 
the island of Socrates. The place of fountains, Ai-Ain, they at- 
tributed to, Ajax, and called it Asayros axporapiov, in the same sea, 
The antient frontier town of Egypt, Rhinocolura, they derived 
from esc, eivoc, & hose: and supposed that some people” s noses were 
_ here cut off. Pannonia they derived from the Latin pannus, cloth. 
So Nilus was from ym savs: Gadeira quasi Ing dex. Necus in 
Egypt and Ethiopia signified a king: but such kings they have 
tumed to vxvas: and the city of Necho, or Royal City, to 
Nixozroass and NexeomroAic. 

_Lysimachus in his Egyptian history changed the name of 
Jerusalem to Isgoovaw: and supposed that the city was so called 
_ because the Israelites in their march to Canaan used to plunder 
temples, and steal sacred things, See Josephus contra Ap: lads 
-€, 34. p. 467. 
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appears plainly a tule and method of deviation, it 
will be very possible, when this method is well 
known, to decypher what is covertly alluded to ; 
and'by these means arrive at the truth. If the 
openings in the wood or labyrinth are only as 
chance ‘allotted, we may be for ever bewildered: 
but if they are made with design, and some me- 
thod be’ discernible, this circumstance, if attended 
to,‘ will'serve for a clue, and Jead us through the 
maze. If we once know that what the Greeks, 
in their mythology, styled a wolf, was the Sun; 
that by a‘dog.was meant a prince, or Deity ; that 
by bees’was ‘signified an’ order of priests; these 
terms, however misapplied, can no more mislead 
us in writing than their resemblances in sculp- 
ture would ri native of Egypt, if they. were used 
for emblems on stone. 

Thus much IT have been obliged to’ premise : as 
our ‘knowledge must come through the hands of 
the = Grecians. I am sensible, that many learned 
men have hada recourse to other means for infor- 


S51 do not mean to exclude the Romans, though I have not 
mentioned them; as the chief of the knowledge which they afford 
is the prodiict of Greece. Howev er, it must be confessed, that 
we are under great obligations to Pliny, Marcellinus, Arnobius, 
Tertullian, Lactantius, Jerome, Macrobius; and many’ others. 
They contain many necessary truths, wherever they Lue hav6 
obtained them. 
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mation: but I have never’ seen’ any ‘specimens’ 
which have afforded much ‘light. >» ‘Those; ‘to 
which Ivhave been witness,» have rather! dazzled 
than illustrated ;: and bewildered: instead of con+ 
ducting to the truth. Among the Greeks is con- 
tained a great treasure of knowledge. It isa rich 
mine; which as yet has not been worked far be- 
neath the surface. The ore lies deep, and cannot 
be obtained without much industry and labour. 
The Helladians had the best opportunities to have 
afforded ‘us information about the ‘antiquities ' of 
their country: of their negligence, and ‘of theit 
mistakes I have spoken; yet with a proper clué 
they! may: still be read to great advantage. | To 
say the truth, there is scarce an author of them all, 
from whom some good may not be derived.” 
_ What has been wanting inthe tiatives of Greece, 
has been greatly supplied by writers of that nation 
from other countries,’ who lived in’ after-times: 
Of these the principal have been mentioned’; and 
_many'others might be added, who were men of 
integrityand learning: ' They were fond of know: 
' ledge; and obtained a‘deep insight into antiquity : 
and, what.is of the greatest consequence, they 
were attached to the truth. They may sometimes 
have been mistaken in their judgment: they may 
also have been deceived: but ‘still: truth was the 
scope at which they aimed. »-They have accord- 
ingly transmitted to us many valuable remains, 
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which, but for them, had been buried in oblivion. 
There are likewise many pagan authors, to whom 
we are greatly indebted; but especially to Strabo 
and Pausanias ; who in their different departments 
have afforded) wonderful’ light. Nor must we 
omit Josephus of Judea; whose treatise against 
Apion must be esteemed of inestimable value: | 
indeed, all his writings are of consequence, if read 
with a proper allowance, | | 
I have mentioned, that it is my purpose to give 
a history of the first ages ; and to shew the origin 
of many nations, whose descent has been mis- 
taken; or else totally unknown. I shall speak 
particularly of one great family, which diffused 
itself over many parts of the earth; from whom 
the rites and mysteries, and almost. the whole 
science of the Gentile world, were borrowed, 
But as I venture in an unbeaten track, and in a 
waste, which has been little frequented; I shall 
first take upon me to treat of things near at hand, 
before I advance to remoter discoveries. I shall 
therefore speak of those rites and customs, and of 
the nations, where they prevailed; as I shall by 
these means be led insensibly to the discovery of 
the people, from whom they were derived. By-a 
similarity of customs, as well as by the same re- 
ligious terms, observable in different countries, it 
will be easy to shew a relation; which subsisted 
between such people, however widely dispersed, 
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They will be found to have been colonies of the 
same family; and to have come ultimately from 
the same place, As my course will be in great 
measure an uphill labour, I shall proceed in the 
manner which I have mentioned; continually 


enlarging my prospect, till I arrive at the point [ ; 


aim at. 

It may be proper to mention to the reader that 
the following treatises were not written in the 
order in which they now stand; but just as the 
subject-matter presented itself before me. As 
many, which were first composed, will occur last, 
I have been forced to anticipate some of the argu- 
ments, as well as quotations, which they contained, 
according as I found it expedient. Hence there 
will be some few instances of repetition, which 
however I hope will not give any great disgust: 
as what is repeated, was so interwoven in the 
argument, that I could not well disengage it from 
the text, where it occurs a second time. 

There will also be found some instances, where 
I differ from myself, and go contrary to positions 
in a former treatise. These are very few, and of 
no great moment ; being such as would probably 
escape the reader’s notice. But I think it more 
jngenuous, and indeed my strict duty, to own my 
mistakes, and point them out, rather than to pass 
them over in silence, or idly to defend them. 
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SOME NECESSARY 
RULES AND OBSERVATIONS 
EPe rect vo 
Sia sce areacieinn. INQUIRIES; 
pe i 


THE BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE. MYTHOLOGY 
as: OF GREECE, . 


W & inust never deduce the etymology of an 
Egyptian or oriental term from the Greek lan- 
guage. Eustathius well observes, E: CaeSxeov ro 
evoua ze xen Cute EAAnvinny eruporoyray avrg, 
We should recur to the Doric manner of ex- 
pression, as being nearest to the original. 

The Greeks adopted all foreign history: and 
supposed it to have been of their own country. 
~ They mistook temples for Deities, and places 
for persons, 
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They changed every foreign term to something 
similar in their own language; to something 
similar in sound, however remote in paea 
being led solely by the ear. 

They constantly mistook titles for names; and — 
from these titles multiplied their Deities and 
Heroes. 

All terms of relation between the Deities to be 
disregarded. | 

As the Grecians were mistaken, it is worth our. 
while to. observe the mode of error and uniformity 
of mistake. By attending to this, we may bring 
things back to their primitive state, and descry 
in antient terms the original meaning. 

We must have regard to the oblique cases, — 
especially in nouns tmparasyllabic, when we have 
an antient term transmitted to us either from the 
Greeks or Romans. The nominative, in both 
languages, 1s often abridged; so that, from the 
genitive of the word, or from the possessive, the 
original term is to be deduced. This will be 
found. to. obtain even in common names. From 
veteris we have veter for the true term; from 
sanguinis we have sanguen: and that this is right — 
Wwe may prove from Ennius, who says; » 


*° O! pater, O! genitor, O! sanguen diis oriundum. 


5° Ennii Annales. 1. 2. 
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57 Cum veter occubuit Priamus sub marte 
Pelasgo. 


So mentis, and not mens, was the true nomi- 
native to mentis, menti, mentem; as we may 
Jearn from the same author: 


* Tstic est de sole sumptus ignis, isque mentis 
est. 


In like manner Plebes was the nominative to 
Plebi and Plebem. 


Deficit alma Ceres, nec plebes pate potitur. 
| | Lucilius. 


All the common departments of the Deities ‘are 
to be set aside, as inconsistent and idle. Pollux 
will be found a judge; Ceres, a law-giver ; Bac- 
chus, the God of the year; Neptune, a physician; 
and /Esculapius, the God of thunder: and this 
not merely from the poets; but from the best 
‘mythologists of the Grecians, from those whe 
‘wrote professedly upon the subject. 

I have observed before, that the Grecians in 


37 Ennii Annales. 1.1. 


°° Apud Ennii fragmenta. 
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foreign words often changed the Nu final to 
Sigma. For Keren, they wrote Kzgas; for Cohen, 
Kens; for Athon, Abwos; for Boun, Bes ; for Sain, 
Lass. 

People, of old, were sided the children of the 
God whom they worshipped: hence they were, 
at last, thought to have been his real offspring ; 
and_ he was looked up to as the true parent. On 
the contrary, Priests were represented as foster- 
fathers to the Deity before whom they minis- 
tered ; and Priestesses were styled +:§mvas, or 
nurses. 

Colonies always went out under the patronage — 
and title of some Deity. This conducting-God 
was in after-times supposed to have been the real 
leader. 

Sometimes the whole merit of a transaction was 
imputed to this Deity solely; who was represented — 
under the character of Perseus, Dionusus, or Her- 
cules. Hence, instead of one person, we must 
put a people; and the history will be found con- 
sonant to the truth. 

As the Grecians made themselves principals in 
many great occurrences which were of another 
country, we must look abroad for the original, 
both of their rites and mythology; and apply 
to the nations. from whence they were derived. 
Their original history was foreign, and ingrafted 
upon the history of the country where they set- 
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tled. This is.of great consequence, and repeat- 
edly to be. considered. | 

One great mistake frequently prevails among 
people who deal in. these researches, which must 
be carefully avoided... We should never make use 
of a language which is modern, or comparatively 
modern, to deduce the etymology of antient and 
primitive terms. Pezron applies to the modern 
Teutonic, which he styles the Celtic, and says, 
was the language of Jupiter. But who was 
Jupiter, and what has the modern Celtic to do 
with the history of Egypt or Chaldea? ‘There 
was an interval of two thousand years between 
the times of which he treats and any history of 
the Celte: and there is still an interval, not 
very much inferior to the former, before we ar- 
rive at the wra of the language to which he 
“ applies. 

It has been the custom of those writers, who 
have been versed in the Oriental languages, to 
deduce their etymologies from roots ; which are 
often some portion of a verb. But the names of 
places and of persons are generally an assemblage 
of qualities and titles; such as I have exhibited 
in the treatise above; and I believe were never 
formed by such evolutions. The terms were 
obvious, and in common use; taken from some 
well-known characteristics. ‘Those who imposed 
such names never thought of a root; and, pro- 
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bably, did not know the purport of the term. 
Whoever, therefore, in etymology, has recourse 
to this method of investigation, seems to me to 
act like a person who should seek at the fountains _ 


head for a city which stood at the mouth of a | 
river. 


Ey 
SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


HELLADIANS, 


AND THEIR ORIGIN; 


In order to obviate some Objections. 


ASTI have mentioned. that the Helladians came 
from Egypt, and the east; it may be proper to 
obviate an objection which may be made, to the 
account I give; as if it were contradictory to the 
tenor of the scriptures, as they are in general un- 
derstood. Greece, and the islands of Greece, are 
continually supposed, from the account given by 
Moses*’, to have been peopled by the sons of 
Japhet; and there is scarce any body, either an- 
tient or modern, who has touched upon this sub- 
ject, but has imagined Javan to have been the 
same as Ion, the son of Xuth, from whom the 
Jonians were descended. This latter point I shall 


39 Genesis. c. 10. v: 5. 
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not controvert at present. In respect to the 
former, the account given in the scriptures is 
undoubtedly most true. The sons of Japhet did 
people the isles of the Gentiles ; by which is 
meant the regions of Greece and Europe, separated 
in great measure from the Asiatic continent by the 
intervention of the sea. They certainly were the 
first inhabitants of those countries. But the 
Helladians, though by family Ionians, were not 
of this race. ‘They came afterwards; and all their 
best writers agree, that when their ancestors made 
their way into these provinces, they were possessed 
by a prior people. Who these were is no where 
uniformly said: only they agree to term them in 
general BapGegor, or arude, uncivilized people. As 
my system depends greatly upon this point ; to 
take away every prejudice to my opinion, I will 
in some degree anticipate, what I shall hereafter 
more fully prove. I accordingly submit to the 
reader the following evidences; which are com- 
paratively few, if we consider what might be 
brought to this purpose. These are to shew, that 
the Helladians were of a different race from the 
sons of Japhet: and that the country, when they 
came to it, was in the possession of another people: 
which people they distinguished from themselves 
by the title of Bag€xgos. 

"Exarasos jaty ouy 0 Miancios TEL TNS IleAowrovynes Quo, 


ors mea Tuy EAAmvav wuncay vutnv BapSaoos® oxedov de rs 
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nar n cummace “EAAas xaroma BaeCagwy Urnecare To 
woarasv, Strabo. I. 7. p. Sot. 

Eves de MAwOY BOY wbOTELOS Bae€xeos. Plato in Cratylo. 
vol. 1. p. 495. 

Tlaras tng vv xeduuevns EAAados BaeBagos TH TOAAG 
wxnoay. Pausanias. |. 1. p. 100. | 

Apuadiay Bagbagos wane ay. Scholia Apollonii Rhod. 
1, 3. v. 461. | 

Diodorus mentions, A€nvaiss—amomes Saitwv roy 
ef Avpurte, Lou. p. 24. 

Again—Pevomevas de xa tov wyenovav rivas Avyumriss 
ropa ros Abnvaiors, ibidem. 

Africanus having spoken of the Egyptian rites, 
Says, ‘Ors re Abnvasas rev aurwy Aiyumrsois amoAauesy 
EbHOS NV, AMTOMBS EXELVWY KTOVvOBMEVES, ws Gury ardor TE, 
xa ev TH Toinaonvy Ocoropuros. Apud Euseb. Preep. 
Evan. |. x. c. x. p. 491. 

Concerning persons from Egypt. 

Kexeo, Avyumrios wy, duo YAWTTAS NTISHTO. Cedrenus. 
p. 82. | 

Kexeo), Asyumrios ro yevos, wire ras Abnvas. Scholia 
Aristoph. Pluti. 

‘Qode wre Laews worews Asyuwrias, 

Mera tov xara Qyvyov naranrvopoy extsvoy, 

‘O Kexgortp wageyeyover Alnvais rns “EAAados. © A & 
Tzetzes. Chil. v. hist. 18. 

Keno, Auyurrsos TO YEVOS, WUNTE TRS Adnves. Suidas. 

Pausanias mentions AEAeye aDinoprevoy eb Avyurre, 
‘. 1. p. 9S. 

QZ 
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Erectheus from Egypt. Kas rov Eoex few Ayers TO 
yevos Aiyurriov ovra, Diodorus. |. 1. p. 25. 

Triptolemus from thence, who had been the 
companion of Osiris. Diodorus. 1. 1. p..17. He 
gave the Athenians laws. Porphyry mentions 
Tov Abnuncs vopolerwy Termrorsuov. Abstinent. 1. 4. 
p: 431. 

It is said, that Danaus was a native of the city 
Chemmis; from whence he made his expedition ~ 
to Greece. Aavaos KemmsTns. Herodotus. 1.9..65104., 

Navem primus ex ASgypto Danaus advexit. 
Pliny. 1.7. c. 56. He brought a colony with him. 
Asyeos de tous wees Aavacov dopnbevras cmosws exesber, scil, 
e& Aiyurrs. Diodorus. I. 1. p. 24. 

All the heads of the Dorian race from Egypt. 
Doasvoraro av EeovTes Ob Tay Avoenetoy UY ELOVES Asyurrios 
sDaryevess. Herodotus. 1. 6. c¢. 53. 

The Lacedzmonians esteemed themselves of the © 
same family as the Caphtorim of Palestine: hence 
they surmised, that they were related to the Jews. 
1 Maccabees. c. 12. v. 20, 21. Josephus: A. J. 
1. 19. c. 4. p. 606. Perseus was supposed to have 
been a foreigner. ‘Qs deo Tegoewy royos Agyeras, 
GUTOS O Aigo swe Aacrugsos eyeveto ‘EAAnv. Herodotus. 
1,6. c. 54. 

It is said of Cadmus, that he came originally 
from Egypt, in company with Phoenix, Kadwos 
Kor Dowsk aro Onbwv tov Arvyuariwy. Euseb. Chron. 
p. lo. : 
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Eusebius in another place mentions the arrival 
of Cadmus with a company of Saite. They 
founded Athens, the principal city of Greece: 
also Thebes in Beotia. They were of Egypt; but — 
he says, that they came last from Sidon. It is in 
a passage, where he speaks of a former race in 
Attica before those of Eeypt called Saitee : Mani 
TW fLETOINNTAYTWY UsEooY Exes LoeiTwy, uo KOTOINNT CY TOD 
anv ns “EAAados pnteomoaw Abnyas, nar rag Onbas. 
Lidwvsioy y~e BTOL Cronos Et Kadue TS Aynvoeos. Chron. 
p. 14. The antient Athenians worshipped Isis: 
and were in their looks, and in their mauners par- 
ticularly like the Egyptians. Kai rasg Wears, xa 
TOW nfeoy OOsOT ATES ELVOOL TOLS Avyurross, The -whole 
of their polity was plainly borrowed from that 
country. Diod. Sic.l. 1. p. 94, 95, 26. 

It is said by Sanchoniathon, that Cronus, in 
his travels over the earth in company with his 
daughter Athena, came to Attica; which he 
bestowed upon her. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1. c. 10. 
p. 38. (C2. 

This is not unlike the account given by the 
Scholiast upon Lycophron concerning Cecrops : 
from whence the legend may receive some light. 
EAQay ae” (0 Kexeo) amo Latws wodkewe Awyurre res 
Abnvas cuvwxsoe, Lai de nar Avyurriss F Abnva: Agyeraut, 
ws onow Xaeak. Lycoph. v. Prt: Schol. : 

Hence it is, that almost the whole of the my- 
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thology of Greece is borrowed from Ege'ypt. 
Kafoars de, pnos, tes EAAnvas efidiacecbas reg exspavesraras 
Asyporriav Hewas re, x01 @ess. Diodorus. |. 1. p. 20. 
All their rites and ceremonies were from the same 
quarter. 

Tlavnyveras ds CPG, Mb TOMTAS, Kab MooTHywyas 
WEWTOL cov) ewrr wy Asyumrsot Eboiv, OF TOImTamEVOL, Kab raEA 
garev “EdaAnves weuabnnaotr. Herod. |. 3. c. 58. 

Ereitm xeove ToAAs dieAQovros, exvdovro (os “EAAnves ) 
ex TnS AbYUTTS KTIKOMLEVe TH OUVOMATH THY Ozwr, Herod, 
]. 2. c.. 52, See also 1. 2. c. 4. 

Kat ravre ra ovvomara twyv Oewy e& Ayurrs eandube eg 
anv EAaade. Herod. |. 2. c. 50. Hence it is said 
that the Corybantes, with their mother Comba, 
came and settled at Athens: Kouwns trratoxe pero 
pntegos. Nonni Dionys. 1. 13. And that the 
priests at Athens, styled Eumolpide, were from 
Egypt. Diodorus Siculus. l. 1. p. 25. One of the 
Egyptians, who brought these rites to Greece, is 
mentioned under the name of Melampus: as the 
Egyptians are, in general, under the character of 
Melampodes. ‘Eaanos yxe On MerAcwrss ecw, 
Enynoapevos te Atovurs ovorna, xas tnv Quorav, nas Thy 
MOTH TE OLAAL, Herod. 1. 2. c. 49. He is like- 
wise said to have first introduced physic: by 
which this only is meant, that physic too came 
from Egypt. 
peed Ye the same purpose may be consulted Lucian 
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de Surid Dea. Tlewror pny cvlowmwy Aryumrson xrA. 
Eusebius. P. Evan. lib. 10. c. 4. p. 469. and c. 5. 
p. 473. Clemens Alexand. |. 1. p. 361, 381. Dio- 
dorus Siculus. 1. 1. p. 20. p. 62, 63. and p. 86, 
87. Tatianus Assyrius. p. 243, 274. eis, fe 
1. 1. ¢, 2, 3. 
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OF 


ANTIENT WORSHIP, 


AND OF 


ETYMOLOGICAL TRUTHS 


THENCE DEDUCIBLE: 


EXEMPLIFIED IN THE NAMES OF CITIES, LAKES, 
AND RIVERS. 


Ess 17a “ab moramors Tien, n KAT wpEAEaY, wom ep 
Aryurrioss TOS Toy NesAoy, N UuUTH XHAAOS, ws Oerr arose 
meos IInvesov, n xara peysdoc, ws Lnvbass woos rov Isgor, 
n xaTa pubov, ws Airwaoss meos tov Ayerwov, 

Max. Tyrivs. Dissert. viil. p. 81. 


AS the divine honours paid to the Sun, and 
the adoration of fire, were at one time almost 
universal, there will be found in most places a 
similitude in the terms of worship. And though 
this mode of idolatry took its rise in one parti- 
cular part of the world, yet, as it was propagated 
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to others far remote, the stream, however widely 

diffused, will still savour of the fountain. More-— 
over, as people were determined in the choice of 
their holy places by those preternatural pheno- — 
mena, of which I have before taken notice ; ita 
there be any truth in my system, there will be — 
uniformly found some analogy between the name — 
of the temple, and its rites and situation: so that 
the etymology may be ascertained by the history 
of the place. The like will appear in respect to_ 
rivers and mountains ; especially to those which 
were esteemed at all sacred, and which were de- 
Nominated from the Sun and fire. I therefore 
flatter myself that the etymologies which I shall 
lay before the reader will not stand single and } 
unsupported ; but there will be an apparent ana-_ 
logy throughout the whole. The allusion will not 
be casual and remote, nor be obtained by undue 
inflexions and distortions: but, however compli- | 
cated the name may appear, it will resolve itself 
easily into the original terms; and, when re- 
solved, the truth of the etymology will be ascer- 
tamed by the concomitant history. If it be a | 
Deity, or other personage, the truth will appear — 
from his office and department ; er with the at- 

tributes imputed to him. To begin, then, with — 
antient Latium. If I should have occasion to _ 
speak of the Goddess Feronia, and of the city 
denominated from her, I should deduce the name — 


| 
J 
| 
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from Fer-On, ignis Dei Solis; and suppose the 
place to have been addicted to the worship of the 
Sun, and the rites of fire.. I accordingly find, 
from Strabo and Pliny, that rites of this: sort 
were practised here: and one custom, which re- 
mained even to the time of Augustus, consisted 
in a ceremony of the priests, who used to walk 
barefoot over burning coals: * Pupvos yuo moos 
disk saosy avbearscer, XO Today MeEeyaarny, The priests, 
with their feet naked, walked over a large quantity 
of live coals and cinders. The town stood at the 
bottom of Mount Soracte, sacred to Apollo; and 
the priests were styled Hirpi. Aruns, in Virgil, 
in his address to Apollo, ‘takes notice: of this 
custom : 


_ *Summe Deiim, magni custos Soractis, Apollo, 
Quem primi colimus; cui pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna ; 

8 ii:.Wa;) Pater, 


The temple is said to have been Soacated on 
account of a pestilential * vapour, which arose 


* Strabo. 1. 5. ‘p. 346. - 
* Virgil, Ain.) i... v. (785. 
8 Servius upon the foregoing passage. _ 
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from a cavern; and to which some shepherds 
were conducted by (Aves) a wolf. Were I to 
attempt the decyphering of Ferentum, I should — 
proceed in a manner analogous to that above. I 
should suppose it to have been named Fer-En, 
_ignis, ‘vel Solis fons, from something peculiar 
either in its rites or situation. I accordingly 
find, that there was a sacred fountain, whose 
waters were styled Aque Ferentine,—cui numen 
etiam, et divinus cultus tributus ¢fuit. Here was 
a grove, equally sacred, mentioned by * Livy, 
and others; where the antient Latines used to_ 
hold their chief assemblies. As this grand meet-_ 
ing used to be in a place denominated from fire, 
it was the cause of those councils being called 
Feria Latine. The fountain, which ran through 
the grove, arose at the foot of mount ° Albanus,. 
and afterwards formed many 7 pools. | 

The antient Cuthites, and the Persians after 
them, had a great veneration for fountains and 
streams ; which also prevailed among other na- 
tions, so as to have been at one time almost 
ee, 

* Cluver. Italia. 1.2. p. 719. 

* Livy. 1.1. ¢. 49. Pompeits Festus. 

° Not far from hence was a district called Ager Solonus, Sol-’ 
On is a compound of the two most common names given to the 


Sun, to whom the place and waters were sacred. 
” Dionysius Halicarnassensis. 1. 5. 
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universal. Of this regard among the Persians 
Herodotus takes notice: * Z<Govras morapss twv may- 
tuv parisa: Of all things in nature they reverence 
rivers most. But if these rivers were attended 
‘With any nitrous or saline quality, or with any 
fiery eruption, they were adjudged to be: still 
‘more sacred, and ever distinguished with some 
title of the Deity. The natives of Egypt had the 
like veneration. Other nations, says ° Athanasius, 
reverenced rivers and fountains; but, above all 
people in the world, the Egyptians held them in — 
the highest honour, and esteemed them as divine. 
Julius Firmicus gives the same account of them. 
*° gyptii aque beneficium percipientes aquam 
colunt, aquis supplicant. From hence the cus- 
tom passed westward to Greece, Italy, and the 
extremities of Europe. In proof of which the 
following inscription is to be found in Gruter : 


| 


-® Herodotus. 1. 1. c.138. 

Ovuss de xa vdars Koes OVE KOICIY (os Tlegeas). Herodotus, 1. 1. 
€.131. 
_ Ridetis temporibus priscis Persas fluvium coluisse. Arnobius 
-adversus Gentes. 1.6. p. 196. 

9 AdAot oTauys xs KENVAS, KAb MeVTWY Aro bb Asyurrsos 3eorE~ 
Siwnnacs, nar exo avayogevycs, Athanasius adversus Gentes. 
p. 2. | 

Asyurrios boars Ovecs nasros ey aTATL Kawov Tos AiyumTioss To 
dee. Lucian. Jupiter Traged. v. 2. p. 223. Edit. Salmurii. 

*° Julius Firmicus. p. 1. 
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* Vascanie in Hispania 


FONTI DIVINO. 


How much it prevailed among the Romans we 
learn from Seneca. ‘ Magnorum fluviorum capita — 
veneramur coluntur aquarum calentium. fon-_ 
tes; et quedam stagna, que vel opacitas, vel | 
immensa altitudo sacravit. It mattered not what 
the nature of the water might be, if it had a pe-_ 
culiar quality. At Thebes, in Ammonia, was.a f 
fountain, which was said to have been cold by i 
day, and warm at night. ‘H xenun "narra TE 
jaz. It was named the fountain of the Sun. In | 
Campania was a fountain Virena; which I should — 
judge to be a compound of Vir-En, and to signify — 
ignis fons, from being dedicated to the Deity of } 
fire, on account of some particular quality. I 
accordingly find in ™ Vitruvius, that it was a 
medicinal spring, and ofa strong vitriolic nature. | 
The Corinthians had in their Acropolis a * Pirene, © 
of the same purport as Virena, just mentioned. | 


™ Gruter. Inscript. vol.1. p. xciv, 

** Senece Epist. 41. 

73 Herodotus. 1. 4. c.181, The true name was probably Cu- — 
rene, or Curane. | 

*4 Vitruvij Architect. 1.8. p. 163. 

S Pliny, 1.4..¢.4, p. 192, Ovid. Metamorph. L.2 
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it was a beautiful fountain sacred to Apollo, 
whose * image was at the head of ‘the water 
within a sacred inclosure. 

. We read of a Pyrene, which was a fountain of 
another nature; yet of the same etymology, how- 
ever differently expressed. It was a mountain, 
and gave name to the vast ridge called Saltus 
Pyrenzi. It is undoubtedly a compound of 
* Pur-ain, and signifies a fountain of fire. I 
should imagine, without knowing the history of 
the country, that this mountain once flamed ; 
and that the name was given from this circum- 
stance. Agreeably to this, I find, from Aristotle 
de Mirabilibus, that here was formerly an erup- 
tion of fire. The same is mentioned by Posido- 
nius in Strabo; and also by Diodorus, who adds, 
"7 To wav oon dia ro cumbelnnos crnbnvecs Tuenvera,  Lhat 
the mountains from hence had the name. of Py- 
renéi. Mount Astna is derived very truly by 
Bochart from Aituna, fornax; as being a reser- 
voir of molten matter. There was another very 


* Pausanias. 1. 2. ps11/.. Ess ye On noes AmrodAwvoc LYRA UM Tes 
7 Tlevenvn, HK megsoords ESS. 

“Pirene and Virene are the same name. 

Pru, Pi. Phor, Vir: all signify fire. 

*7 Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p- 312. 
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antient name, Inessus; by which the natives 


called the hill, as well as the city, which was _ 


towards the bottom of. it. The name 1s a com- 
pound of Ain-Es, like Hanes in Egypt; and sig- 
nifies a fountain of fire. It is called Ennesia by 
Diodorus, who says that this name was after- 
wards changed to Aitna. He speaks of the city; 
but the name was undoubtedly borrowed from 


the mountain, to which it was primarily applica- — 
ble, and upon which it was originally conferred: — 


18 | ; 
Kat ray voy ovoay Airuny extncavro, 1eo TETe LHABWEVHY 


Evmciav, Strabo expresses the name Innesa, and 


informs. us, more precisely, that the upper part — 
of the mountain was so called, Ov de? Arrvasos 


rapamnoncavres thy Iovnoay xarBmevny, THS Avruns ogeiny, 


wxncav. Upon this, the people, withdrawing them- / 


selves, went and occupied the upper part of Mount 


} 


Etna, which was called Innesa. The city Hanes, — 
in Egypt, was of the same etymology; being” 


denominated from the Sun, who was styled — 
Hanes, Ain-Es, fons ignis sive lucis. . It was 
the same as the Arab Heliopolis, called now 
Matarea. Stephanus Byzantinus calls the city 


Inys: for that is manifestly the name he gives 


it, if we take away the Greek termination. — 


*® Diodorus Siculus. |. x1. p. 57- 
*9 Strabo. 1. 6. p. 412. 
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*° Tyudcos, moms Avyurre: but Herodotus, * from 
whom he borrows, renders it Ténis. It would 
have been more truly rendered Doricé Tanis; for 
that was nearer to thé real name. The historian; 
however, points it out plainly, by saying, that it 
‘was three days journey from Mount * Casius ; 
and that the whole way was through the Arabian 

desert. This is a situation which agrees with 
no other city in all Egypt, except that which 
was the Onium of the later Jews. With this it 
accords precisély. There seem to have been two 
cities named On, from the worship of the Sun. 
One was called Zan, Zon, and Zoan, in the land 
of Go-zan, the * Goshen of the scriptures. ‘The 


_ 7° Stephanus says that it was near Mount Casius: but Hero= 
dotus expressly tells us, that it was at the distance = three days 
Joprney from it. | 

* Awo Tavrne Ta eumrogiae Ta em Baracons exes Invice mwodsos ese 
se Agatine. Herodotus. 1. 3. c. 5 

22 ods peTagu Invice woAtos, nar Kacey re BEEOS, Ab TNS LepCwvidag 
AblAyng, ov Bx OALyaY YweLOY, AN ocoy ems TEEsS nAepore bduy, avvdeoy &Sb 
divwe. Herodotus. ibidem. 

**'Go-zan is the place, or temple, of the Sun.’ I once thought 
that Goshen, or, as it is sometimes expressed, Gozan, was the 
same as Cushan: but I was certainly mistaken. The district of 
Goshen was indeed the nome of Cushan; but the two words are 
not of the same purport. Goshen is the same as Go-shan,_and 
Go-zan, analogous to Beth-shan, and signifies the place of the 
Sun. Go-shen, Go-shan, Go-zan, and Gau-zan, are all yaria- 


rR 9 
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other was the city On in Arabia; called also 
Hanes. They were within eight or nine miles of 
each other, and are both mentioned together by 
the prophet “Isaiah. For his princes were at 
Zoan, and his ambassadors came to Hanes. The 
name of each of these cities, on account of the 
similarity of worship, has by the Greeks been 
translated * Heliopolis; which has caused great 
confusion in the history of Egypt. The latter of 
the two was the Janis, or Iavicoc, of the Greeks ; 
so called from Hanes, the great fountain of light, 
the Sun ; who was worshipped under that title by 
the Egyptians and Arabians. It lies now quite 
in ruins, close tu the village Matarea, which has 
risen. from it. The situation is so pointed out, 
that we cannot be mistaken: and we find, more- 
over, which is a circumstance very remarkable, 
that it is at this day called by the Arabians Ain 
El Sham, the fountain of the Sun; a name pre- 


tions of the same name. In respect to On, there were two cities 
so called. ‘The one was in Egypt, where Poti-phera was Priest. 
Genesis. c. 41. v.45. The other stood in Arabia, and is men- 
tioned by the Seventy: Qv, 7 esiv Haseroass. Exodus. c.1. y. 11. 
This was also called Onium, and Hanes, the lanisus of Hero-. 
dotus. 

4 Tsaiah. c. 30. v. 4. 

* See Observations upon the Antient History of Egypt. p. 124. 
p. 137. | 
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cisely of the same purport as Hanes. Of this we 
are informed by the learned geographer, D’An- 
ville, and others; though the name, by diffe- 
rent travellers, is expressed with some variation. 
“Cette ville presque ensévelie sous des ruines, 
et voisine, dit Abulfeda, d’un petit heu nommé 
Matarea, ‘conserve dans les géographies Arabes 
le nom d’Ainsiems ou du fontain du Soleil, A 
like account is given by Egmont and ” Hay- 
man; though they express the name Ain FI 
Cham ;.a variation of little consequence. The 
reason why the antient name has been laid aside, 
by those who reside there, is undoubtedly this, 
Bochart tells us, that, since the religion of Maho- 
met has taken place, the Arabs look upon Hanes 
as the devil: * proinde ab ipsis ipse Demon pyyq 
vocatur. Hence they have abolished Hanes: but 
the name Ain El Cham, of the same purport, they 
- have suffered to remain. 

I have before taken notice of an objection liable 
to be made from a supposition, that if Hanes Sig 
nified the fountain of light, as I have presumed, 


aa aa a a ee ee OE | 


*° D’Anville Memoires sur Egypt. p. 114. 

*7 Travels, vol. 2. p.107. It is by them expressed Ain el 
Cham, and appropriated to the obelisk: but the meaning is 
plain. } 

** Bochart. Geog. Sacra. 1.1. c.35. p. 638, 
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it would have been differently expressed in the | 
Hebrew. This is a strange fallacy; but yet very 
predominant. Without doubt those learned men, 
who have preceded in these researches, “would 
have bid fair for noble discoveries, had they not 
been too limited, and biassed, in their. notions. 
But as far as I am able to judge, most of those, 
who have engaged in inquiries of this nature, have 
ruined the purport of their labours through some 
prevailing prejudice. They haye not Pan idea 
that every other nation, to which we can possibly 
eain access, or from whom we have any history 
derived, appears to have expressed foreign terms 
differently from the natives, in whose. language 
they were found. And without a miracle the 
Hebrews must have done) the same. We pro- 
nounce all French names differently from the 
people of that country: and they do the same in 
respect to us. What we call London, they express 
Londres: England they style Angleterre... What 
some call Beal, they pronounce Bal: Munchen, - 
Munich: Mentz, Mayence: Rayenspurg, Ratis- 
bon. The like variation was observable of old. 
Carthago of the Romans was Carchedon among 
the Greeks. Hannibal was rendered Annibas: 
Asdrubal, Asdroubas: and probably neither was 
consonant to the Punic mode of expression. If 
then a prophet were to rise from the dead, and 
preach to any nation, he would make use of terms 


\ 
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adapted to their idiom and usage; without any 
retrospect to the original of the terms, whether 
they were domestic, or foreign. The sacred 
writers undoubtedly observed this rule towards 
the people, for whom they wrote; and varied in 
their expressing of foreign terms; as the usage of 
the people varied. Forthe Jewish nation at times 
differed from its neighbours, and from itself. We 
may be morally certain, that the place, rendered 
by them Ekron, was by the natives called Achoron; 
the Accaron, Axxaewv, of Josephus, and the Seventy. 
What they termed Philistim, was Pelestin : Eleazar, 
in their own language, they changed to Lazar, 
and Lazarus: and of the Greek suede they 
formed Sanhedrim. Hence we may be certified, 
that the Jews, and their ancestors, as wellas all 
nations upon earth, were liable to express foreign 
terms with a variation, being led by a natural pe- 
culiarity in their mode of speech. ‘They therefore 
are surely to be blamed, who would deduce the 
orthography of all antient words from the Hebrew ; 
and bring every extraneous term to that test. It 
requires no great insight into that language to see 
the impropriety of such procedure. Yet no preju- 
dice has been more ” common. ‘The learned 
Michaelis has taken notice of this *° fatal attach- 


*9 See page 72. notes. 
3° Dissertation of the influence of opinion upon language, and 
of language upon opinion. Sect. vi. p. 67. of the translation, 
5 f 


| 
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ment, and speaks of it as:a strange illusion. | He 
says, that it zs the reigning influenza, to which all 
are liable, who make the Hebrew their principal 
study. The only way to obtain the latent purport 
of antient terms is by a fairanalysis. .Thismust 
be discovered: by an apparent analogy; and sup- 
ported by the history. of the place, or person, to 
whom the terms relate. If such helps can be ob- 
tained, -we may determine very truly the ety- 
mology of an Egyptian or Syriac name; however 
ivmay appear repugnant to the orthography of the 
Hebrews. The term Hanes is not so uncommon as 
may be imagined. Zeus was worshipped under 
this title-in Greece, and styled Zevs Aiwnosos. The 
Scholiast upon Apollonius Rhodius mentions his 
temple, and terms it ** Asoc Awnors legoy B LVNMOVEVEL KOE 
Agwy. ev TEOLTAW, | UL Anpoobevns EV AbMET. It 18 also 
taken notice of by Strabo, who speaks of a moun- 
tain Hanes, where the temple stood. *™ Meyirov de 
opos eu aurn Asvos (lege Ans) ev w to tT3 Aros Awnore bEpOV. 
The mountain of Zeus Ainesius must have been 
Aines, and not Ainos; though it occurs so in our 
present copies of Strabo. The Scholiast above 
quotes a verse from Hesiod, where the Poet styles 
the Deity Auvnsos. 


3* Scholia upon Apollonius, 1. 2. y. 297. 
™ Strabo. J. 10. p. 700. : 
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Ev)" cvy’ evogecbny Aiwniw upimedovrs, 


_» Aineius, and Ainesius are both alike from Hanes, 
the Deity of Egypt, whose rites may be traced in 
various parts. There were places named Aineas, 
and Ainesia in Thrace; which are of the’ same 
original. This title occurs sometimes with the 
prefix Ph’anes: and the Deity so called was: by 
the early theologists thought to have been of the 
highest antiquity. They esteemed him the'same 
as ® Ouranus, and Dionusus: and went so far as 
to give him a creative * power, and to deduce all 
things from him. The Grecians from Phanes 
formed Savaios, which they gave as a title both to 
5 Zeus, and Apollo. In this there was nothing 
extraordinary, for they were both the same God. 
In the north of Italy was a district called Ager 
%Pisanus. The etymology of this. name is the 
same as that of Hanes, and Phanes; only'the 
terms are reversed, It signifies ignis fons: and in 
confirmation of this etymology I have found the 


*3 Orphic Hymn. 4, . 
34 "QO. beodoyos—ev ye te Dante thy Omsepryreny ATV LYUAUNT AV. 
Orphic Fragment. 8. from Proclus in Timeum. 
35D pos Zevs 0 Davasos nxebe. Eurip. Rhesus. v. 355. 
Pavasos AgvrorAwy ev Kiotso Hesych. 
3° Pliny. 1, 2, c, 106, p. 120, 
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place to have been famous for its hot streams, 
which are mentioned by Pliny under the name of 
Aque Pisane. Cuma in Campania was certainly 
denominated from Chum, heat, on account of its 
soil, .and situation. .Its medicinal * waters are 
wellknown; which were called Aque Cumane. 
The term Cumana is not formed merely by a 
Latine inflection; but consists of the terms 
Cumain, and signifies a hot fountain; or a foun- 
tain of Chum, or Cham, the Sun. » The country 
about it was called Phlegra; and’ its waters are 
mentioned by Lucretius. 


99 Qualis apud Cumas locus. est, montemque 
Vesevum, 
Oppleti calidis ubi fumant fontibus auctus. 
t tod | ) 

Here was acavern, which of old was a_ place 
of prophecy. It was the seat of. the Sibylla 
Cumana, who was supposed to have come from 
* Babylonia, As Cuma was properly Cuman ; so 

Baie was Baian; and Alba near mount Albanus”, 


= Asren te mupeyes To yxwprov Depua, ynbev avrouate avovra. 
Josephi Antiq. L. 18. c. 14, 

$9 Lucretius. 1..6: . 

4° Justin Martyr. Cohort. p. 33. 

** Mount Albanus was denominated Al-han from its foun- 
tains and baths. 
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Alban: for the Romans often dropped the n final. 
Pisa, so celebrated in Elis, was originally Pisan, 
of the same purport. as the Aque Pisanz above. 
It was so called from a sacred fountain, to which 
only the name can be primarily applicable: and — 
we are assured by Strabo * Tay xonvny Tioay sroncbar, 
that the fountain. had certainly the name of Pisan. 
I have mentioned that- Mount Pyrene was so 
called from being a fountain of fire: such moun- 
tains often have hot streams in their vicinity, 
which are generally of great utility. Such we 
find to have been in Aquitania at the foot of this 
mountain, which were called Therme Onese; 
and are mentioned by Strabo, as“ @soua xaraisa 
worimwrare vderos, What in one part of the world 
was termed Cumana, was in another rendered 
_Comana. There was a grand city of this name 
in Cappadocia, where stood one of the noblest 
Puratheia in Asia. The Deity worshipped was 
represented as a feminine, and styled Anait, and 
Anais; which latter 1s the same as Hanes. She 
_ was well known also in Persis, Mesopotamia, and 
at Egbatana in Media.. Both An-ait, and An-ais, 
signifies a fountain of fire. Generally near her 


' Strabo. 1. 8. p. 545. 
43 Strabo. 1. 4. P. 290. Onesa signifies solis ignis, analogous to 
Hanes, 
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temples, there was’ ani ‘eruption of that element; 
particularly at Egbatana, and Arbela. Of. the 
latter Strabo gives an account, and of the fiery 
matter which was near it. “* Thee: AgEnra de est xa 
Anpnreras TOA 20 on Te vob pie od Xb TH TE con 
mupeta ) xa TO TNS Avasas ts bEpOV. 

~Tshould take the town of Fgtiatias in Italy to 
have been of the same purport as Hanes above 
mentioned: for Hanes was sometimes expressed’ 
with a euttural, Hagnes; from whence came the 
ignis of the Romans. In Arcadia near mount 
Lyceus was a sacred fountain; into which one of 
the nymphs, which nursed Jupiter, was supposed 
to have been changied. It was called Hagnon, 
the same as Am-On, the fount of the Sun: From 
Ain of the Amonians, expressed Agn, came the 
ayves Of the Greeks, which signified any thing 
pure and clean; purus sive castus. Hence was 
derived OY VELOY, mnyosoy" “BY VELOY, xaQapor' ‘wyvn, wa.a.0 oe : 
as we may learn from Hesychius.  Pausanias 
styles the fountain “ Hagno: but it was originally 
Hagnon, the fountain of the Sun: hence we learn 
m another place of Hesychius, dyvororscbas, re 
Uro nAiz ‘Seoeotu. The town Egnatia, which } 


** Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1072. see also I. 11. p. 779. and I. 12. 
p. 838. likewise Plutarch in Artaxerxe. 
*5 Pausanias. 1, 8. p. 678. 
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mentioned above, stood in campis Salentinii, and 
at this day is called Anazo, and Anazzo. It was 
so named from the rites of fire: and that those 
_ customs were here practised, we may learn from 
some remains of them among the natives in the 
times of Horace and Pliny. ‘The former calls the 
place by contraction * Gnatia : 


Dein Gnatia saat 
. Iratis extructa dedit risumque, jocumque; 
Dum flammis sine thura liquescere limine sacro 
_Persuadere cupit. 


Horace speaks as if they had no fire: but ac- 
cording to Pliny they boasted of having a sacred 
and spontaneous appearance of it in their temple. 
*” Reperitur apud auctores in Salentino oppido 
Eegnatia, imposito ligno in saxum quoddam ibi 
sacram protinus flammam existere. From hence, 
undoubtedly, came also the name of Salentum, 
which is a compound of Sal-En, Solis fons ; and 
arose from this sacred fire to which the distal 
pretended. They were Amonians, who settled 
here, and who came last from Crete “ Tes de 


_*° Horace. 1.1. sat. 5. v. 97. 
VP ee. 1.9.. 6. 116, ps 423. 
# Strabo... |. 6 p. 430. 
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Darevrives Kentwv amoines oar, Tnnumerable ‘in- 
stances of this sort might be brought’ from 
Sicily: for this island abounded with places; 
which were of Amonian original. Thucydides, 
and other Greek writers, call them Phenicians”: 
Qyuovy de nae Dorvixes TWEOk WACKY fue DinerAray. But they 
were a diflerent people from those, which he sup- 
poses. Besides, the term Phenician was not a 
name, but a title: which was assumed by people 
of different parts; as I shall shew. The district, 
upon which the Grecians conferred it, could not 
have supplied people sufficient to occupy the many 
regions, which the Phenicians were supposed to 
have possessed. It was an appellation, by which 
no part of Canaan was called by the antient and 
true inhabitants: nor was it ever admitted, and 
in use, till the Grecians got possession of the 
coast. It was even then limited to a small tract; 
to the coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

If so many instances may be obtained from the 
west, many more will be found, as we proceed 
towards the east; from whence these terms were 
originally derived. Almost all the places in Greece 


The antient Salentini worshipped the Sun under the title of 
Man-zan, or Man-zana: by which is meant Menes, Sol. Festus 
in V. Octobris. 

*° Thucydides. 1. 6. c. 20% 379% 
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were of oriental etymology; or at least from 
Egypt. I should suppose that the name, of 
Methane in the Peloponnesus had some relation, to 
a fountain, being compounded of Meth-an; the 
fountain of the Egyptian Deity, Meth, whom the 
Greeks called Matis, Meetis.. 


5° Kar Maris mewros yeveTae, xa Hows woduregrns. 


We learn from ** Pausanias, that there was in this 
place a temple and a statue of Isis, and a statue 
also of Hermes in the forum; and that. it was 
situated near some hot springs. We may. from 
hence form a judgment, why this name was given, 
and from what country it was imported. We find 
this term sometimes compounded Meth-On, of 
which name there was a town in ** Messenia. 
Instances to our purpose from Greece will accrue 
continually in the course of our work. 

One reason for holding waters so sacred arose 


°° Orphic Fragment. vi. v.19. from Proclus, p. 366. 

Murs, divine wisdom, by which the world was framed: 
esteemed the same as Phaves and Dionusus. . 

Avtog te 6 Atorvoos, zai Dawns, nar Hernemasos. Ibidem. -p. 373. 

Maric—éounveveras, Baan, Ows, Zwodorne—trom Orpheus,: Ku- 
sebi) Chronicon. p. 4. 

57 Tosdog evrauba ‘Tegov, AL WYKAU, ROb EME TNS ayoRDS “Epaee—xcek 
Geom Avren. Pausan, 1. 2. p..190. : 

5” Pausanias. 1. 4. p. 287. 
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from a notion, that they were gifted with super- 
natural powers. Jamblichus takes notice of many 
ways, by which the gift of divination was to be 
obtained. ‘ Some, says he, procure a prophetic 
spirit by drinking the sacred water, as is the prac- 
tice of Apollo's priest at Colophon. Some by sitting 
over the mouth of the cavern, as the women do, 
who give out oracles at Delphi. Others are inspired 
by the vapour, which arises from the waters ; as 
is the case of those who are priestesses at Bran- 
chide. — He adds, in respect to the oracle ‘at 
Colophon, that the prophetic spirit was supposed to 
proceed from the water. The fountain, from 
whence it flowed, was in an apartment under 
ground; and the priest went thither to partake of 
the emanation. From this history of the place we 
may learn the purport of the name, by which 
this oracular place was calied. Colophon is Col- 
Oph On, tumulus Dei Solis Pythonis, and corres- 
ponds with the character given. The river, into 
which this fountain ran, was sacred, and named 


5% *O,0 bdwe TWhOvTES, naboemee O ey KoroPwve “Tegevs vs KAawess. “Orde 
TOLLbOSS wopanalnnevor, ws as ev AsdrQoss Qeomrilacas. ‘OW £& tdarwr 
aT rlonevor, nabamee ab EY Beary sgsdccts TigoQy rides. Jamblichus de 
Mysterijs. sec. 3, c. x1. p. 7°. 

f 53.Tode ey KoaoPwvs AGVT ELOY OMOACYELT OA Tape TaTk Ole Lowro< 
xenuorr serv” EK YHE TNYNY bY O1KW AUTHYEW, KE ae aUINS Wher Tny 


TleoQurnv. Jamblichus. ibid. 
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Halesus ; it was also called * Anelon: An-El-On, 
Fons Dei Solis. Halesus is composed of well- 
known titles of the same God. | 
Delos was famed for its oracle; and for a foun- 
tain sacred to the prophetic Deity. It was called 
* Inopus. This is a plain compound of Ain-Opus; 
Fons Pythonis. Places named Asopus, Elopus, 
and like, are of the same analogy. The. God of 
light, Orus, was often styled Az-El; whence we 
meet with many places named Azelis, Azilis, 


_Azila, and by apocope, Zelis, Zela, and Zeleia. 


In Lycia was the city Phaselis, situated upon the 
mountain °° Chimera; which mountain had the 
same name, and was sacred to the God of fire. 
Phaselis is a compound of Phi, which, in the 
Amonian language, is a mouth or opening; and 
of Azel above mentioned. Ph’Aselis signifies Os 
Vulcani, sive apertura ignis; in other words a 
chasm of fire. The reason why this name was 
imposed may be seen in the history of the place’. 


‘ 


** Pausanias. 1.8. p. 659. Averovres te ev itunes nas Edtyerwy 
TOmnT acs boxgornra aozor. 
°> Callimachus: Hymn to Delos. 
a 1. 10. p. 742. 
*° Pliny. 1, 2. c. 106. p. 122. 
°7 Pliny above... 
“Ort Wve esey eyyus Daonaroos ev Avue abaverov, Xoo OTb Eb warer ees 
Pih Tereas, no vunta, not nuegav. Ctesias apud Photiuim. clxxiii. 
VOL. I. S 
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Flagrat in Phaselitide Mons Chimera, et quidem 
immortali diebus, et noctibus flamma Chimera is a 
compound of Cham-Ur, the name of the Deity, 
whose altar stood towards the top of the* mountain. 
At no great distance stood Mount Ar gaius, which 
was a part of the great ridge, called Taurus. This 
Argaius may be either derived from Har, a moun- 
tain; or from Aur, fire. We may suppose Ar- 
gaius to signify Mons cavus: or rather ignis cd- 
witas, sive Vulcani domus, a name given from its 
being hollow, and at the same time a reservoir of 
fiery matter, The history of the mountain may 
be seen in Strabo; who says, that it was im- 
mensely high, and ever covered with snow ; it 
stood in the vicinity of Comana, Castabala, 
Cresarea, and Tyana: and all the country about 
it abounded with fiery ° eruptions, But the most 
satisfactory idea of this mountain may ibe ob- 
tained. from coins, which were struck in its yicl- 
nity; and. particularly ” describe it, both as an 
hollow and an inflamed mountain, 

In Thrace was a region called Pronia, which 
seems to have had its name from P’on, the God 


[. 
53 Tlayres, oros Dosvixoy e006 WEE TROY YY VELOVT At, 
Asoru te Maooinuroso fo0v, Capeay ve Xscipag. Nonnus. |. 3. 
59 Strabo, 1. 12. p. $12. For the purport of Gaius, domus 
-vel cavitas. See Radicals. p..122. , 
6° Patine Numismata Imperatorum. p. 180. 1. 194. 
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of light”. The natives of these parts were styled 
both Peonians and Pierians ; which names equally 
relate to the Sun. Agreeably to this. Maximus 
Tyrius tells us, that they particularly worshipped 
that luminary’: and adds, that they had no image; 
but instead of it used to suspend upon an» high 
pole a disk of metal, probably of fine gold, as 
_they were rich in that mineral: and before. this 
they performed their “ adoration. 

There is an apparent analogy between the 
names of places farther east; whose inhabitants 
were all worshippers of the Sun. Hence most 
hames are an assemblage of his titles. Such is: 
Cyrestia, Chalybon, Comana, Ancura, Cocalia, 
Cabyra, Arbela, Amida, Emesa, Edessa, and the 
like. Emesa is a compound of Ham-Es: the 
natives are said by Festus Avienus to have been 
devoted to the Sun: | 


** Denique flammicomo devoti pectora Soli 
Vitam agitant. 


Te ee 

*t He was called both Peon and Peor: and the country from 
him Peonia and Pieria. The chief cities were Alorus, Aineas, 
ssa Methone: all of oriental etymology. 

* Tlasovec ceGect Tov nAsov® AY ANAC O% nse Tlcatovixoy desig Bsciyon 

ume wanes Evry, Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. 8 Nps 87; 
— Of the wealth of this people, and of their! skill in music and 
pharmacy; See Strabo, Epitom. 1. vii. 

3 Rufus Festus Avienus. Descrip. Orbis. v. 1083, 


82 


fy 
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- Similar to Emesa was Edessa, or more properly 
Adesa, so named from Hades, the God. of light. 
The emperor Julian styles the region—Tegov && 
oveves ty “Haw % Xweov. This city was also, from 
its worship, styled * Ur, Urhoe, and Urchoe; 
which last. was probably the name of the 
temple. | 

| There were many places called Arsene, Arsine, 
Arsinoé, Arsiana. ‘These were all the same name, 
only varied in different countries ; and they were 
consequently of the same purport. Arsinoé is a 
compound of arez-ain, Solis fons: and most pla- 
ces so denominated will be found famed for some 
fountain. One of this name was in Syria; ° Agoion 
monss ev Lugim, ems Cavy xervevn. amo de ta Cave ‘xenvas 
EQEUYVET OL TAELOVAS—AD WY N TOA WVOLLAS Hb. Arsinoé 
is a city in Syria, situated upon a rising ground, 
out of which issue many streams: from hence the 
city had its name. <Arsine and Arsiana in Baby- 


Pe re ce ee rE ne ee a > ce ans 


64 Juliani Oratio in Solem. Orat. 4. p. 150. 

“Teguuras ds auror (Edeconvor) ty Bew nave’ TaTov yoe Ob Emeywpios 
obec, Tn Posminwy Pwvn EnrwyaSaroy xarourres. Herodian. |. 3. 

65 Edesseni Urchoienses— Urhoé, ignis, lux, &c. Theoph. 
Sigefredi Bayeri Hist. Osrhoena. p. 4. 

6° Ur-choé signifies Ori domus, vel templum; Solis Aides. 

Ur in Chaldea is, by Ptolemy, called Orchoe. 

7 Etymologicum magnum, The author adds: aegcas yag ve 


motsoas, as if it were of Grecian original, 
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lonia had “ fountains of bitumen. Arsene in 
Armenia was a nitrous lake : © Agonvn Aywnv—witet- 
vic. Near Arsinoé, upon the Red Sea, were hot 
streams of bitter ” waters; and Arsinoé near 
™ Ephesus had waters equally bitter. | 
There were many people called Hyrcani ; and 
cities and regions, Hyrcania: in the history of 
which there will be uniformly found some refe- 
rence to fire. The name is a compound of Ur- 
chane, the God of that element. He was wor- 
shipped particularly at Ur, in Chaldea: and one 
tribe of that nation were called Urchani. Strabo 
mentions them as only one branch of the ” literati; 
but ” Pliny speaks of them as a people, a tribe of 
the Chaldeans. Here was the source of fire wor- 
ship: and all the country was replete with bitu-— 


°8 Marcellinus. 1.23. p. 287. 

” Agaonyn Asuyn, nv xor Quvrw xnareci—ecs os VeT OUTS. Strabo. 
lL. xi. p. 801. 

of Tlpwrov prev an. Ageowons mepaleovrs Tny deEsaey nmELeoy Cepuce qFAEbO~ 
Cry AVAOLS EX WETONG obnans £4 bararray OvnOesT ab. Agatharchides de 
Rubro mari. p. 54. 

Esra aAAny wodw Agorvony’ sito Gepuay ‘ies exGores, Teuewy Hab 
wruvpwy. Strabo. 1. 16. p. 1114. 

7 Some make Ephesus and Arsinoé to have been the same. See 
Scholia upon Dionysius. v. 828. 
72 Strabo, 1.16. p- 1074. See Radicals. p. 50. 

73 Pliny. 1.6. ¢.27. Euphraten praeclusere Orcheni: nec nisi 
Pasitigri defertur ad mare. | 
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men and fire. There was a region ™ Hyrcanta, 
inhabited by the Medes; which seems to have 
been of the same inflammable nature. The peo- 
ple were called Hyrcani, and Astabeni: which 
latter signifies the sons of fire. Celiarius men- 
tions a city Hyrcania in 7% Lydia. ‘There were 
certainly people styled Hyrcani; and a large 
plain called Campus Hyrcanus ” in the same part 
of the world. It seems to have been a part of 
that parched and burning region called xaraxe- 
xocvuevn, SO named from the fires with which it 
abounded. It was near Hierapolis, Caroura, and 
Fossa Charonea; all famed for fire. 

It may seem extraordinary, yet E cannot help 
thinking, that the Hercynian forest in Germany 
was no other than the Hurcanian, and that it was 


7+ Ptolemy Geog. 

Isidorus Characenus. Geog. Vet. vol. 2. p. 7. 

73 Cellarii Geog. vol. 2. p. 80. 

7° Strabo. 1.12. p. 868, 869. and 1.13. p.929—932. 

Eos Oo: EID AEVEIA Tepewdns Twv TEOwwI. 

Strabo supposes that the Campus Hyrcanus was so named from 
the Persians ; as also Kops wedsov, near it; but they seem to have 
been so denominated ab origine. The river Organ, which ran 
into the Meander from the Campus Hyreanus, was properly Ur- 
chan. Ancyra was An-cura, so named a fonte Solis xugo¢ yae « 
wrvos. All the names throughout the country have a correspond- 
ence: all relate either to the soil, or the religion of the natives 5 


and betray a great antiquity. 


“ 
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denominated from the God Urcan, who was wor- 
shipped here as well as in the east. It is men- 
tioned by Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, under the 
name of devwos Ogxvues, or the forest of 7” Orcun ; 
which is, undoubtedly, the same name as that 
above, I have taken notice, that the name of 
the mountain Pyrene signified a fountain of fire, 
and that the mountain had once flamed. There 
was a Pyrene among the Alpes ®Tridentini, and 
at the foot of it a city of the same ” name ; which 
one would infer to have been so denominated 
from the like circumstance. I mention this, be- 
cause here was the regio Hercynia, where the 
 Hercynian forest * commenced, and from which 
it teceived its name. Beatus Rhenanus, in his 
account of these parts, says, that there was a 
tradition of this mountain Pyrene once” burning: 
and, conformably to this notion, it is still distin- 
guished by the name of the great te -Prenner: 


—————— 


77 Ptolemy. Geog. |. 2. ¢..11. 

78 Mentioned in Pliny’s Panegyric: and in Seneca; consolatio 
ad Helv. 1.6. Aristotle in Meteoris. ib 

19 Here was one of the fountains of the Danube.  Ispos ve ye 
BOT ANOS ceeEajnevos ex Kedtov xas Tlvenvns moAasoc pes, Merny oy sCoy Tn» 
Evewrny. Herodotus. 1.2. ¢. 33. 

#9 See Cluveirii Germania. 

*X Beatus Rhenanus. Rerum Germanic. 1. 3. 

£2 It is called by the Swiss, Le Grand Brenner: by the other 


f 


Germans, Der gross Verner. 
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The country, therefore, and the forest may have 
been called Orcunian upon this account. For as 
the worship of the Sun, the Deity of fire, prevailed 
greatly at places of this nature, I make no doubt 
but Hercynia, which Ptolemy expresses Ogxu«, 
was so named from Or-cun, the God of that 
element. 

We must not be, surprised to find Amonian 
names among the Alpes; for some of that family 
were the first who passed them. The merit of 
great performances was by the Greeks generally 
attributed to a single person. This passage there- 
fore through the mountains is said by some to 
have been the work of Hercules: by others of 
Cottus, and * Cottius. From hence this particular 
branch of the mountains had the name of Alpes 
Cottiz; and the country was called Regio Cot- 


Mount Cenis, as we term it, is properly Mount Chen-Is, Mons 
Dei Vuleani. ‘It is called by the people of the country Monte 
Canise ; and is part of the Alpes Cottie, Ciluver. Ital. vol. 1. 
1,1. c.32. p.337. Mons Geneber. Jovij. 

®3See Marcellinus. 1. 15. c. 10. p. 77. and the authors evties 
by Cluverius. Italia Antiqua above. 

They are styled Aasets Exer1a1 by Procopius: Rerum Goth. 1k. 

-Marcellinus thinks, that a king Cottius gave name to these 
Alps in the time of Augustus, but Cottius was the national title 
of the king; as Cottia was of the nation; far prior to the time of 
Augustus. 
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tiana: wherein were about twelve capital “ cities. 
Some of that antient and sacred nation, the Hyper- 
bereans, are said by Posidonius to have taken up 
their residence in these parts. a Tes "Yareebooeas— 
oinery wees tas Adress ang Itadsac. Here inhabited 
the Taurini: and one of the chief cities was 
Comus. Strabo styles the country the land of 
*°Tdeonus, and Cottius. These names will be 
found hereafter to be very remarkable. Indeed 
many of the Alpine appcilations were Amonian ; 
as were also their rites: and the like is to be ob- 
served in many parts of Gaul, Britain, and 
Germany. Among other evidences the worship 
of Isis, and of her sacred ship, is to be noted; 
which prevailed among the Suevi. * Pars Sue- 
vorum et Isidi sacrificat: unde causa et origo 
peregrino sacro, parum comperi; nisi quod signum 
ipsum in modum Liburne figuratum docet ad- 
yectam religionem. The ship of Isis was also 
reverenced at Rome: and is marked in the “ calen-. 
dar for the month of March. From whence the 
mystery was derived, we may learn from © Ful- 


*4 Pliny. 1.3. c. 20. Cottiana civitates duodecim. 

®5 Scholia upon Apollonius. 1. 2. v. 677. 

€6 Terwy ds ers nos Fe Ideowe yn, xxs 4 Te Korres. Strabo. |. 4, 
p- 312. 

7 Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum. 

*° Gruter. vol. 1. p. 138. : 

*? Fulgentius: Mytholog. 1. 1. c. 25. p. 655. 


] 
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eentius. Navigium Isidis Meyptus'eolit. Hertce 
we find, that the whole of it came‘from-Egypt. 
The like is shewn by ” Lactantius. ‘To this pur- 


pose I could bring innumerable proofs, were Inot. 


limited in my progress. J may perhaps hereafter 
introduce something upon this head, ‘if I should at 
any time touch upon the antiquities of Britain and 
Ireland ; which seem to have been but imperfectly 
known. Both of these countries, but especially 
the latter, abound with sacred terms, which have 
been greatly overlooked. TI will therefore say so 
much in furtherance of the British Antiquarian, 
as to inform him, that names of places, especially 
of hills, promontories, and rivers, are of long 
duration; and suffer httle change. The same 
may be said of every thing, which was esteemed 
at all sacred, such as temples, towers, and high 
mounds of earth; which in early times were used 
for altars. More particularly all mineral and me- 
dicinal waters will be found in a great degree to 
retain their antient names: and among these there 
may be observed a resemblance in most parts of 
the world. For when names have been once de- 


terminately affixed, they are not easily effaced. 


%° Lactantius de falsa Relig. vol. 1. 1.1. c. 13. p.47. 

To these instances add the worship of Seatur, and Thuth, 
called Thautates. Sce Cluverii Germania. 1. 1. c. 26. p. 188, 
and 189. 

Qo 


\ 
\ 
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The Grecians, who under Alexander settled in 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, changed many names 
of places, and gave to others inflections, and ter- 
minations after the mode of their own country. 
But Marcellinus, who was in those parts under the 
Emperor Julian, assures us, that these changes 
and variations were all cancelled: and that in his 
time the antient names prevailed. very body, 
[ presume; is acquainted with the history of 
Palmyra, and of Zenobia the queen; who having 
been conquered by the emperor Aurelian, was 
afterwards led in triumph. How much that city 
was beautified by this princess, and by those of 
her family, may be known by ‘the stately ruins 
which are still extant. Yet I have been assured 
‘by my late excellent and learned friend Mr. 
Wood, that if you were to mention Palmyra to an 
Arab upon the spot, he would not know to what 
you alluded: nor would you find him at all more 
acquainted ‘with the history of Odenatus, and 
Zenobia. Instead of Palmyra he would’ talk of 
Tedmor; and in lieu of Zenobia he would tell 
you, that it was built by Salmah Ebn Doud, that 
is by Solomon the son of David. ‘This is exactly 
conformable to the account in the scriptures: for 
it is said in the Book of Chronicles, ” He also 
(Solomon) built Tadmor in the wilderness. The 
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9% 9 Chronicles. c. 8. ¥. 4. 
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Grecian name Palmyra, probably of two thousand 
years standing, is novel to a native Arab. 

As it appeared to me necessary to give some 
account of the rites, and worship, in the first ages, 
at least in respect to that great family, with which 
I shall be principally concerned, I took this op- 
portunity at the same time to introduce these 
etymological inquiries. -'This I have done to the 
intent that the reader may at first setting out see 
the true nature of my system; and my method of 
investigation. He will hereby be able to judge 
beforehand of the scope which I pursue; and of 
the terms on which I found my analysis. If it 
should appear that the grounds, on which I pro- 
ceed, are good, and my method clear, and war- 
_ rantable, the subsequent histories will in conse- 
quence of it receive great illustration. But should 

it be my misfortune to have my system thought 
precarious, or contrary to the truth, let it be placed 
to no account, but be totally set aside: as, the 
history will speak for itself; and may without 
these helps be authenticated. 2 


\ 
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OF 
» WORSHIP PAID AT CAVERNS; 


AND OF 


THE ADORATION OF FIRE 


IN THE 


FIRST AGES. 


As soon as religion began to lose its purity, it 
degenerated very fast; and, instead of a reveren- 
tial awe and pleasing sense of duty, there suc- 
ceeded a fearful gloom and unnatural horror, 
which were continually augmented as superstition 
increased. Men repaired im the first ages either 
to the lonely summits of mountains, or else to 
caverns in the rocks, and hollows in the bosom 
of the earth ; which they thought were the resi- 
dence of their Gods. At the entrance of these 
they raised their altars and performed their vows. 
Porphyry takes notice how much this mode of 
worship prevailed among the first nations upon 
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the earth : * Srnruso romwvy nas KUT PO TWY WHAKLOTUT OV, 
eb XAXHb VAS ETT LVONT XS, Qeots GPOTLEYTOY XKb EV Koenrn peev 
Kzenrov Au, ev Apuadia de Lernvn, nos Tavs ev Avaesm 
nas ev Nagy Asovvew. When in process of time they? 
began to erect temples, they were still determine 
in their situation by the vicinity of these objects, 
which they comprehended within the limits of 
the sacred inclosure. "These melancholy recesses 
were esteemed the places of the highest sanctity : 
and so greatly did this notion prevail, that, 
aftertimes, when this practice had ceased, still 
the innermost part of the temple was denominated 
the cavern. Hence the Schohast upon Lycophron 
interprets the words 7a) avrex in the poet, * Tes 


**Porphyry de Antro Nympharum. p. 262. Edit. Cantab. 
1655. ; 

He speaks of Zoroaster : AvroQues omnararov ev Fos mwAnosoY ogee 
TNS Tlepoidos avOneor, Uh’ THYLS EN OV, CLULECWTAITOS ENG THAN’ TS TaVT HY 
Tointe, nov mareos Mibex. p. 254. 

Clemens Alexandrinus mentions, Bagabwy SOUATO TECLTELOS EU~ 
awvez. Cohortatio ad Gentes. me 

Area [AeY On Oweocwure Ok WAAMSOL, “eb SRNALIA, TY LOT AW nceB sepeere 
Porphyry de Antro Nymph. p. 252. There was oftentimes an 
olive-tree planted near these caverns, asin the Acropolis at Athens, 
and in Ithaca. 

Avtae EM’ KOLTOS Avizevos Tavupvaags EAusa, 
Ayxobs o AUTns Avrpov. 
Homer de Antro Ithacensi. Odyss. 1. «. v.346, 
* Lycophron. v. 208. Scholia 


Ps 
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scwrares roms te vax. Thecavcern is the innermost 
place of the temple. Pausanias, speaking of a 
cavern in Phocis, says, that it was particularly 
: sacred to Aphrodite. * Aggodian d” exer ev omnrorp 
tupas. In this cavern divine honours were paid to 
- Aphrodite. Parnassus was rendered holy for no- 
thine more than for these unpromising circum- 
stances. ‘Ieoomgerns 0 Magvaccos, EX WY AHVTOM TE Xb 
BAAM KWObH ThAWEVae TE, HHS, ory IS EUOMLEV 5, Lhe moun- 
tain of Parnassus is a place of great reverence ; 
having many caverns, and other detached spots, 
highly honoured and sanctified. At Tenarus was 
a temple with a fearful aperture, through which 
it was fabled that Hercules dragged to light the 
dog of hell. ‘The cave itself seems to have been 
he temple ; for it is said,. ° Eos 7 anew Naos ermmac~ 
ae crnraso. Upon the top of the promontory 
stands a temple, in appearance like acavern. The 
situation of Delphi seems to have been determined 


4 Pausanias. 1.x. p. 898. I imagine that the word caverna, 
a cavern, was denominated originally Ca-Ouran, Domus Ceelestis, 
vel Domus Dei, from the supposed sanctity of such places. 
§ Strabo. 1.9. p..638. 
Eve wagbeve 
Lrvyvoy SC UAANS ESby ObanTnesoY 
Tewve Begebew ouynatngePes Seyns. ole of the Sibyl’s 
‘eavern, near the gece Zosterion., v. 1278 
© Pausanias, 1, 3. p. 5. 275. 
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on account of a mighty chasm in the hill, 7 oro¢ 
occ uot] og ey TH TOWW ? and Apollo is said to have 
chosen it for an oracular shrine, on account of 
the effluvia which from thence proceeded. 


> Ut vidit Pean vastos telluris hiatus 
Divinam spirare fidem, ventosque loquaces 
Exhalare solum, sacris se condidit antris, 
Incubuitque adyto: vates ibi factus Apollo. 


Here also was the temple of the ? Muses, which 
stood close upon a reeking stream. But, what 
rendered Delphi more remarkable, and more re- 
verenced, was the Corycian cave, which lay 
between that hill and Parnassus. It went under 
ground a great way: and Pausanias, who made 
it his particular business to visit places of this — 
nature, says, that it was the most extraordinary 
of any which he ever beheld. *° Avreov Kweuxtoy onn- 
Auswy, av eidov, Yeas wkrov porisa. ‘There were many 
caves styled Corycian: one in Cilicia, mentioned 
by Stephanus Byzantinus from Parthenius, who 


* Seholta upon Aristophanes: Plutus. v.9. and Euripides in 
the Orestes. v. 164. 

* Dean. Ase. v.82, 

9 Mecay yoe nv “Tegoy evravbe WELL THY KVATVONY TE VOUAATOS. Plu- 
tarch de Pyth. Oracul. vol. 1. p. 402. 


*° Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 877. 
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speaks of a city of the same name: Taf # 70 Kwpv- 
“roy avteov Nuupav, abksoyasoy Ocoxnor, Near which 
city was the Corycian cavern, sacred to the nymphs, 
which afforded a sight the most astonishing. There 
was a place of this sort at Samacon, in Elis; 
and, like the above, consecrated to the nymphs, 
There were likewise medicinal waters, from which 
people troubled with cutaneous and scrofulous 
_ disorders found great benefit. I have mentioned 
the temple at Hierapolis in ” Phrygia; and the 
chasm within its precincts, out of which there 
issued a pestilential vapour, There was a city of 
the same name in ® Syria, where stood a temple 
of the highest antiquity ; and in this temple was 
a fissure, through which, according to the tradi- 
tion of the natives, the waters at the deluge re- 
tired. Innumerable instances might be produced 
_ to this purpose from Pausanias, Strabo, Pliny, 
and other writers. 

It has been observed, that the Greek term 
“01Ao>, hollow, was often substituted for Coélus, 
heaven: and, I think, it will appear to have been 
Se el eet ge tee ek, ee Pe eh Be 79500 

 Pausanias. 1.5. p.387. Sama Con, Celi vel Celestis Do- 
minus. 

“ Strabo. 1.12. p 869. 1.13. p. 934. Demeter and Kora 
were worshipped at the Charonian cavern mentioned by Strabe: 
— Xaguvsov avreoy Qavnarcyv on Quo. 1.14. p- 961. 

* Lucian de Ded Syrid. 
“VOL. 3. T 
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thus used from the subsequent history, wherein 
the worship of the Atlantians is described. The 
mythologists gave out, that Atlas supported 
heaven: one reason for this notion was, that upon 
mount Atlas stood a temple to Coélus. It is men- 
tioned by Maximus Tyrius in one of his disserta- 
tions, and is here, as in many other instances, 
changed to xaos, hollow. ‘The temple was un- 


doubtedly a cavern: but the name is to. be under- | 


stood in-its original acceptation, as Coel, the 
house of God; to which the natives paid their 
adoration. This mode of worship among the 
Atlantians betrays a great antiquity; as the tem- 
ple seems to have been merely a vast hollow in 
the side of the mountain; and to have had in it 
neither image, nor pillar, nor stone, nor any ma- 
terial object of adoration: " Ess ds ArAus opos xosrov, 
emseinws Vbnrov.——Tero Aibuwy nas iegov, nas Geos, ous 
00x05, Hb LY LAM. This Atlas (of which I have 
been speaking) is a mountain with a cavity, and 


of a tolerable height, which the natives esteem 


both as a temple and a Deity: and it is the great 
object by which they swear ; and to which they pay 
their devotions. The cave in the mountain was 


certainly named Co-el, the house of God; equi- ° 


valent to Coelus of the Romans. To this the 


™ Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. 8. p. 87. 
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people made their offerings: and this was the 
heaven which Atlas was supposed to support. It 
seems to have been no uncommon term among 
the Africans. There was a city in Libya named 
Coel, which the Romans rendered Coélu. They 
would have expressed it Coelus, or Ccelus; but 
the name was copied in the time of the Punic 
wars, before the s final was admitted into their 
writings. Vaillant has given several specimens 
_of coins struck in this city to the honour of some 
of the Roman “ emperors, but especially of Verus, 
Commodus, and Antoninus Pius. ) 

Among the Persians most of the temples were 
caverns in rocks, either formed by nature, or 
artificially produced. They had likewise Pura- 
theia, or open temples, for the celebration of the 
rites of fire. I shall hereafter shew, that the reli- 

gion, of which I have been treating, was derived 
_ from the sons of Chus : and in the antient province 
of Chusistan, called afterwards Persis, there are 
to beseen at this day many curious monuments of 
antiquity, which have a reference to that worship. 
The learned Hyde supposes them to have been 
either ® palaces, or tombs. The chief’ building, 


~™ Vaillant: Numism. Area Imperator. Pars prima. ‘p. 243, 
245, 285, and elsewhere. 
°° Hyde. Religio Veterum Persarum. ¢. 23. p. 306, 7, & 
T 2 
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which he ‘has taken for a palace, is manifestly a 
Puratheion; one of those open edifices called by | 
the Greeks ‘Yrailex, It is very like the temple at 
Lucorein in upper Egypt, and seems to be still 
entire. At a glance we may perceive, that it. 
was never intended for an habitation. At a_ 
distance are some sacred grottos, hewn out of 
the rock; the same which he imagines to have 
been tombs. Many of the antients, as well as 
of the moderns, have been of the same opinion. 
In the front of these grottos are representations 
of various characters: and among. others is 
fizured, more than once, a princely personage, 
who is approaching the altar where the sacred 
fire is 7 burning. Above all is the Sun, and the 
figure of a Deity in a cloud, with sometimes a 
sacred bandage, at other times a serpent entwined 
round his middle, similar to the Cnuphis of Egypt. 
Hyde supposes the figure above to be the soul of 
the king, who stands before the altar: but it is 
certainly an emblem of the dome of which we 

have a second example in Le “ Bruyn, copied | 
from another part of these edifices. Hyde takes 
notice, that there were several repetitions of this 


7? See PLATE ii. iil. 
*8 Le Bruyn. Plate 153. 
See the subsequent plate with the characters of Cneuphuis. 
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history, and particularly of persons, solem et 
 ignem~ in pariete delineatos intuentes: yet’ he 
forms his judgment from one specimen only, 
These curious samples of antient architecture are 
; ~ described by ® Kempfer, *° Mandesloe, ** Chardin, 
and.” Le Bruyn. They are likewise taken notice 
of by * Thevenot, and Herbert. In respect to 
the grottos I am persuaded, that they were tem- 
ples, and not tombs. Nothing was more common 

among the Persians than to have their temples 
s formed out of rocks. “Mithras e * Petra was in 
_-amanner a proverb. Porphyry assures us,. that 
_ the Deity had always a rock or cavern for his 
temple: that people, in all places, where the 

name of Mithras was known, paid their worship 

at a® cavern, Justin eee svi to the same 


*9 Kempfer. Amenitates Exotice. p. 325. 

7° Mandesloe. p.3. He mentions the sacred fire and,a serpent. 

2 Sir John Chardin. Herbert also describes these caverns, 
and a serpent, and wings; which | was the same emblem as the 
Cneuphis of Egypt. 

2» Le Bruyn’s Travels. vol. 2. p.20.. See plate 117, 118, 
119, 120. Also p. 158, 159, 166, 107. 

*3 Thevenot. part 2d. p. 144, 146. 

“40. ta Te Miles pusnera magaudidovres Aeysow tx weTeas 
yeyevnobas AUTO, Kab SUWNAGLOY KHASOL Tov Toor. Cum Tyrphone 
Dialog. p. 168. 

*5 He speaks of people — Maevrayy, dae tov Mideav eyrwouy, Ove 
canrais iAseutvar, Porphyry de Antro Nympharum. p. 203. 
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*° purpose: and Lutatius Placidus mentions that 
this mode of worship began among the Persians, 
*7 Perse in spelwis coli solem primi invenisse di- 
cuntur. There is therefore no reason to think 
that these grottos were tombs; or that the Per- 
sians ever made use of such places for the sepule 
ture of their kings. The tombs of * Cyrus, 
*9 Nitocris, and other oriental princes, were within 
the precincts of their cities; from whence, as 
well as from the devices upon the entablatures of 
these grottos, we may be assured that they were 
designed for temples. Le Bruyn indeed supposes 
them to have been places of burial; which is very 
natural for a person to imagine, who was not ac- 
quainted with the antient worship of the people, 
Thevenot also says, that he * went into the 
caverns, and say several stone coffins. But this 


© Justin Martyr supra.» 
27 Scholia upon Statius. Thebaid. l. 1. v. 720. 
| Seu Persel de rupibus Antri 
Indignata sequi torquentem cornua Mithran. 

3 Plutarch: Alexander. p. 703. and Arran. } wis ps O75. 

*9 Herodotus. J. 1. c. 187. 

3© Thevenot. part 2d. p. 144, 1406. 

Some say that ‘Thevenot was never out of Europe: conse: 
quently the travels which go under his name were the work of 
another person: for they have many curlous circumstances, 


which could not be mere fiction. 


©) 
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was merely conjectural: for the things, to which 
he alludes, were not in the shape of coffins, and 
had undoubtedly been placed there as cisterns for 
water, which the Persians used in their nocturnal 
lustrations. This we may, in great measure,’ 
Jearn from his own words: for he says, that these 
reservoirs were square, and had a near resemblance 
to the basons of a fountain. The hills, where 
these grottos have been formed, are probably the 
same, which were of old famous for the strange 
echoes, and noises heard upon them. The circum- 
stance 1s mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus”, 
who quotes it from the writers, who treated of 
the Persic history. It seems that there were some 
sacred hills in Persis; where, as people passed by, 
there were heard shouts, as of a multitude of 
people: also hymns and exultations, and other 
uncommon noises. These sounds undoubtedly 
proceeded from the priests at their midnight 
worship: whose voices at that season were re- 
verberated by the mountains, and were accom- 
panied with a reverential awe in those who heard 
them. The country below was called Xwoa rv 
Mayu, the region of the Magi. 

The principal building also, which is thought to 


4 


* Clemens Alexandrinus, |. 6. p. 756. 
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have been a palace, was a temple; but of a dif- 
ferent sort. The travellers’above say, that it is 
called Istachar: and Hyde repeats 1t, and tells us, 
that it signifies e rupe sumptum, seu rupe constans 
saxeum palatium: and that it is derived from the 
Arabic word sachr, rupes, in the eighth * conjuga- 
tion. Iam sorry, that I am obliged to contro- 
vert this learned man’s opinion, and to encounter 
him upon his own ground, about a point of 
oriental etymology. I am entirely a stranger to 
the Persic, and Arabic languages; yet | cannot 
acquiesce in his opinion. I do not think that 
the words e rupe sumptum, vel rupe constans 
saxeum palatium, are at any rate materials, out of 
which a proper name could be construeted. The 
place to be sure, whether a palace, or a temple, is 
built of stone taken from the quarry, or rock: 
but what temple or palace is not ? Can we believe 
that they would give as a proper name to one 
place, what was in a manner common to.all; and 
choose for a characteristic what was so general 
and indeterminate? It is not to be supposed. 
Every symbol, and representation relates to the 
worship of the country: and all history shews 
that such places were sacred, and set apart for the 


** Hyde de Religione Vet. Persar. p. 300. 
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adoration of fire, and the Deity of that element, 
called Ista, and Esta.# Ista-char, or Esta-char is 
the place or tempie of Ista or Esta; who was the 
Hestia, ‘Essa, of the Greeks, and Vesta of the 
Romans. That the term originally related to. fire 
we have the authority of Petavius. *™ Hebraicd 
lingua wx ignem significat, Aramea xnwx qua 
voce ignem a Noémo vocatum Berosus prodidit: 
atque inde fortassis Greci Estas originem deduxe- 
runt. Herbert, therefore, with great propriety, 
supposes the building to have been the temple of 
35 Anaia, or Anais; who was the same as Hanes, 
as well as Hestia. Procopius, speaking of the 
sacred fire of the Persians, says expressly, that it 
was the very same which in aftertimes the Romans 
worshipped, and called the fire of Hestia, or Vesta, 
° Tero ess To TUG, omeg “Essay. exaAovyvTo, xas exeCovro 
gy TOKS UsEQOKS YpoveLs Pwuaios, This is farther proved 
from a well known verse in Ovid. 


77 Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige 
flammam. 


33 See Radicals. p. 77. 

34 Petavius in Epiphanium. p. 42. 
35 Herbert's Travels. p. 138. 

3¢ Procopius. Persica. 1. 1. ¢. 24. 
37 Ovid. Fast. 1, 6. vy. 291. 


4 
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Hyde renders the term after Kempfer, Ista: but. 
it was more commonly expressed Esta, and Asta. 
The Deity was also styled Astachan, which as a 
masculine signified Sol Dominus, sive Vulcanus 
Rex. This we may infer from a province in 
Parthia, remarkable for eruptions of fire, which: 
was called * Asta-cana, rendered by the Romans 
Astacene, the region of the God of fire. The 
island Delos was famous for the worship of the 
sun: and we learn from-€allimachus, that there 
were traditions of subterrancous fires. bursting’ 
forth in many parts of it. 


f | 
9 Dunos wmray KATEDAEE CC, Eset WEOMKASEO TFUCH. 


Upon this account it was called * Pirpile ; and by 
the same poet Histia, and Hestia, similar to the 
name above. * Isin, w ynowy evesin, The antient 
Scythe were worshippers of fire: and Herodotus 
describes them as devoted to Histia #*. ‘IAacxovras 


3° Similis est natura Naphthe, et ita adpellatur circa Baby- 
lonem, et in Astacenis Parthia, pro bituminis liquidi modo. 
Pliny. 2.05100. 190.123. 

39Callim. H. to Delos. v. 201. 

*° Pliny. 1.2. c. 22. p.112. He supposes the name to have 
been given, igne ibi primum reperto. 

** Callimachus. H. to Delos. v. 325, 

* Herodotus. |. iv. c. 69, 
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‘Icinv yev padisae From hence, I think, we may 
know for certain the purport of the term Istachar, 
which was a name given to the grand Pureion in 
Chusistan from the Deity thete worshipped. It 
stands near the bottom of the hills with the 
caverns in a widely-extended plain: which I 
make no doubt is the celebrated plain of the magi 
mentioned above by Clemens. We may from 
these data venture to correct a mistake in Maximus 
Tyrius, who in speaking of fire-worship among the 
Persians, says, that it was attended with acclama- 
tions, in which they invited the Deity to take his 
repast. Tug, d:omora, ecthe. What he renders echse, 
was undoubtedly ‘Es, Hestie, the name of the 
God of fire. The address was, Q Tug, decmora, 
‘Esc: O mighty Lord of fire, Hestius: which is 
changed to O Fire, come, and feed. 

The island Cyprus was of old called Cerastis, 
and Cerastia; and had a city of the same name. 
This city was more known by the name of Ama- 
thus: and mention is made of cruel rites practised 
in its “temple. As long as the former name pre- 
vailed, the inhabitants were styled Ceraste. They 


Kas Qusos [lepras mugs, empPoeuyvtes aute THY Tugs TeoPny, 
emvreyovTes, Llug, Aecmora, sobre, Maximus Tyrius. Dissert. 8. p. 83, 
4+ See Lycophron. v. 447. and Stephanus. Kuzpos. 
Kegassdos ess Gove Komee. Nonni Dionys. bec Ve 
43 Hospes erat cesus. Ovid. Metamorph. 1. x. y. 228. 
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were more particularly the priests who were so 
denominated ; and who were at last extirpated for 
their cruelty. The poets imagining that the term 
Ceraste related to a horn, fabled that they were 
turned into bulls. 


* Atque illos gemino quondam quibus aspera cornu 
Frons erat, unde etiam nomen traxere Ceraste. 


There was a city of the same name in Eubcea, ex- 
pressed Carystus, where the stone *” Asbestus was 
found. Of this they. made a kind of cloth, which 
was supposed to be proof against fire, and to be 
cleansed by that element. The purport of the 
name is plain; and the natural. history of the 
place affords us a reason why it was imposed. 
For this we are obliged to Solinus, who calls the 
eity with the Grecian termination, Carystos; and 
says, that it was noted for its hot streams: 
“Carystas aquas calentes habet, quas Eadomas 
vocant. We may therefore be assured, that it was 
called Car-ystus from the Deity of fire, to whom 


4° Ovid, Metamorph. I. x. v. 228. 

47 Strabo, 1.10. p. 684. 

*“Solinus. cap, 17. Pliny takes notice of the city Carystus. 
Eubea—Urbibus clara quondam Pyrrha, Orco, Gerasto, Carysto, 
Oritano, &e. aquisque callidis, que Ellopie vocantur, nobilis. 
i. 4, oe. 1G, 
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all hot fountains were sacred. Ellopia is a com- 
pound of El Ope, Sol Python, another name of 
the same Deity. Carystus, Cerastis, Cerasta, are 
all of the same purport: they betoken a place, or 
temple of Astus, or Asta, the God of fire. Cerasta 
in the feminine is expressly the same, only reversed, 
as Astachar in Chusistan. Some places had the 
same term in the composition of their names, 
which was joined with Kur; and they were 
named in honour of the Sun, styled Kveos, Curos. 
He was worshipped all over Syria; and one large 
province was hence named Curesta, and Curestica, 
from Kuve ‘Esos, Sol Hestius. 

In Cappadocia were many Puratheia ; and the 
people followed the same manner of worship, as 
was practised in Persis. The rites which pre- 
vailed, may be inferred from the names of places, 
as. well as from the history of the country. One 
city seems to have been denominated from its 
iutelary Deity, and called Castabala. This is a 
plain compound of Ca-Asta- Bala, the place or 
temple of Asta Bala; the same Deity, as by the 
Syrians was called Baaltis. Asta Bala was the 
Goddess of fire: and the same customs prevailed 
here as at Feronia in Latium. The female atten- 
dants in the temple used to walk with their feet 
-bare over burning “” coals. 

a a, 
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Such is the nature of the temple named Istachar ; 
and of the caverns in the mountains of Chusistan. 
They were sacred to Mithras, and were made usé 
of for his rites. Some make a distinction between 
Mithras, Mithres, and Mithra: but they were all 
the same Deity, the * Sun, esteemed the chief 
God of the Persians. In these gloomy recesses 
people who were to be initiated, were confined for 
a long season in the dark, and totally secluded 
from all company. During this appointed term 
they underwent, as some say, ciehty kinds of 
trials, or tortures, by way of expiation. *' Mithra 
apud Persas Sol esse existimatur: nemo vero ejus 
sacris initiari potest, nisi per aliquot suppliciarum 
gradus transierit. Sunt tormentorum ij Ixxx 
gradus, partim intensiores.—Ita demum, exhaustis 
omnibus tormentis, sacris imbuuntur. Many 
* died in the trial: and those who survived were 


Tas bepereg yuserors Tors moos Ov avbanicey Cadilew amabesc. Strabo. 
Eib2.op;. SUT. 

ih Mibeas o NAsos crepe Tleerceic. Hesych. ‘ 

Mibens 0 wowros ev [legoats Osos. Ibidem. 

Mithra was the same. Elias Cretensis in Gregoyij Theologi 
Opera. 

** Elias Cretensis. Ibidem. In like manner Nonnus says, that 
there could be no Initiation —A ype & Tas oydonuovra xorAacesc 
mapergos. In Nazianzeni Steliteutic. 2. 

3* Kas rove Aosoroy EULUETh BUTOV TH TEAEwTEpe, ea non. Nonnus 


supra. 
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often so crazed and shaken in their intellects, 
that they never returned to their former state of 
mind. | : 

‘Some traces of this kind of penance may be 
still perceived in the east, where the followers of 
Mahomet have been found to adopt it. In the 
history given by Hanway of the Persian monarch, 
Mir Maghmud, we have an account of a process 
sumiar to that above, which this prince thought 
proper to undergo. He was of a sour and cruel 
disposition, and had been greatly dejected in his 
spirits; on which account he wanted to obtain 
some light and assistance from heaven. * /Vith 
this intent Maghmud undertook to perform the 
spiritual evercises which the Indian Mahommedans, 
‘who are more addicted to them than those of other 
countries, have introduced into Kandahar. This 
superstitious practice is observed by shutting them- 
selves up fourteen or fifteen days in a place where 
no light enters. The only nourishment they take 
as @ little bread and water at sun-set. During 
this retreat they employ their time in repeating 
incessantly, with a strong guttural voice, the word 
Hou, by which they denote one of the attributes 
of the Deity. These continual cries, and the agi- 


*? Account of Persia, by Jonas Hanway, I USq. VOly, Se eal, 
32. p. 206, 
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tations of the body with which ‘they were attended, — 
naturally unhinge the whole frame. When by 
fasting and darkness the brain is distempered, they 
Sancy they see spectr es and hear voices. Thus they 

take pains to confirm the distemper which puts them | 


upon such trials. 


- 


Such was the painful exercise % hich’ Mag bined 
undertook in January this year; and for this 
purpose ke chose a subterraneous vault. In the — 
beginning of the next month, when he came forth, 


he was so pale, disfigured, and emaciated, that | 


they hardly knew him. But this was not the worst — 
effect of his devotion. Solitude, often dangerous — 
to a melancholy turn of thought, had, under the 
circumstances of his inquietude, and the strange- ~ 
ness of his penance, impaired his reason. He _ 
became restless and suspicious, often starting.— 
In one of these fits he determined to put todeath — 
the whole family of his predecessor, Sha Hussein; 
among whom were several brothers, three uncles, 
and seven nephews, besides that prince’s children. 
All these, in number above an hundred, the ty- 
rant cut to pieces with his own hand in the palace 


-yard, where they were assembled for that bloody 


purpose. Two small children only eseaped by the 
intervention of their father, who was wounded in 
endeavouring to screen them. 
The reverence paid to caves and grottos arose 
from a notion that they were a representation of 
1 


Ege ree 
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the world ; and that the chief Deity whom the 
Persians worshipped proceeded from a cave. Such 
was the tradition which they had received, and 
which contained in it-matter of importance. Por- 
phyry attributes the original of the custom to 
Zoroaster, whoever Zoroaster may have been; and 
says, that he first consecrated a natural cavern in 
Persis to Mithras, the creator and father of all 
things. He was followed in this practice by 
others, who dedicated to the Deity places of this 
‘nature; either such as were. originally hollowed 
by nature, or made so by the art of man. Those, 
_ of which we have specimens exhibited by the 
writers above, were probably enriched and orna- 
mented by the Achaimenidez of Persis, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Cyrus. They are modern, 
if compared with the first introduction of the 
worship ; yet of high antiquity in respect to us. 
They are noble relics of Persic architecture, and 
afford us matter of great curiosity. 


54 Rixove. Decovros carnAaie Te Koons. Por. de Ant. Nymph. p- 254. 

55 Mera oe trevor voy Zwgoaseny xparnouvres nas wap GAANSG Os cLy- 
Tewy Kab oUNAMIWY, gir ouy aUTODUMY, ETE yespomroimTuY, Tas TEAET AS 
eroddovet. Porph, de Antro Nymph. p.108. The purport of 
the history of Mithras, and of the cave from whence he proceeded, 
J shall hereafter shew. Jupiter was nursed in a cave; and Pro- 
serpine, Korn Kocwx, nursed ina cave: WHT WS HO” Anuntne wv 
avrew treePes Tay Kopyy wera NunQwv’ nar wrAAmw TormvTe @orArAw evences 
To eDiwy te Twv Peoroywy. Porph, ibid. p. 254. 
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OF THE 


OMPHHLI 


AND OF 


THE WORSHIP UPON HIGH PLACES. 


Tue term Omphi is of great antiquity, and 
denotes an oracular influence, by which people 
obtained an insight into the secrets of futurity. 
I have taken notice with what reverence men in 
the first ages repaired to rocks and caverns, as to 
places of particular sanctity. Here they thought 
that the Deity would most likely disclose himself 
either by a voice, or a dream, or some other pre- 
ternatural token. Many, for the same purpose, 
worshipped upon hills, and on the tops of high 
mountains ; imagining that they hereby obtained 
a nearer communication with heaven. Hence we 
read, as far back as the days of Moses, concern- 

ing the high places in ‘Canaan. And, under the 


* Numbers, c, 22. v.41. Leviticus. ¢. 26: 'v. 30, 


u Q 
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kings of Israel and Judah, that the people made 
their offerings in high places. We are particularly 
told of Pekah, the son of Remaliah, that he walked 

in the way of the® kings of Israel; yea, and made | 
his sons to pass through the fire, according to the 
abominations of the heathen—and he sacrificed and 
burnt incense in the high places, and on the hills, 
and under every green tree. And many times when 
a reformation was introduced under some of the 
wiser and better princes, it is still lamented by 
the sacred writer, that 3 the high places were not 
taken away: the people still offered, and burnt 
incense on the high places. It is observable, when 
the king of Moab wanted to obtain an answer 
from God, that-he took Balaam the prophet, and 
brought him to the * high places of Baal. And, 
finding that he could not obtain his purpose 
there, he carried him into the field of Zophim 
unto the top of Pisgah; and from thence he 
again removed him to the top of Peor. In all 
these places he erected seven altars, and offered 


ly 
> 9 Kings. c. 16,.v.3, 4. | 
31 Kings. c. 22. v.43. 2.Kings.. c. 12. v. 3, C.15. Ve 4or 
eye | | 
4 There were two sorts of high places. The one was a natural 
eminence; a bill or mountain of the earth. The other was a fac- 


titious mound, of which I shall hereafter treat at large. 
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a bullock and a ram on every ‘altar. It is said 
of Orpheus, that he went with some of his dis- 
ciples to meet Theiodamas, the son of Priam, 
and to partake in a sacrifice which he every year 
offered upon the summit of a high ° mountain. 
We are told by Strabo, that the Persians always 
performed their worship upon hills’, Uegoas rosvey 
HY AN (LaTH ROS Cures By idevovt as” Quacs de ev vipnraw TOT Wy 
Tov oveavoy nyoumsvor Ara, 

The people of Cappadocia and Pontus observed 
the like method of worship: and, of all sacrifices, 
wherever exhibited upon high places, none, per- 
haps, ever equalled in magnificence that which 
was offered by Mithridates upon his war with the 
Romans. He followed the Persic modes of wor- 
ship, as well as the mixed rites of the Chaldeans 
and Syrians. Hence he chose one of the highest 
mountains in his dominions: upon the top of 


5 Numbers. c. 22, v.41. and c. 23. v. 14—28. 

° Preface of Demetrius Moschus to Orpheus de Lapidibus— 
Orodupoyre Te erase ouynyTnCEY OePevg>—xTa. 

’ Strabo. 1.15. p. 1064. 

Tlepoces EG TH ibnrorare TWY Ope Suosas egdety. Herodotus. 1. 2. 
«131. 

Some nations, instead of an image, worshipped the hill as the 
Deity—Em:@nuscon Os xan Ais HYHNMALT & Ob TewTos avbewmes noeuPas 
sea, OAuuIov, nos Idny, Kb Eb Th AAO LOG mrnovaler To Ovedvw. 


Maximus Tyrius Dissert. 8. p. 79. 
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which he reared an immense pile, equal in size to 
the summit on which it stood: and there he sa- 
crificed to the God of armies—* Efvz tw Lreatiw Ars 
WAT LOY Quercy, EM%b OBS ubnas xOeUmnY paerCovee aAANV Eb 
ai9ec. The pile was raised by his vassal princes : 
and the offerings, besides those customary, were 
wine, honey, oil, and every species of aromatics. 
The fire is said to have been perceived at the 
distance of near a thousand stadia. The Roman 
poet makes his hero choose a like situation for a 
temple which he erected to Venus; and for the 
grove which he dedicated to the manes of his 
father. 


9Tum vicina astris Ericino in vertice sedes 
Fundatur Veneri Idalia: tumuloque Sacerdos, 
Et lucus, late sacer, additur Anchiseo. 


In Japan most of their temples at this day are 
constructed upon eminences; and often upon the 
ascent of high mountains. ‘They are all, says 
Kempfer, most sweetly seated: A curious view 
of the adjacent country, a spring and rivulet of 


a 


* Appian de Bello Mithridatico. p. 215. Edit. Steph. He, by 
an hyperbole, makes the pile larger than the apex on which it 
stood. 

9 Virgil. 1.5. v. 760. 

*°'Hist. Japan. vol. 2d. book 5. c.3. p. 417. 
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clear water, and the neighbourhood of a grove 
with pleasant walks, being the necessary qualifi- 
cations of those spots of ground where these holy 
structures are to be built: for they say that the 
Gods are extremely delighted with such high and 
pleasant places. | 

This practice in early times was almost univer- 
sal; and every “® mountain was esteemed holy. 
The people, who prosecuted this method of wor- 
ship, enjoyed a soothing infatuation, which flat- 
tered the gloom of superstition. ‘The eminences | 
to which they retired were lonely, and silent; and 
‘seemed to be happily circumstanced for contem- 
lation and prayer. They, who frequented them, 
were raised above the lower world; and fancied 
that they were brought into the vicinity of the 
powers of the air, and of the Deity who resided 
in the higher regions. But the chief excellence 
for which they were frequented, was the Omphi, 
expressed oven by the Greeks, and interpreted 
" Oza xdndwy, VOX divina, being esteemed a parti- 
cular revelation from heaven, In short, they 


© Tray o¢ eos Te Atos og0¢ ovonacerart, emcs E90c ny Toto waNcboss 
tise OvTs re Ow ey ures Ovorces sosssabas. Melanthes de Sacrificijs. : 
See Natalis Comes. |. 1. 10. 

**Ou@n, Gere xandwy. Hesych. It was sometimes expressed 
without the aspirate, a€,: hence the place of the oracle was 
styled Ambon, auewr. Aulus, a mporavasarers Tay Opwy. Hesych, 
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were looked upon as the peculiar places, where 
God delivered his oracles. Hermeus in Plutarch 
expresses this term ougis, omphis; and says, that 
it was the name of an Egyptian Deity: and he 
interprets it, | know not for what reason, ™ eveeyerns. 
The word truly rendered was Omphi or Amphi, 
the oracle of Ham; who, according to the Egyp- 
tian theology, was the same as the Sun, or Osiris, 
He was likewise revered as the chief Deity by the 
Chaldeans; and by most nations in the east. He 
was styled both Ham, and Cham: and his oracles 
both Omphi and Ompi. In consequence of this, 
the mountains where they were supposed to be 
delivered, came to be denominated Har-al-Ompi ; 
which al-ompi by the Greeks was changed to 
Odvures, Olympus; and the mountain was called 
egos Oduwrz, There were many of this name. The 
Scholiast upon Apollonius reckons up ° six : but - 
there were certainly more, besides a variety of 
places styled upon the same account ‘ Olympian. 


1? Noy Op-Dur evepyerny 6 “Eppocsos Qnoe Oyhour EoAnvEvop.evor. Plutarch: 
Isis et Osiris. vol. 1. p. 368. 

"3 Orvpmo ecw EE—wa. Scholia upon Apollonius Rhodius. 
Li. v. 598. 

** Many places styled Olympus and Olympian. 

In Lycia: Oavupsres peyarn woarss, nas 0¢0¢ ouwev.oy, Strabo. |, 14. 
p: 982. 

Orvurn mors Taveras. Stephanus By zantinus. 

o 


A 
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They were all looked upon to be prophetic; and 

supposed to be the residence of the chief Deity, 
under whatever denomination he was specified, 
which was generally the God of light. For these 
oracles no place was of more repute than the hill 
at Delphi, called Omphi-El, or the oracle of the 
Sun. But the Greeks, who changed Al-omphi to 
Olympus, perverted these terms in a. manner still 
more strange: for finding them somewhat similar 
in sound to a word in their own language, their 


In Cyprus: Aabos FOALS, XOCb 0g0¢ jomesoesdes Odavupres. Strabo. 
1,14. p. 1001. 

"Hoe axgogera xarevras OAvaros. Strabo. Ibidem. 

Josephus mentions the temple of Olympian Zeus at Tyre. 
VAntiq. Jud. 1. 8. c. 1. 

At Megarain Greece: Texevos Odrvpweov. Pausanias. |. 1. p- 07. 

In Elis: “H Oruumia wpwroy Keovios Aodos eAeyero. Scholia upon 
Lycophron. v. 42. 

In Attica: Naes Kepove, xat “Pexs, RE TELEVOS THY ETIMANTIP 
Orvyrias. Pausan. |. 1. p. 43. 

In Achaia: Asoc OAuworse vaos. Pausan. 1. 2, p. F285, 

At Delos: Oavwescr, rows ey Andy. Stephanus Byzantinus, Eps 
- gee morse Tlaupuaras. 

Libya was called Olympia. Stephanus Byzant. 

The moon called Olympias: “H yag Vermin wag Avyuwrioss xugiog 
Orvusias xareras. Eusebii Chron. p. 45. 1.10. 

The earth itself called Olympia by Plutarch, who mentions rx 
Ing Odvumsas ieoov in Theseus, by which is meant the temple of the 

Prophetic Earth. 
_ Many other, instances might be produced. 
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eaprice immediately led them to think of ouparcs, 
a navel, which they substituted for the original 
word. This they did uniformly in all parts of the 
world; and always invented some story to coun- 
tenance their mistake. Hence, whenever we meet 
with an idle account ofa navel, we may be pretty 
sure that there is some allusion to an oracle. In 
respect to Delphi, they presumed that it was the 
umbilicus, or centre of the whole earth. The 
poets gave into this notion without any difficulty: 
Sophocles calls 1t % pecoupara Uns poovrera: and | 
Euripides ayers that it was the precise centre of 
the earth ; 


6 
* Ovrws peroy ougurcy yas 


DoiSe narever 0005. ; 
ne f 


Livy, the historian, does not scruple to accede 
to this notion, and to call it  umbilicum orbis 
terrarum. Strabo speaks of it in this light, but_ 
with some hesitation. * Tus “EAAados ev perm TOE 


*5 Sophocles: Qidipus Tyrannus. v. 487. 

OpnParoy eeCoone Xbovos. Pind. Pyth. Ode 6. v. 3. 
Opbodixev Tas onParov xerxonre. Pind. Pyth, Ode 11. antist. 
*© Euripides in Jone, v. 233. 

MecouQaros Esta. v. 461. 

*? "Titus Livius. 1.38% c. 47; 

** Strabo, 1. 9. p. 642. 
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ist rng ovparaons——-ENOMIZOH dy xas oimumevns” xaos 
exarecav tas yns OM®AAON. Varro very sensibly 
refutes this idle notion in some ” strictures upon 
a passage in the poet Manilius to the purpose 
above. 


G; senibte Apollo, 
Qui umbilicum rer terrarum obtines. 


Upon which he makes this remark: Umbilicum 
dictum aiunt ab umbilico nostro, quod is medius 
locus sit terrarum, ut umbilicus in nobis: quod 
utrumque est falsum. Neque hic locus terrarum 
est medius; neque noster umbilicus est hominis 
medius. Epimenides long before had said the 
same: 


*° Oure yuo nv yains eros oudadoc, oude Varacons. 


But supposing that this name and character had 


*9 Varro de Ling. Lat. 1. 6. p. 68. 

Pausanias gives this account of the omphalus at Delphi Tov de 
vmro AehQwy narspevoy oDaray Abs werrosnprevoy Asuxe, Touro Eas To er 
meTo yng Waons aUTOL Avery Ob AcaQos' OuimyuTos TE nob op Pecros TI 
SV TH YAW TITOVOLEVOS. Pausan, 1. 10. p- 835. 

It is described by Tatianus, but ina different manner. Ey tw 
TEUEVEs TH Anroloe uaAsiras T65 onParos. “Ods ouParos TaPos epiy 
Aver. p. 251. Oratio contra Gracos. 

Plutarch Tees Agora. Kenene. 
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some relation to Delphi, how are we to account 
for other places being called after this manner ? 
‘hey could not all be umbilical: the earth cannot 
be supposed to have different centres: nor could 
the places thus named be always so situated, as to 
be central in respect to the nation, or the pro- 
vince in which they were included. Writers try 
to make it out this way: yet they do not seem 
satisfied with the process. The contradictory 
accounts shew the absurdity of the notion. It 
was a term borrowed from Egypt, which was 
itself an Omphalian region. Horus Apollo not 
knowing the meaning of this has made Egypt the 
centre of the earth: *° AbyurTayv Yn METH TNS OlnBmMEVNS. 
Pausanias mentions an Omphalus in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which was said to have been the middle 
of that country. He seems however to doubt of | 
this circumstance, as he well-may~'. Ou sroggm de 
‘gsiv 0 uxAzusvos Ougadros, TleAorownre de macns ee oy, Eb 
On T% OVTH ELONKATI, At no great distance is a@ place 
called the Omphalus, or navel; which is the centre 
of the whole Peloponnesus, if the people here tell us 
the truth. At Ennain * Sicily was an Omphalus : 


See ee eS ie et ee eS ee 


7° Horus Apollo. § 21. p. 30. edit. 1729. 

7* Pausanias, !. 2. p. 141. It is spoken of Phliuns, far removed 
from the centre of the Peloponnesus. | 

>This omphalus was near the Plutonian cavern. Diodorus. 
io; 
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and the island of Calypso is represented by Homer 
ws the umbilicus of the sea. The Goddess re- 
sided —* Nien ev auoreutn obit om@aros est Naracons. 
The tolians were styled umbilical; and looked 
upon themselves as the central people in Greece, 
like those of Delphi. But this notion was void of 
all truth in every instance which has been pro- 
duced: and arose from a wrong interpretation of 
antient terms. What the Grecians styled Om- 
phalus was certainly Ompha-El, the same as Al- 
Ompha; and related to the oracle of Ham or the 
Sun: and these temples were Prutaneia, and 
Puratheia, with a, tumulus or high altar, where 
the rites of fire were in antient. times performed, 
As a proof of this etymology most of the places 
styled Olympian, or Omphalian, will be found to 
have a reference to an oracle. Epirus was cele- 
brated for the oracle at Dodona: and we learn 
from the antient poet, Reianus, that the natives 
were of old called Omphalians : 


“4 Suv ve Tlacavouos, ear wuuoves OUOMAmess. 


Tess o eos HAAALSNS YNTOV dvawes onQanrov Evuns. 
Callimachus:. Hymn to Ceres. Cicero in Verrem, 4. c. 48.° 
23 Homer, Oxyss, 1. @. v. 50. 
Stephanus Byzantinus. The natives were also styled Pies iiss 
and the country Chaonia from the temple Cha-On, oimos ase. 


# 
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There was an Omphalia in Elis; and here too ! 
was an oracle mentioned by * Pindar and Strabo: 
© Tay de ems@overav eoyev (0 Orupria) €& cpyns dia ro 
poovreroy re OAvumia Atos. The place derived all its 
lustre originally from the oracular temple of Olym- 
pian Jove. In this province was an antient city 
*7 Alphira; and a grove of Artemis ** Alpheionia, 
and the whole was watered by the sacred river 
Alpheus. All these are derived from El, the pro- 
phetic Deity, the Sun; and more immediately 
from his oracle, Alphi. The Greeks deduced 
every place from some personage: and Plutarch 
accordingly makes Alpheus?— Ess Tw TO YEVOS ap 
Naw xaTayovTwy, ONC of those who derived their race 
from the Sun. The term Alphi, from whence the 
Greeks formed Alphira, Alpheionia, and Alpheus, 
is in acceptation the same as Amphi. For Ham 
being by his posterity esteemed the Sun, or El; 
CITE Sy 3D ee 

*5 Pindar. Olymp. Ode 7. 

© Strabo. 1. 8) ps 542. 

27 By Livy called Aliphira. 1. 32. c. 5. 

In Messenia was a city Amphia—Moricpa ens Ache trpurs 
xewevor. Pausan. ], 4. p. 292. The country was called Amphia. 
28 Argesonas Aprepidos, n AAQewons argos. Strabo. |. 8. p. 528. 

29 Plutarch de Fluminibus—AaQsios. 

Alpheus, said to be one of the twelve principal and most antient 
Deities, called cvpEwuc; who are enumerated by the Scholiast 


upon Pindar. Bojsos dvOupL04, TewTG Asoo xm Tlocesdwvog—xTAag 
Olymp. Ode. 5. 
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and likewise Or, the same as Orus; his oracles 
were in consequence styled not only Amphi, and 
Omphi, but Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi. 
I have taken notice of several cities called Om- 

phalian, and have observed, that they generally 
had oracular temples: but by the Greeks they 
were universally supposed to have been denomi- 
nated from a navel. There was a place called 
° Omphalian in Thessaly : and another in Crete, 
which had a celebrated * oracle. It is probably 
the same that is mentioned by Strabo, as being 
upon mount Ida, where was the city Elorus. 
Diodorus speaks of this oracle, named Omphalian; 
but supposes that the true name was ouperc, OM- 
phalus: and says, that it was so called (strange to 
tell) because Jupiter, when he was a child, lost 
his navel here, which dropped into the river 
Triton : >? Avo rere tore cupbavres Oppuroy mooruryo~ 
pevinvacs TO YWproY : from this accident the place had 
the name of Omphalus, or the navel. Callimachus 
in his hymn to Jupiter dwells upon this clrcum- 
- stance; | 
Sean nnn nnn ns 

3° Stephanus Byzant. Ongar. It was properly in Epirus, 
where was the oracle of Dodona, and whose people were styled 
Oudarimers above. 

3! QuQarrov, romos Kenrns-—Steph, Byzant. Ess de sv Kentaxoss 
ogers Kab KUT Ene ert EAweos IOAis. Strabo. 1. 10, p. 834. Eluras— 


Te OR, 
3% Diodorus Siculus. 1. 5. p. 337. 
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33 Eure Oevas cemedciney errs Kyworose Geoxen, 
Lev TATE, n Nuugaice (Oevoes O eoay eyyuls Kyacos) 
Tsruxs, TOs TEce, Aauoy, or OM PLAS, evlev enmesyo 


 Om@arroy perereita medov RuAEBCL Kudwyes. 


~Who would: imagine, that one of the wisest — 
nations that ever existed could rest satisfied with — 
such idle figments: and how can we account for 
these illusions, which overspread the brightest 
minds? We sce knowing and experienced people 
inventing the most childish tales; lovers. of 
science adopting them; and they are finally res 
corded by the grave historian : all which would 
hot appear credible, had we not these evidences 
so immediately transmitted from them. And it is 
to be observed. that this blindness is only in regard 
to their religion; and to their mythology, which 
was grounded thereupon. In all other respects 
they were the wisest of the sons of men. 

We meet in history with other. places styled 
Omphalian. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was 
esteemed of the highest antiquity, and we are 
informed that there was an omphalas here; and 
that the Deity was worshipped under the form of 
a navel. Quintus Curtius, who copied his history 


33 Callimachus. Hymn to Jupiter. v. 42 
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from the Greeks, gives us in the life of Alexander 
the following:strange account, which he has em- 
bellished with some colouring of his own. * Id, 
quod pro Deo colitur, non eandem effigiem . 
habebat, quam vulgo Diis Artifices accommo- 
darunt. Umbilico maxime similis est habitus, 
smaragdo, et gemmis, coagmentatus. Hunc, cum 
responsum petitur, navigio aurato gestant Sacer- 
-dotes, multis argenteis pateris ab utroque navigii - 
latere pendentibus. The whole of this is an abuse 
of terms, which the author did not understand, 
and has totally misapplied. One would imagine 
that soimprobable a story, as that of an umbilical 
Deity with his silver basons, though patched up 
with gold and emeralds, would have confuted 
itself, Yet Schottus in his notes upon Curtius 
has been taken with this motly description: and 
in opposition to all good history, thinks that this 
idle story of a navel relates to the compass. Hyde 
too has adopted this notion; and proceeds to 
shew how each circumstance may be made to 
agree with the properties of the magnet. * Illa 
nempe Jovis effigies videtur semiglobulare quid- 
dam, uti est compassus marinus, formd umbilici ’ 


ieee eon ers ee ee Oe ee AMR DR Pe 


** Quintus Curtius. 1. 4. c. 7. p. 154. Varior. 

*° Hyde of the Umbilicus., Relig. vet. Persarum. Appendix 3. 
‘p. 527, | 

VOL. i. x 
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librarii, seu umbonis, tanquam ebeov quoddam 
adoratum, propter ejusdem divinum auxilium: 
utpote in quo index magneticus erat sicut intus 
existens quidam deus, navigiorum cursum in medio 
equore dirigens. These learned men were endued 
with a ready faith: and not only acquiesce in 
what they have been told, but contribute largely 
to establish the mistake. The true history is this. 
Most places in which was the supposed oracle of 


a Deity, the Grecians, as I have before mentioned, - 


styled Olympus, Olympia, and Olympiaca: or 
else Omphale, and Omphalia, and the province 
xwoiov Ovgadsov. These terms were thought to re- 
late to a navel: but, if such an interpretation 


could have been made to correspond with the’ 
history of any one place, yet that history could 


not have been reiterated; nor could places: so 
widely distant have all had the same reference. 
What was terminated ougaacs was * Omph-El, the 
oracle of God, the seat of divine influence: and 


36 That Olympus and Olympia were of Egyptian original, 1s 
manifest from Eusebius; who tells us, that in Egypt the moon 


was called Olympias; and that the Zodiac in the heavens had _ 
antiently the name of Olympus. ‘H yag Deanvy mag Asyumrioig 


AVEbUIS OAvuaias xaAELTHHL, Ve TO nate PAnvae DeerTrorery Toy Zadsouxov 


HUKAOV, ov 06 TAAL avTwy OAYMIION exadzy. Chronicon, p. 45. . 


1. 9. The reason given is idle: but the fact is worth attending to. © 
- Olympus was the supposed preceptor of Jupiter. Diodorus. . 


13.9. 200. 
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Al-Omphi was a name given to mountains and 
eminences upon the same account. An oracle 
was given to Pelias in Thessaly: and whence did 
it proceed ? from the well wooded omphalus of his 
mother Earth. 


37 Habe de os upvoEey 
Tuxivw [YT EV Qupacs 
Tlapa werov ompaaroy 


Evdevdooso ‘enbey pacer epos.—— 


In other words, it proceeded from the stately 
grove of Hestia, where stood an oracular temple. 
_-In respect to the omphalus of Ammon, which 
Curtius has translated umbilicus, and garnished 
with gold and jewels, the whole. arises from a 
mistake in terms, as in the many instances-before. 
It was Omphi El, the oracle of Ham, or the Sun: 
and the shrine, from whence it was supposed to 
proceed, was carried in a boat. The Patere, re- 
presented as so many silver basons, were in reality 
the interpreters of the oracle. They were the 
priests, who in the sacred processions walked on 
each side, and supported both the image and the 
boat in which it was carried. They are said to 
have been eighty in number; and they pretended 


7 Pindar. Pyth: Ode 4. p. 241. 
xg 


\ 
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to bear the Deity about, just as they were by the — 
divine impulse directed. Zhe God, says * Dio- 
dorus Siculus, is carried about in a ship of gold by — 
eighty of his priests.. They bear him upon their — 
shoulders, and pursue their way by instinct, just 
as the divine automaton chances to direct them. — 
‘These persons, who thus officiated, were probably 
the same as the Petiphare of the antient Egyp- 
tians, but were called Patere by the Greeks. It — 
was a name, and office, by which the priests of — 
Delphi, and of many other places besides those in — 
Egypt, were distinguished: and the term always — 
related to oracular interpretation. Hence Bochar 3) 
describes these priests, and their function, very — 
justly. » Paterae Sacerdotes Apollinis, oracu=— 
lorum interpretes. Pator, or Petor, was an Egyp-_ 
tian word; and Moses speaking of Joseph, and 
the dreams of Pharaoh, more than once makes” 
use of itin the sense above. It occurs Genesis. | 
co ALOv. 8. —v. 13. and hahaa alludes to. 


35 Ears vews meeiPegeras xevons vare "Tepwv oyoonnovta (0 Oces). “Ovro,,, 


of Eas Twv wuwy Pepovres Foy Beov TBLOKYSTW LUTOMAT WC y Ome ayor 70, TB)" 
Qex vena tov mogesav, Diodorus. 1. 17. p. 528. gl r 
It is observable, that this historian does not mention an om: » 
phalus: but says, that it wasa statue, Zoaysy, which was carried ! 
about. 
39 Bochart. Canaan. 1. I. ¢. 40. 


1 
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the Egyptians styled Omphi. This was commu- 

nicated to Pharaoh by a dream: for the Omphi 

was esteemed not only a verbal response, but also 
an ititimation by * dreams—Onen, enun Germ, Bere 
| xAndwv— overex QUVTAT KATH, Hesychius. So it likewise 
occurs in Eusebius; who quotes a passage from 
} the oracles of Hecate, wherein the Gods are 
_ represented, as insensibly wafted through the air 
» like an Omphean vision. 


a 
Tas de pecas pecaroow sreubelawras anrass 
: Nocgs TUeOS Qesoso TTANOM®EAS nur’ ONEIPOTS. 


_ These Omphean visions were explained by Joseph ; 
_ he interpreted the dreams of Pharaoh : wherefore 
_ the title of Pator is reckoned by the Rabbins 
among the names of J oseph., There is thought to 
_ be the same allusion to divine interpretation in 
the name of the apostle Peter: MMergos, 6 emavay, 
6 exrywacxw. Hesych. Petrus Hebreo sermone 
/ agnoscens notat. Arator. From these examples 


soiled Ov.On, Deve KANOWY, Oo ssh ovag. Schol. on Homer. Iliad. B. 
v. 41. 

** Eusebius. Prep. Evang. 1. 5. p. 194. 

One title of Jupiter was Teavo@zctos. 

‘Evba Tavopdatw Znv pneonov Ayes. Homer. Iliad. ©. v. 250. 

Ara Panompheo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. Ovid. Metamorph. 
1.11. v. 198. 
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we may, I think, learn that the priest was styled 
Petor, and Pator: and that it was the place, 
which properly was called Patora. The Colossal 
statue of Memnon in the Thebais was a Patora, or 
oracular image. There are many inscriptions 
upon different parts of it; which were copied by 
Dr. Pocock”, and are to be seen in the first 
volume of his travels. They are all of late date 
in comparison of the statue itself; the antiquity 
of which is very great. One of these inscriptions 
is particular, and relates to the Omphi, which 
seems to have frightened away some ill-disposed 
people in an attempt to deface the image: 


43 Binova AwEnrnees EAUMNVAYT OTs Lay 


Ozorare vuxtwe opny ers Menvovos nrgov. 


One of the most famous oracles of Apollo was 
in Lycia: and in consequence of it the place was 
named Patara. Patra in Achaia was of the same 
purport. I should imagine, that the place where , 
Balaam the false “ prophet resided, was of the 
same nature; and that by Pethor and Pethora 


**,Pocock’s Egypt. p. 108. Plate xlii. 

*3 Pocock. Plate xxxix. p. 105. 

“+ He sent messengers to Balaam the son of Beor to Pethor.. 
Numbers, c. 22. v. 5. 
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was meant a place of interpretation, or oracular 
temple. There was probably a college of priests ; 
such as are mentioned to have existed among the 
Amonians: of whom Balaam had been by the 
king of Moab appointed chief Petora, or priest. 
It seems to have been the celebrated place in 
Arabia, famous in after times for the worship of 
Alilat, and called by the Romans * Petra. 

The custom of carrying the Deity in a shrine, 
placed in a boat, and supported by priests, was 
in use among the Egyptians, as well as the * Am- 
monites. It is a circumstance which deserves our 
notice ; as it appears to be very antient, and had 
doubtless a mysterious allusion. We have three 
curious examples of it among *’ Bishop Pocock’s 


45 We learn from Numbers. c. 22. v. 36, and c. 31. v. 8. that 
the residence of Balaam was in Midian, on the other side of the 
river to the south, beyond the borders of Moab. ‘This seems to 
have been the situation of Petra; which was either in Midian or 
upon the borders of it: so that Pethor, and Petra, were probably 
the same place. Petra is by the English traveller, Sandys, said to 
be called now Rath Alilat. 

Petra by some is called a city of Palestine: Terge soAss 
Tlaawiswns. Suidas, But it was properly in Arabia, not far from 
Idume, or Edom. See Relandi Palestina. p. 930. and Strabo. 
1. 16. 

*° The Ammonites were a mixed race ; being both of Egyptian 
and Ethiopic original: Asyvmrriwy xar AiOsorwy crosxor, Herod. 
Le 25 sCvA?. 

*7 Pocock’s Egypt. vol. 1. plate xlii. 
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valuable specimens of antiquity, which he col- 
lected in those parts. He met with them at 
Luxorein, or * Lucorein, near Carnac, in the 
Thebais ; but mentions not what they relate to: 
nor do I know of any writer who has attended to 
their history... The accounts given above by Cur- 
tius, and Diodorus, are wonderfully illustrated by 
these representations from Egypt. It is plain that 
they all relate to the same religious ceremony, 
and very happily concur to explain each other. 
It may be worth observing, that the originals 
whence these copies. were taken are -of the. 
highest antiquity; and, probably, the most early 
specimens of sculpture in the world. Diodorus 
mentions that the shrine of Ammon had eighty 
persons to attend it: but Dr. Pocock, when he 
took these copies, had not time to be precisely 
accurate in this article. In. his specimens the 
greatest number of attendants are twenty: 
eighteen support the boat, and one precedes 
with a kind of sceptre; another brings up the 
‘rear, having in his hand a rod, or staff, which 
had undoubtedly a mystic allusion. The whole 
seems to have been emblematical ; and it will be 
hereafter shewn, that it related to a great preser- 
acon NEUEN STS) BP IP ATT ME PRT? 0 ag 

** Luxorein by Norden, called Lucorein. It was probably 


erected to the Sun and Ouranus, and one of the first temples upon 
earth, 
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vation, which was most religiously recorded, and 
became the principal subject of all their myste- 
ries. The person in the shrine was their chief 
ancestor, and the whole process was a memorial 
of the deluge; the history of which must have — 
been pretty recent when these works were exe- 
cuted in Egypt. | 

From the shrines of Amon abovementioned we 
may derive the history of all oracles; which, 
from the Deity by whom they were supposed to 
be uttered, were called Omphi and Amphi, as I 
have shewn: also, Alphi, Elphi, Orphi, Urphi, 
from El, and Orus. The Greeks adhered reli- 
-giously to antient terms, however obsolete and 
unintelligible. They retained the name of Amphi, 
though they knew not the meaning: for it was. 
antiquated before they had letters. That it ori- 
ginally related to oracular revelation is plain from 
its being always found annexed to the names of 
places famous on that account ; and from its oc- 
curring in the names of men, renowned as priests 
and augurs, and supposed to have been gifted 
with a degree of foreknowledge. We read of 
Amphiaraus, Amphilocus, Amphimachus, persons 
represented as under particular divine influence, 
and interpreters of the will of the Gods. Am- 
phion, though degraded toa harper, was Amphi- 
On, the oracle of Apollo, the Sun: and there was 
a temple, one of the antient trailex, dedicated to 
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him and Zethus, as we may read in Pausanias. 
Mopsus, the diviner, is styled Apsuxidns, Ampuci- 
des ; which is not a patronymic, but a title of the 
oracular Deity. 


9 Evba xar Amrvaidny aurea evi nuats Morpov 
Nnacing tds motos’ adeunex od 2 Quyev aicay 


Mayrocuvass’ z y%e Th AT OT COTE Guvaroro. 


_Idmon, the reputed son of Abas, was a prophet, 
as well as Mopsus: he was favoured with the divine 
Omphe, and, like the former, styled Ampucides. 


° Evba pev aoe TUPET KE nataobsobar duo Qwras, 


Aurvnidny Iduwva, xuCeguitnea teTipvv. 


What his attainments were, the Poet mentions in 
another place. 


5X An ror A€avros mass vobos naube XUPTELOS Tow, 


Toy p UMOR“UTTAILEVY Texey ATOAAWYL AVAOXTL 


? 


*9 Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 4. v. 1052. 

Mopsus-was the son of Ampycus. Hygin. Fab. c.cxxviil. By 
some he is said to have been the son of Apollo. Apollo and 
Ampycus were the same. 

°° Orphic. Argonaut. v. 720. 

>t Ibidem. y. 185. 
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AwBooctoy moc nupae peoeroros Avrsaveiox, 
To xas MANTOZYNHN emoge, xa Yerouroy 
OM®HN. 


To say the truth, these supposed prophets were 
Deities, to whom temples were consecrated under 
these names; or, to speak more properly, they 
‘were all titles, which related to one God, the 
Sun. That they were reputed Deities, is plain, 
from many accounts. Dion Cassius speaks of 
Auoiroxs xensneov: and the three principal oracles 
mentioned by Justin Martyr are * pavresa—Apgi- 
Aoxe Awdwyns, nor Tubes. We have a similar account 
from Clemens Alexandrinus. * Ainyntas syiv xa 
THS HAANS PAaVTINNS, foeAAOY Of MavEKNS, To axons Kensn~ 
era, Tov KaAaesov, roy Tlu@sov, rov Augsapew, tov Auprroxoy, 
The Amphictuons were originally prophetic per- 
sonages, who attended at the temple at Delphi. 
Hesychius observes : Ap. Oinrvoves—TEGLOLxOs Azada, 
TVUAKYOO Mb, LEQOAYMEAOVES, Minerva, heavenly wisdom, 
is by Lycophron styled * Amphira; which is a 
compound of Amphi-Ur, the divine influence, or 


*3 Justin. Martyr. Apolog. p. 54. 

Amphilochus was the God of light and prophecy. Plutarch 
mentions « Au@iroye parresa, in the treatise megs Coadews Thawer= 
pevovw Pp. 563. : 

°* Cohortatio. p. 10. 

*> Lycophron. y. 1163. 
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oracle of Orus. Of this name there was a city’ 
near Olympia in Elis: for many places were in 
this manner denominated, on account of their 
being esteemed the seat of prophecy. In Phocis 
was the city Hyampolis: and close to it * Am- 
phissa, famous for the oracle of an unknown 
Goddess, the daughter of Macaria. Amphrysus, 
in Beotia, was much famed for the influence of 
7 Apolio; and Amphimallus, in Crete, was well 
known for its * oracle. Amphiclea, in ° Phocis, 
had Dionusus for its guardian Deity, whose orgies 
were there celebrated; and whose shrine was 
oracular. 

I imagine that this sacred influence, under the - 
name of Amphi, is often alluded to in the exordia 
of Poets, especially by the writers in Dithyrambic 
measure, when they address Apollo. Taken in 
its usual sense (ag: circum) the word has no 
meaning: and there is otherwise no accounting 
for its being chosen above all others in the lan- 
EEE We es MO Pe, EE MEY Gey phen sy 

>° Pausanias. 1. 10. p. 896. 

*’ Hence the prophetic Sibyl-in Virgil is styled Amphrysia 
vates. Virgil. Ain. 1.6. v. 368. 

** Plin. 14. c.12. Strabo. 1.10. Called Mallus, by Pau- 
sanlas, Ev Marry pavrerov apevd:sarov. 1,1. p. 84. 

? Asyeras dt to twv AuimnAciewy parr re cQicr Tov Ocov TeTOoY, 


wots Gonbou vooross xabisorar—mcouavrens Oo: 6 bepeus est.  Pausanias. 
1.10. p. 884. The city was also called Ophitea. 
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guage to begin hymns of praise to this Deity, 
who was the principal God of prophecy. We 
have one instance of it in the Nubes of Aristo- 
phanes: | 


© Auge por auTe ovak, 
Anase, Kuvbrov exon 


‘Yinegara TET OHV. 


Periander is mentioned as beginning a hymn with 
a like exordium: Aug: pot aubss avant: And Ter- 
pander has nearly the same words: ™ Auge pos 
avbss avaxd’ ixarnCorg. Apollo was so frequently 
called Aug: avxf, that it was in a manner looked 
upon as anecessary procemium. Suidas observes, 
ApgravantiCery TO meooiusac ery And Hesychius, Ape 
Piavanta, conn vous Kilwowdine. Much the same is 
told us in the Scholia upon the passage above 
from Aristophanes : a Mipeest os oe (Agisopavns ) ey | 
Aidueapbwy TH TEOO MIG” CUVENWS YHOO HOWVT ae TAUTH Aekes” 
dio apoiavanras autres xwduor. However, none of 
these writers inform us why this word was so 
particularly used ; nor tell us what was its pur- 
port. In the short hymns ascribed to Homer 


“° Aristophanes. NeQeaas. v. 595. 
®** See Scholia to Aristoph. v. 595. > 
*? Ibidem. 
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this term is industriously retained; and the per- 
sons who composed them have endeavoured to 
make sense of it, by adopting it according to the 
common acceptation. 


Ap.or or Eoiesmo prov yovoy evverre, Maca. 
Apo. Aiooxzeav sAinwmides ecmere, Maous. 
Augs Avovucon Lemeans epinudeos viov 


6 
3 Munoopat. 


These hymns were of late date, long after 
Homer; and were introduced in Ionia, and also 
in Cyprus and Phenicia, when the Grecians were 
in possession of those parts. They were used in 
the room of the antient hymns, which were not 
understood by the new inhabitants... One of them 
is confessedly addressed to the Goddess called 
Venus Ourania, in Cyprus; and was designed to 
be sung by the priest of that Goddess upon the 
stated festivals at Salamis. 


*3 We meet with the like in the Orphica. 

Audi OE [LLY TELLS edoeny TOAVGrELoOVaLS OpLLES 

Onewv, Owwr re. Argonautica. v. 33. 
So in Pindar: Kearadovrs or aups Kivvgav. Pyth. Ode 2. p. 203. 
We have the same from the ‘Tripod itself. 

AuQs oe Tubs, nas Kawgis pavrevware babe. Apollo de defectu 
raculor. apud Eusebium. Prep. Evang. 1. 5. c. 16. p. 204. 
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** Kosge, Sew, Larapsvos everipnevns PEOELT OL, 
Kees raons Kures* ool’ imepoeroay LOLony, 


Avrae eEyw HEV TELO HAL HAAS wYNT OL BOLONS 


We may perceive, from what has been said, 
that the word Amphi was a term of long stand- 
ing, the sense of which was no longer understood: 
yet the sound was retained by the Greeks, and 
used for a customary exclamation. In respect to _ 
the more antient exordia above quoted, espe- 
cially that of Terpander, I take the words to 
be an imitation, rather than a translation, of a 
hymn sung at Delphi in the antient Amonian 
language ; the sound of which has been copied, 
rather than the sense, and adapted to modern 
terms of a different meaning. I make no doubt 
but that there were many antient hymns preserved 
in those oracular temples, which were for a long 
time retained, and sung, when their meaning 
was very imperfectly known. They were, for 
the most part, composed in praise of Ham, or 
the Sun; and were sung by the Homeride, and 


FE OLE AW SR Pa MeCN AES WP Eee aoe)" PURNEE NON OE eperucias 


+ Hymn to Venus of Salamis. See Homer Didymi. vol. 2. 
p. 528. 

Phe names of the sacred hymns, as mentioned by Proclus in his 

Xensomecbsror, were Ilascves, ArbupapuGoc, Adwysg, To Bangor, “Yroeyn= 

ara, Eynopin, Everino. Photius. c. 236. p- 983. 
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Iamide. They were called after his titles, Ad, 
Athyr, Amphi, which the Grecians expressed 
Dithyrambi. They were strains of joy and exul- 
tation, attended with grand processions: and 
from the same term, dithyrambus, was derived 
the Og:anE0s of the Greeks, and the triumphus of 
the Romans. We are informed that triumphs 
were first instituted by *% Bacchus, who was no 
other than Chus: the history, therefore, of the 
term must be sought for from among the Cuseans. 
That it was made up of titles, is plain, from its 
being said by Varro to have been a ® name ;’ and 
one that was given by the Amonians among other 
personages to Dionusus: for they were not: in 
this point uniform. Diodorus takes notice that 
it was a name, and conferred upon the person 
spoken of:  Ogiamtov d¢ avrov wouacbnvar gaci: They 
say, that one of the titles given to Dionusus was 
Lhriambus. Ham, in the very antient accounts 
of Greece, is called Jamus, and his priests Iamide. 
His oracle, in consequence of this, was styled 
Jamphi, and Tambi, which was.the same term as 
Amphi, of which we have been treating. From 


** Diodorus.sl. ep. 215, 

°° Idque a Seauow Greco, Liberi Patris cognomento. Varro 
de lingua Lat. 1.5. p. 58. 

*? Diodorus Siculus. 1.5. p. 213. 
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the name Iambi came the measure Ixp€oc, Tambus, 
in which oracles were of old delivered. Ham, 
among the Egyptians, was called’ * Tithrambo, 
which is the same name as the Ditherambus of 
Diodorus. There is a remarkable passage in the | 
Scholia upon Pindar concerning Ham, under the 
name of Iamus, and also concerning his temple, 
which is represented as oracular. © Mavresov mv ev 
Onumrric, 8 werenyos yeyovey Lemos, ry dix ETUCWY praty= 
TELL, i XS EXEC! Te yoy Os Tapesdccs MCOVT As. There 
was in Olympia an antient temple, esteemed a fa- 
mous seat of prophecy, in which Iamus is supposed 
to have first presided; and where the will of the 
Deity was made manifest by the sacred fire upon 
the altar: this kind of divination is still carried 
on by a set of priests, who are called Tamide. 
lanes aexnyos was in reality the Deity; and his 
attendants were ” lamide, persons of great powér 


a 


** Epiphanius—adversus Heres. 1.3. p. 1093. 

* Pindar. Olympic Ode vi. p. 53. 

Tamus, supposed by Pindar to have been the son of Apollo ; 
but he was the same as Apollo and Osiris. He makes Apollo 
afford him the gift of prophecy: | | 

Eva 6s wrace 


Oncaveor NOvpov pevToruvas (Amoarwy). Tbid. p- 53. 


”° Of the Tamidz, see Herodotus. l. v. ¢. 44. Lix. ¢. 33. 
Kaaavoy twp Toeusdewy avery. 
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and repute. Ef ou roauxAsirov ual’ EAAavos yévos Tapurdwy.: 


Pindar. Jamus was immortal, and was therefore 
named abavares. 


™ Kar xaradapicer norctobocs pur 
Keovw cummavTs puwTne 


Abavaroy. 


From hence we may be assured, that he was of 
old the real Deity of the place. 

_ I have mentioned, that in the sacred processions 
in early times the Deity used to be carried about 
in a shrine; which circumstance was always at- 
tended with shouts, and exclamations, and the 
whole was accompanied with a great concourse of 
people. The antient Greeks styled these celebri- 
ties the procession of the ” P’omphi, and from 
hence were derived the words rou, and pompa. 
These originally related to a procession of the 
oracle: but were afterwards made use of to de- 
scribe any cavalcade or show. In the time of 
Herodotus the word seems in some degree to have 
retained its true meaning, being by him used for 
the oracular influence. He informs us that Am- 
philutus was a diviner of Acharnan; and that he 


7* Pindar. Ibidem. p. 51. 
* Pj is the antient Egyptian prefix. 
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came to Pisistratis with a commission from 

heaven. By this he induced that prince to prose- 
cute a scheme which he recommended. 7 Evravda 
Germ rowan eewpevos mecoisarasr Ulevoisoutw Aposaures.— 
@en wourn is a divine revelation, or commission. 

Ham was the Hermes of the Egyptians, and his 
oracle, as Ihave shewn, was styled Omphi: and 

when particularly spoken of as the oracle, it was 

expressed P’omphi, and P’ompi, the wourn of the 

Greeks. Hence Hermes had the name of ropes, 

which was misinterpreted the messenger, \ and 

conductor: and the Deity was in consequence of 
it made the servant of the Gods, and attendant 
upon the dead. But soyrasos related properly to 
divine ‘influence; and rowxrn was an oracle. An 
ox, or cow, was by the Amonians esteemed very 
sacred, and oracular: Cadmus was accordingly 

said to have been directed oman Ecos, 


*Evba nas evvarbn worn Coos, nv'os AroAdwy 


OQrauce MAVTOTULVITL TEONYNTELC AY od0to, 


73 Herodotus. 1, 1. c. 62. p. 30. \ 

* Apollonius Rhodius. 1. 3. v. 1180. | 

An ox or cow from being oracular. was styled Alphi as acl as 
Omphi. Hence Plutarch s speaks of Cadmus: ‘Ov Qacs ro arda 
WOVT Wy moor eect, da oe) Dowinas Sra HOMEY Toy Cay. Sympos. 


uast, 9. 3. . 
¥ 2 
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_ Many places were from the oracle styled: P’om- 
pean: and supposed by the Romans to have been 
so named from Pompeius Magnus; but they were 
too numerous, and too remote to have been de- 
nominated from him, or any other Roman. . There 
was indeed Pompeie in Campania: but even that 
was of too high antiquity to have received its 
name from Rome, We read of Pompeiz among 
the Pyrenees, Pompion in Athens, Pompelon in 
Spain, Pompeditha in Babylonia, Pomponiana in 
Gaul. . There were some cities in Cilicia and Cap- 
padocia, to which that Roman gave the name of 
Pompeipolis: but upon inquiry they will be found 
to, have been Zeleian cities, which were oracular : 
so that. the Romans only gave a turn to the name 
in. honour of their own countryman, by whon» 
these cities, were taken. 

Besides the cities.styled Pompean, there were 
pillars named in like manner; which by many 
have been referred to, the same person. But they 
could not have. been. built by him, nor were they 
erected to his memory: as I think we may learn 
from their history. ‘'Fhere are two of this denomi- 
nation still remaining at a great distance from 
each other: both which seem to have been raised 
for a religious purpose. The one stands in Egypt 
at ‘ Alexandria; the other at the extreme point of, 


eee lee fet 


rn eee 


* In insula Pharo. Pliny. 1. 36.c,12. 
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the Thracian Bosporus, where is a communication 
between the Propontis and the antient Euxine sea. 
They seem to be of great antiquity, as their basis 
witnesses at this day: the shaft and superstruc- 
ture is of later date. The pillar at the Bosporus 
stands upon one of the Cyanean rocks: and its 
parts, as we may judge from * Wheeler, betray a 
difference in their era. It was repaired in the 
time of Augustus: and an inscription was added 
by the person who erected the column, and who 
dedicated the whole to that Emperor. 


>DIVO. . CAESARI. AUGUSTO. 
BE >CL, -y ANDIDIUS: . 
L. F CL. ARGENTO... 


We may learn from the inscription, however mu- 
tilated, that this pillar was not the work of 
Pompeius Magnus; nor could itat all relate to his 
history: for the time of its being rebuilt was but 
little removed from the age in which he lived. 
The original work must have therefore been far 
prior. The pillar in Egypt is doubtless the same 
which was built upon the ruins of a former, by 
Sostratus of Cnidos, before. the time of Pompetus : 


* Wheeler’s Travels. p. 207. 
* Wheeler. p. 204. Sandys’s travels. p. 32. 
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so that the name must have been given on another 
account. The inscription is preserved by * Strabo. 


LQZITPATOS KNIAIOZ 
AEZI®ANOT2 
_ MEOIL LOTHPZIN 
~THEP TON 
NAQIZOMENQN. 


The narrow streight into the Euxine sea was a pas- 
sage of difficult navigation. This was the reason, 
that upon each side there were temples and sacred 
‘columns erected to the Deity of the country, in 
order to obtain his assistance. And there is room 
to think, that the pillars and obelisks were made 
use of for beacons, and that every temple was a 
Pharos. They seem to have been erected at the 
entrance of harbours; and upon eminences along 
the coasts in most countries, The pillars of Her- 
cules were of this sort, and undoubtedly for the 
same purpose. They were not built by him; but 
erected to his honour by people who worshipped 
him, and who were called Herculeans.  * Etos yae 
marasov innpke v0 TiWWec dar roreTes opas, xalamep os Puyivos 


Thy snatoa esoay, Thy Ems Tw TropUW xEpErnY, TUEYoV Th 


Re en et eT 


4Strabo. J. 17. p. 1141. 
* Strabo. |. 3. p. 29. 
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Kas o TleAweos DEY OMEVOS TUEYos VT INET AE TH THUTH Oe 
For it was a custom, says Strabo, among the 
antients, to erect this kind of land-marks, such as 
the pillar at Rhegium, near the foot of Italy: 
which is a kind of tower, and was raised by the 
people of Rhegium at the streight where the pas- 
sage was to Sicily. Directly opposite stood another 
building of the same sort, called the tower of 
Pelorus. Such Pillars were by the Iberians styled 
Herculean, because they were sacred to Hercules ; 
under which title they worshipped the chief Deity. 
Some of these were near Gades, and Onoba’, Kar’ 
Ovobav rns IEngsas: others were erected still higher, - 
on the coast of Lusitania. This caused an idle. 
dispute between Eratosthenes, Dicawarchus, and 
7others, in order to determine which were the 
genuine pillars of Hercules: as if they were not 
all equally genuine; all denominated from the 
Deity of the country. Two of the most celebrated 
stood upon each side of the Mediterranean at the 
noted passage called fretum Gaditanum—xere ra 
axeo rz roefue. That on the Mauritanian side was — 
called Abyla, from Ab-El, parens Sol: the other 
in Iberia had the name of * Calpe. This was an 


*Straba. 1.'2. p.. 258: 

7 Strabo. Ibidem. On-Ob. Sol. Pytho. Onoba, regio Solis Py- 
- thonis. | | 

® Strabo calls the African pillar Abyluca; which is commonly 
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obelisk or tower, and a compound. of Ca-Alpe, 
and signifies the house, or cavern of the same ora- 
cular God: for it was built near a cave; and all 
such recesses were esteemed to be oracular. At 
places of this sort mariners used to come on shore 
to make their offerings; and to inquire about the 
success of their voyage. They more especially 
resorted to those towers, and pillars, which stood 
at the entrance of their own havens. Nobody, 
says * Arrian,. will venture to quit his harbour 
without paying due offerings to the Gods, and 
invoking their favour. Helenus in Virgil charges 
/ineas, whatever may be the consequence, not to 
neglect consulting the oracle at Cuma. 


™ Hic tibi ne qua more fuerint dispendia tanti, 
Quamvis increpitent socij, et vi cursus in 
altum 3 
Velavocet, possisque sinus implere secundos, 
Quin adeas vatem, precibusque oracula 
poscas. 


rendered Abila.—Evo: 2 snras vorsraCoy ry Kaaany, “as rnp 
AGvavxz—xrtr. Ibidem. Ab-El-Uc, and Ca-Alpe. 

Calpe is now called Gibel-Tar, or Gibralter: which name re- 
lates to the hill where of old the pillar stood, 

19 — AAA’ &TO Abwevog Ley oudss HVLYNT Hb, pon bucas Tos Oeoss, nae 
Mugananrer ces avrss Condes. Arrian upon Epictetus. 1.3, c. 22. 

* Virgil, 1.3. Aineis. 
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The island Delos was particularly frequented upon 
this account; and the sailors seem to have under- 
gone some severe discipline at the altar of the 
God, in order to obtain his favour. 
MS Aseoin, morvGume, wodvAAite, TIS Of GE vaUTHE 
Eumogos Atyasoso moonrubs ynb Bexon 5 
Ov, BTW Mey ars yes ETITVELET IY NTO, 
Xeeww Dd ovr rayicoy ays, wAoov, wchAw To AciOn 
Oinses eseirravro, xarz war aulis eCnoay, 
| Tow meyav n ceo Cemroy vero mAnynauy sAsk oes 


Pnocousvor— 


O! ever crown'd with altars, ever blest, 

Lovely Asteria, in how high repute 

Stands thy fair temple ’mid the various tribes 

Who ply the dtgean. Though their busi- 
ness claims 3 

Dispatch immedfate ; though the inviting 
gales | 

Ill brook the lingering mariners’ delay: 

Soon as they reach thy soundings, down at 
once | 

Drop the slack sails, and all the naval gear. 

The ship is moord : nor do the crew presume 


i Callimachus. Hymn to Delos. vy. 310. 
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To quit thy sacred limits, ‘till they have 
pass‘d 
A painful penance; with the galling whip 


Lash’d thrice around thine altar. 


This island was greatly esteemed for its sanc- 
tity, and there used to be a wonderful concourse 
of people from all nations continually resorting to 
its temple. The priests, in consequence of.it, had 
hymns composed in almost all languages. It is 
moreover said of the female attendants, that they 
could imitate the speech of various people; and 
were well versed in the histories of foreign parts, 
and of antient times. Homer speaks of these 
extraordinary qualifications as if he had been an 
eye-witness : 

“Toes ds rode eye Gavuo., ore xAos 2mor oAgiTas. 

© Kapa AnAsades, Exarnbererew Segamasvas, | 
“Ass” ETE OY TOWTOV MEV AmoaAwy’ VPYNTWOIY, 
Autig 0 au Antw re, nas Apreus toyeareny, 
Muncajuevcr avdgwy TE TaAMWY, NOE YuvaInor, 
"Yuvov wed, bcryeos de Qua’ avlewaran. 
Tavray do’ cov ecomrey Pwvas, xeb Keopbadrasuy 
Mimerc$as soaos’ pains de KEY HUTOS EXASOY 


Dheyyschas, srw cor uaran Tuvaengev aoidn. 


‘3 Homer. Hymn to Apollo. v. 156. 
Helen is said to have been a mimic of this sort. 
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‘The Delian nymphs, who tend Apollo’s shrine, 
When they begin their tuneful sires first 
praise 
The mighty God of rit to his they join 
Latona’s name, and Artemis, far fam’d 
For her fleet arrows and unerring bow. 
Of heroes next, and heroines, they sing, 
And deeds of antient prowess. Crowds 
around, | 
Of every region, every (ere vast stand 
In mute applause, sooth’d with the pleasing 
lay. 
Vers'd in each art and every power of 
speech, 
The Delians mimick all who come: to them 
All language is familiar: you would think 
The natives spoke of every different clime. 
Such are their winning ways: so sweet their 
song. | . = 
The offerings made at these places used to be of - 
various kinds, but particularly of liba, or cakes, 
which were generally denominated from the tem- «: 
ple where they were presented. A curious inscrip- 
tion to this purpose has been preserved by Spon 
and Wheeler, which belonged to some obelisk or 
temple upon the Thracian Bosporus. It was 
found on the Asiatic side, nearly opposite to the 
Pompean pillar, of which I before took notice. 
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The Deity to whom it was inscribed was the same 
as that above, but called by another title, Aur, 
-and Our, 8; rendered by the Greeks “™ Ovgios ; 
and changed in acceptation so as to refer to an- 
other element. 


 Oueioy ex revmuns rig adnyntnga xadere 
Znvit, AUTH Meorevey isiov ex@eracas. 
Est’ ers Kuaveas divecs Seomos, evbe Moceidwy 
Kapirvroy srrocer xypuoc TH 0 02 Damabore, 
Eire xr’ Aiyois wovrs wrone, vosov Epeuviay 
Netohw, rw dt Barov Waisrn Tope Fouy, 
Tov de yap evevrnrov aes Qeoy Avrimares mos 


LTnTe Pidwy ayallns cuuCoroy evrdroins. y 


Great Urian Jove invoke to be your guide: 

Then spread the sail, and boldly stem the tide. 

Whether the stormy inlet you explore, | 

Where the surge laves the bleak Cyanean 
shore, MS 

Or down the Egean homeward: bend your 
way, 

Still as you pass the wonted tribute pay, 


ls 4" begoy T3 Overs aMEyves ATO Te Boorse cadre ex" yhvovT ces do: 
HANI SO. HOE ES’ SéVOTUTOY Fo Fone t8 Ilovre xarAguevoy, Anon. Dee 
script. Ponti Euxini. 


‘* See Spon. and: Wheeler’s travels. p. 209. 
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An humble cake of meal: for Philo here, 
Antipater’s good son, this shrive did rear, 
A pleasing omen, as you ply the sail, 

And sure prognostic of a prosperous gale, 


The Iapygian promontory had a temple to the 
sane God, whose name by Dionysius 1s rendered 
‘Yeios. | 

- 16 ‘i Re ie > &%& 
Duarar Tnrvyiov taravcpmeva, mero Tesoro 


Tlapparss, “Yess, robs cugeras Adpias adn. 


The more difficult the navigation was, the moré 
places of sanctity were erected upon the coast, 
The Bosporus was esteemed a dangerous pass ; 
and, upon that account, abounded with Cippi, 
and altars. These were originally mounds of 

earth, and sacred to the Sun: upon which ac- 
count they were called Col-On, or altars of that 
Deity. From hence is derived the term Colona, 
and Koawn. It came at last to denote any nees or 
foreland; but was originally the name of a sacred 
hill, and of the pillar which was placed upon it. 
To say the truth, there was of old hardly any 
headland but what had its temple or altar. ‘The 
Bosporus, in particular, had numbers of them by 


*® Dionysius seginyns. v. 380. 
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way of sea-marks, as well as for sacred purposes: 
and there were many upon the coast of Greece. 
Hence Apollonius says of the Argonauts : 


7 Hes d¢ VITO OMEVOLT HY Afw avereare xorwrn. 
_ In another place of the Bosporus— 


 Daivevas NECOEY 5 OfLO Boorogz, NOE KOAWY AE 
Mucins. 
_ The like occurs in the Orphic Argonauts, where 
Releus is pointing out the habitation of the Cen- 
taur Chiron: ° ae | 


. 
> O orrot, abgerre cxomins mezyovta xorwvor, 
Mecow evs menus xaracxov, eva de Xereoy 


Noes evi omnavyyt, dinasoraros Kevravewy 


These Colone were sacred to the Apollo of 
Greece ; and, as they were sea-marks and bea- 


*7 Apollonius Rhodius. 1.1. v. 601. 
#8 Ibid. 11. v. 1114, 
In another place, 
Ovra te Biboywy avery wreatiocaro yain, 
Mec ET PnCars. WeoKoes, gTHowEeAoy Te Korwyns. 
Apollon. Rkod. 1. 2. v. 79@. 
*° Orphic Argonaut. v. 575. 2 
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cons, which stood on eminences near the mouths 
of rivers, and at the entrances of harbours, it 
caused them to be called wea, ovgex, and depos. 
Homer gives a beautiful description of such hills. 
and headlands, and of the sea-coast projected in. 
a beautiful landscape beneath, when, in some ra- 
vishing poetry, he makes all these places rejoice 
at the birth of Apollo: 


—* Tacas ds cxomias Tor adov, xa mewoves axoos 
‘Yinawy ogewy, moramor 0 ara de meogeovres, 


Autait’ 816 ada HENA MEV GL, Abtneves TE SaAaocons. 


In that happy hour 
The lofty cliffs, that overlook the main, 
And the high summits of the towering hills, 
Shouted in triumph: down the rivers ran 
In pleasing murmurs to the distant deep. 
The shelves, the shores, the inlets of the sea, 
Witness'd uncommon gladness. 
Apollo, from this circumstance, was often called 
sraxtioc, or the tutelary God of the coast; and 
had particular offerings upon that account. 


»° Homer’s Hymn to Apolle. | 
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a1 ee: a ” his 
7" Tesopare  apapevos WOOTUVO [LEY LED Nur 


Znvi Tavompaww, xas eraurio AmrorAov. 


It was not only upon rocks and eminences that 
these Cippi and Obelisks were placed by the an- 
tients: they were to be found in their temples, 
where for many ages a rude stock or stone served 
for a representation of the Deity. They were 
sometimes quite shapeless, but generally of a co- 
nical figure; of which we meet with many instan- 
ces. Clemens Alexandrinus takes notice of this 
kind of * worship: and Pausanias, in describing 
the temple of Herculés at Hyettus in * Beotia, 


** Orphic Argonaut. v. 1295. 
Sophocles calls the sea coast regaCwpso¢ axrn, from the num- 
bers of altars. Q&dipus Tyrannus. v. 193. 
The like province was attributed to the supposed sister of Apollo, 
Diana: Jupiter tells her— 
HLS Lev Qeyvseees 
Econ nob Aswevicory eriono 7s. 
And, in another place : 
Tets dexae ros mtorAEb ec web bu Eve Tlueyer om acou. 
Callimachus. Hymn to Diana. 
Tlotvia, Mevuyin, Asnevornore, yews, Picasa. Ibid. v. 259. 
5 Ileuy ye ovy aexpsCwbnvors TAS THY KYLAULATWY TVECES, KbovaS t-avTES 
$s wahator ecsCoy TYTEs, ws KPideupare re Gex. Clemens Alexand. 
1. p.418. | 


—-Ovto¢ ous ayaruaros cvv TEXIN, Abe oe “CYS KOM TO Hey mor. 


Paysan. 1.9. p. 757. 


ee ee Oe Oe ee ee ee ee ee 
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tells us, that there was no statue in it, nor any 
work of art, but merely a rude stone, after the 
manner of the first ages. Tertullian gives a like 
description of Ceres and Pallas. Pallas Attica, et. 
Ceres * Phrygia—que sine efligie, rudi palo, et 
informi specie prostant. Juno of Samos was little 
better than a * post. It sometimes happens that 
aged trees bear a faint likeness to the human 
fabric: roots, likewise, and sprays, are often so 
fantastic in their evolutions, as to betray a remote 
resemblance. The antients seem to have taken 
advantage of this fancied similitude, which they 
improved by a little art; and their first effort 
towards imagery was from these rude and rotten 
materials, Apollonius Rhodius, in his account of 
the Argonauts, gives a description of a monument 
of this sort, which was by them erected in a dark 
grove, upon a mountainous part of * Bithynia. 
They raised an altar of rough stones, and placed 
near it an image of Rhea, which they formed from 
an arm or stump of an old vine. 


Also of the Thespians: Kas eQiosy wyarpcc werasoraror ecw a eryos 
Aibos. ‘p. 761. : 
“4 Tertullian adversus Gentes. 1.1. ¢. 12. 


73 Kas vo ey Lapses “Hpac MOTEoy HP TAYE. Clementis Cohort. 
. 
p. 40. 
*° Apolionius Rhodius. 1.1. v. L117. p. 115. 
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Eoxe oe th siPagov SUMS AMTEAL, EVTPEDOV vAn 
TIeoyvu yegavdovov, To rev enTamov Oem wEAoITe 
Auspovos xperns tegov Coeras* eFere 0 Agus 
Evnocpwsg, war on pv ex oxgvoevTs Koawva 
Idouoay, Qutyorrsy emnoepes anporarnori® 

“As pot TE TUT HWY TOVUTEPTATAL EPPICWYTO 

Bopov d av reeados recep uVnVEDY, apps de QuAAass 
Lrelbap-evor dpuivores Junrrorsms eerovro. 


A dry and wither'd branch, by time impaird, 
Hung from an ample and an aged vine, 
_Low bending to the earth: the warriors axe 
Lopt it at once from the parental stem. 

This as asacred relick was consigned 

To Argus’ hands, an image meet to frame 

Of Rhea, dread Divinity, who ruled 

Over Bithynia’s mountains. With rude art 

He smooth’d and fashion’d it in homely guise. 
Then on a high and lonely promontory 

Rear’d it amid a tall and stately grove 

Of antient beeches. Next of stones unwrought 
They raise an altar ; and with boughs of oak 
Soft wreaths of foliage weave to. deck it. 


round. 
Then to their rites they turn, and vows per- 
~ form. e 


The same circumstance is mentioned in the Orphic 
1 . 
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Argonautics*?; where the poet speaks of lhe 
and the vine branch:. 


ApQimrAaxes Eevos 

Aumerg avarias ofes amexeore ordnow, 

EZeoce 0 emisapmevws, 
_ The Amazonians were a very antient people, 
who worshipped their provincial Deity under the: 
character of a female, and by the titles of Artemis, 
Oupis, Hippa. They first built a temple at 
Ephesus; and according to Callimachus * the 
image of the Goddess was formed of the stump of 
a beech tree. 


Zor nar Auaovides mores emiflupnrerpas 
_, Ex xore wappadin Egece Coeras idpucayre 
 Onyy veo meeuvy, Terecev Je ros tegov ‘IaTw’ 


\? 9 fn 
Auras 0, Ours avacca, TEE OVAL WENTAVTO. 


Instead of an image made of a stump, the poet 
Dionysius supposes a temple to have been built 
beneath the trunk of a decayed tree. 


*7 Orphic Argonaut. v. 605. 
Pliny, 1. 16, mentions simulacrum vitigineum. 
*® Callimachus. Hymn to Diana. v. 237. 
eg Tleepyov—seren¢06, Caasoc, wav erluuce devdoe ro yngnonoy’ % Te 
eumehs Tos Tn yn weeuvov: Hesychius. 
| Ugsunacas, exerGwous, Ibidern, 
z 2 
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Evoa O«n TrOTE VYOV AuaCovides TETUYN OVTO 


Veuve vmo mredens, Teeiwoioy avdoacr Pauyo. V. 827. | 


It is observable, that the Chinese, as well as the 
people of Japan, still retain something of this 
custom. When they meet with an uncouth root, 
or spray of a tree, they humour the extravagance: 
and, by the addition of a face, give it the look of 
a Joss or Bonzee, just as fancy directs them. 


sonages, though confounded by the Grecians : 
indeed the titles of all those, who were originally 
styled Baalim, are blended together. This tree 
had therefore the name of Ampel, which the 
Greeks rendered Aueros, from the Sun, Ham, 
whose peculiar plant it was. This title is the 
same as Omphel before mentioned, and relates to 


the oracular Deity of the Pagan world; under - 
which character Ham was principally alluded to. — 
The Egyptian and Asiatic Greeks had some im- 


perfect traditions about Ham, and Chus: the 
latter of which they esteemed Bacchus. And as 
the term Ampelus did not primarily relate to the 


vine, but was a sacred name transferred from the — 


Deity, they had some notion of this circumstance: 
but as it was their custom out of every title to 
form a new personage, they have supposed 


: 


The vine was esteemed sacred both to Dionusus, — 
and Bacchus; for they were two different per- 


- 


4 
; 
1 
| 
| 
| 
4 
: 


. 
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Ampelus to have been a youth of great beauty, 
and one whom Bacchus particularly favoured. 
tence Nonnus introduces the former begging of 
Selene not to envy him this happiness. 


°° Man oboverns, ors Bansgos sunv QiroTara puvAwees. 


“¢ 
Orts veo yevorrnv, ort xaos DsAros sims Ava, 


The worship of Ham was introduced by the 
Amonians in Phrygia and Asia Minor: and in 
those parts the Poet makes Ampelus chiefly con- 
versant, 


Hoy yuo Doevyins Ure deroads 42006 afugwy 


Apmenos neEnto veoroepes epvos eowruy. 


He speaks of his bathing in the waters, and 
_ rising with fresh beauty from the stream, like the 
_ morning star from the ocean, 


*Tlaxtwrw mops ual ov Teov TEAGS, OMew Pavel 
Apmenos aYTEAAWY, are Pus poeos— 


Koopnoes c£0 xxAAOS cAaY Taxtwrsoy vdwe, 


In all these instances there are allusions to a 


3° Nonni Dionysiaca. |. xi. p. 306. 
3* Nonni Dion. 1. x. p. 278. 
 Nonni Dion. }. xi. pe 296. 

vy ; 
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history, which will hereafter be fully discussed. 
Ovid seetns to make Ampelus a native of Thrace; 
and supposes him to have béen the son of a satyr 
by one ot the nymphs in that country: | 


3 Ampelon mtonsum, Satyro Nymphaque creatum, 
Fertur in. Ismariis Bacchus amasse jugis. 


But however they may have mistaken this per- 
sonage, itis certain that in early times he was well 


known, and highly reverenced.. Hence wherever — 


the Amonians settled, the name of Ampelus will 
occur: and many places will be found to have 
been denominated from the worship of the Deity 


under this sacred title. We learn from Stephanus | 


Byzantinus, “that, according to [ecate@us, in his 
Europa, Ampelus was the name of a city in Liguria. 
There was likewise a promontory in the district of 
Torone called Ampelus: alike promontory in Samos: 
another in Cyrene. Agretas mentions two cities 
there, anupper, and a lower, of that name. There 


#3 Ovids Fast. 1. 3.. v.. 409, 

=e AUTEA0s, Tors Tho Asyusimns® "Exerasog £y Evgwmn’ 'ob Or nee 
Togwyarwy Aumrenos AEyanEevn® EXb “OCs eT Epa nek THS Las" “xaeb HAAN Ev 
Kupnyn. — Ayeorras d: dvo Wore Duos, THY ey ayw, Thy Oe KAT" ESb Os 
ner IraerAras angels xO Any. Steph. Byzant. : 

Kaarciras psy ouv nab exper Tig ApweAos. Strabo of Samos. I. 14. 


p. O44, 


Saat stein 


eS I OS eno el CE See 


SOS Ae Oe eT ee re ee ee See 


ee ee 
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was likewise a harbour in Italy so called. We 
read of a city * Ampeloéssa in Syria, and a nation 
i Lybia called Ampeliote : Aumerrwros de eQvos AsEuns. 
Suidas. Also, Ampelona in Arabia; and a pro- 
montory, Ampelusia, near Tingis, in Mauritania. 
In all these places, however distant, the Amonians 
had made settlements. Over against the island 
Samos stood the sacred promontory, Mycale, in 
Ionia. This, too, was called Ampelus, according 
to Hesychius, as the passage is happily altered by 
Albertus and others. Atrédos, PNK KN, KeE Coxe 
Muxadns, nyovr o¢zs. From the words nyovv oezs one 
might infer, that Ampelus was no uncommon 
name for a mountain in general: so far is certain, 
that many such were so denominated: which 
name could not relate to xpedcs, the vine; but 
they were so called from the Deity to whom they 
were sacred. Many of these places were barren 


crags, and rocks of the sea, ill suited to the cul- 
* 


35 Ampelusia, called Kwrrns axpov. Ptolemy. 1.4. so named 
according to Strabo wo Kwrewy, or Kwtatwy, not far from a city 
Zilis, and Cota.. See Pliny, 1.5.0c.1. . 

Promontorium Oceani extimum Ampelusia. Pliny. 1.5. ¢. 1. 

Ampelona. Pliny. 1.6. ¢. 28. 

3° Noro AUMEAB anENS smb Kavareainy Lxpive Herodotus. 1. 7. 
Cis: 
~ Aumedos axga, in Crete, Ptolemy. See Pliny. 1.4, ¢. 12. 
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tivation of the 7 vine. And not only eminences 
were so called, but the strand and shores, also, 
for the same reason: because here, too, were 
altars and pillars to this God. Hence we read in 
Hesychius : Apreros — asyharos — Kuonyassors arysaros. 
By Ampelus is signified the sea shore; or Ampe- 
lus, among the people of Cyrene, signifies the sea 
shore. 

From what has been said, we may be assured 
that Ampelus and Omphalus were the same term 
originally, however varied afterwards and diffe- 
rently appropriated. They are each a compound 
from Omphe, and relate to the oracular Deity. 
Ampelus, at Mycale, in Ionia, was confessedly 
so denominated from its being a sacred * place, 
and abounding with waters; by which, people 
who drank them were supposed to be ‘inspired. 
They are mentioned in an antient oracle quoted 
by Eusebius 22: Ey Arduay yvarars Muxadrngsoy EN@QEON 
vJwe. I have mentioned that all fountains were 
esteemed sacred, but especially those which had 


37 In Samos was Ayreros LEG” ESE Os ex evosvos. Strabo. 1. 1+ 
p. 944. : | 
Some places were called more simply Ampe. 
See Herodotus of Ampi in the Persian Gulf, 1. 6. c. 20. 
Aprn of Tzetzes. See Cellarius. 
33 Muxaang weroy igor. Herodotus. 11. c. 148. 
$° Prep, Evan, jhe 5,.t¢. 10. | | 
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any preternatural quality, and abounded with 
exhalations, It was an universal notion that a 
divine energy proceeded from these effluvia, and 
that the persons who resided in their vicinity were 
gifted with a prophetic quality. Fountains of © 
this nature, from the divine influence with which 
they were supposed to. abound, the Amonians 
styled Ain Omphe, sive fontes Oraculi. These 
terms, which denoted the fountain of the pro- 
phetic God, the Greeks contracted to Nuuon, a 
Nymph; and supposed such a person to be an 
inferior Goddess, who presided over waters. Hot 
springs were-imagined to be more immediately 
under the inspection of the nymphs: whence 
Pindar styles such fountains, * @eou.a Nuupav Agrew. 
‘The temple of the Nymphe Ionides, in Arcadia, 
stood close to a fountain of great “efficacy. The 
term Nympha will be found always to have a re- 
ference to * water. There was in the same region 


4° Pindar. Olymp. Ode 12. 
Noupdas eros evtw Qeewss.. Artemidorus Oneirocrit. ].2. ¢. 23. 
i NupQwy essy tegoy iia TH WHY N.——-ABOlLEVOSS Oe ey TH BHYN KeaTWY 
TE Esk xa GAYnLaTuY wavTwr iauere, Pansanias. 1.6. p- 510, 
““Nopina, and Avrea, are put by Hesychius as synonymous. 
Omnibus aquis Nymphe sunt presidentes. Servius upon Vir- 
gil. Eclog. 1. 
_ Thetis was styled Nympha, merely because she was supposed 
to be water. Thetidem dici voluerunt aquam, unde et Nymphe 
‘dicta est. Fulgentij Mytholog. c. viii. p. 720. 
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of the Peloponnesus a place called Nuwoas, Nym- 
phas ; which was undoubtedly so named from its 
hot springs: 3 Keropperras yoo Wdari—Nupgaus: for 
Nymphas—abounded with waters, Another name 
for these places was Ain-Ades, the fountain of 
Ades, or the Sun; which, in like manner, was 
changed to Naiades, Naiades, a species of Deities 
ef the same class. Fountains of bitumen, in Su- 
siana and Babylonia, were called Ain-Aptha, the 
fountains of Aptha, the God of fire; which by 


the Greeks was rendered Naptha, a name given 


to bitumen. As they changed Ain Omphe to 


*3 Pausanias. I. 8. p. 670. 
Young women were, by the later Greeks, and by the Romans, 


gtyled Nymphe ; but improperly. Nympha vox, Gracorum 
Nuwpa, non futt ab origine Virgini sive Puellz propria: sed so- 
fumniodo partem corporis denotabat. Agyptijs, sicut omnia 
animalia, lapides, frutices, atque herbas, ita omne membrum 
atque omnia corporis humani loca, aliquo dei titulo mos fuit de- 
notare. Hine cor nuncupabant Ath, uterum Mathyr, vel Me- 
ther: ct fontem feemineum, sicut et alios fontes, nomine Ain 
Omphe, Grace wypn, insignibant: quod ab Hgyptijs ad Grecos 
derivatum est.—Hine legimus, Noudy wnyn, was veoyoas yun, VUjA~ 
Ony Oe RHABTS UTA. Suidas. 

lee Abyvasos n £3 Aros UNTNE, Nouudn. Ibidem. 

44 Naptha is called Apthas by Simplicias in Categoric. Aristo- 
telis. Kas 6 AQ0as deyeracs moppwey T8 TvEds esos. - The same by 
Gregory Nyssen Is contracted, and called, after the Ionic man- 
ner, Obn¢2 woweg 6 norepevos @ono eLawrveras, Liber de anima. 
On which account these writers are blamed by the learned Vale- 


Pon Tae ee enc ace al a ee NS lt ill ce ccna 


Lona Sle ee ane! in il eee mer, 


Pca: Siler 
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Numpha, a Goddess, they accordingly denomi- 
nated the place itself Nuvo, Nympheum: and 
wherever a place occurs of that name, there will 
be found something particular in its circumstan- 
ces. Weare told by “ Pliny that the river Tigris, 
being stopped in its course by the mountains of 
Taurus, loses itself under ground, and rises again 
on the other side at Nymphzum. According to 
Marcellinus, it seems to be at Nympheum that 
it sinks into the earth. Be it as it may, this, 
he tells us, is the plece where that fiery mat- 
ter called naptha issued: from whence, un- 
doubtedly, the place had its name. “ Bitumen 
nascitur prope lacum Sosingitem, cujus alveo 
Tigris voratus, fluensque subterraneus, procursis 
spatiis longis, emergit. Hic et Naptha gignitur 
specie picea. In his pagis hiatus conspicitur terre, 
unde halitus lethalis exsurgens, quodcunque ani- 


TE OE RS LACT 


sius. They are, however, guilty of no mistake; only use the 
word out of composition. Ain-Aptha, contracted Naptha, was. 
properly the fountain itself: the matter which proceeded from it 
was styled Apthas, Pthas, and Puha. It was one of the titles of 
the God of fire, called Apha-Astus, the Hephastus of the Greeks; 
to whom this inflammable substance was sacred. 

See Valesij note in Amm. Marcellinum. |. 23. p. 285. 

Epirus was denominated from the worship of fire, and one of 
its rivers was called the Aphas. 

4 Pliay. le8iyrp.. 353. 

4° Marcellinus. 1. 23. p. 285. 
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mal prope consistit, odore gravi consumit. There 
was an island of the like nature at the mouth of 
the river Indus, which was sacred to the Sun, and 
styled Cubile *7 Nympharum : in qua nullum non 
animal absumitur. In Athamania was a temple 
of the Nymphs, or “* Nympheum; and near it a 
fountain of fire, which consumed things brought 
near to it. Hard by Apollonia was an eruption of 
bituminous matter, like that in Assyria: and this 
too was named *” Nymphwum. The same author 
(Strabo) mentions, that.in Seleucia, styled Pieria, 
there was a hike bituminous eruption, taken notice 
of by Posidontus; and that it was called Ampe- 
litis: °° Tay Awredirny yay aroarrudn, Ty ev Dedevncnn 
tH Tliseie peruArcvowevny. The hot streams, and 
poisonous effluvia near Puteoli and lake Avernus 
are well known. It was esteemed a place of great 
sanctity ; and people of a prophetic character are 


47 Pliny. }. 6. p. 326. 

#8 Strabo. 1.7. p.487. See Antigoni Carystii Mirabilia. p. 163. 

49 Ey ™ Xwee Tav ArrorAuviaTuy xarerTar Tr NuuPasoy weTee Of ES 
mye avadioaca* ta autn dF xpnvas pexcr xrrvees Acdaarres. Strabo. 
1.7. p. 487. 

°° Strabo. Ibidem. 1. 7. p. 487. He supposes that it was called 
Ampelitis from apzeros, the vine: because its waters were good 
to kill vermin, Axos Tn Pb ererwons UTES. A far fetched ety- 
mology. Neither Strabo, nor Posidonius, whom he quotes, 
sonsiders that the term is of Syriac original. 
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said to have here resided. Here was a * Nym- 
pheum, supposed to have been an oracular temple. 
There was a method of divination at Rome, men- 
tioned by * Dion Cassius, in which people formed 
their judgment of future events from the steam of 
lighted frankincense. ‘The terms of inquiry were 
remarkable: for their curiosity was indulged in 
respect to every future contingency, excepting 
death and marriage. The place of divination was 
here too called * Nympheum. Pausanias takes 
notice ofa cavern near Platea, which was sacred 
to the Nymphs of Citheron: ‘Yree ds rng xogvens, 
EO “1 Tov Cupar WOWVT As, WEVTE TE MAAC KOE Jeno, UIT OK Ob 
“ rabevrs cade NYM@QN ssi ayrgoy Kibasewnday— 
MANTEYTEZSOAI Je TUS Nupgaes 70 pK abov aurogs Ey EH 
aoyos. We find that the Nymphs of this place had 
been of old prophetic. Evagrius mentions a 
splendid building at Antioch called Nympheum, 
remarkable “ Nawarwy wasry, for the advantage of 
its waters. ‘There was a Nympheum at Rome 
mentioned by Marcellinus. * Septemzodium cele- 
brem locum, ubi Nympheum Marcus condidit 
Imperator. Here were the Therme Antoniane. 


5¥ Philostrati vita Apollonii. 1. 8. c. 4. p. 416. 

52 Dionis Historia Romana. Johannis Rosin: Antiq. |. 3. ¢. 11. 
53 Pausanias. 1. 9. p. 718. 

o*' Eveprius. 1m, <e. 12: 

$5 Marcellinus. 1.15. ¢.7. p. 68. 
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As from Ain Ompha came Nympha; so from Al 
Ompha was derived Lympha.. ‘This differed from 
Aqua, or commen water, as being of a sacred and 
prophetic nature. The antients thought, that all 
mad persons were gifted with divination; and 
they were in consequence of it styled Lymphati. 

From what has preceded, we may perceive that 
there once existed a wonderful resemblance in the 
rites, customs, and terms of worship, among na- 
tions widely separated. Of this, as I proceed, 
many instances will be continually preduced. I 
have already mentioned that this similitude in 
terms, and the religious system, which was so 
widely propagated, were owing to one great 
family, who spread themselves almost universally. 
Their colonies went abroad under the sanction and 
direction of their priests; and carried with them 
both the rites and the records of their country. 
Celsus took notice of this; and thought that 
people payed too little attention to memorials of 
this nature. He mentions particularly the oracular 
temples at Dodona, at Delphi, at Claros, with 
those of the Branchidz and Amonians: at the 
same time passing over many other places, from 
whose priests and votaries the whole earth seemed 
to have been peopled”. To joey UrO TNS Tusa, n 

© Celsus apud Originem. |. 7. p. 333. : 
See also Plutarch. de Oraculorum defectu. 
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Awduviwy, 1 Kanes, 1 ev Beayxsduss, n ev Aumwvos, ume 
fverwy Te aAAWY Qeomeorwy WEOELQNIKEV Ce, ve toy EW LEMS TOO Oe 
yn norwxsodn, THUTH prey OUdEVE Aoyw ribevrat. As colo- 
nies went abroad under the influence and direction | 
of their tutelary Deities; those Deities were styled — 
‘Hysuoves, and Aeynyeras: and the colony was de- 
nominated from some sacred title of the God. A 
colony was planted at Miletus; of which the con- 
ducting Deity was Diana.  *” Ze yae woinouro Nnreue 
“Hyemovny. This Goddess 18 styled TOMVTTOASS, be- 
cause this office was particularly ascribed to her: 
and she had many places under her patronage. 

_ Jupiter accordingly tells her: 


SB Tore dene Tos wroAsebom, “AI BM Eve Wuptyo OTATTH. 
42 ee by 


Thrice ten fair cities shall your portion be, 
And many a stately tower. 


Apollo likewise was called Oirisns and Agymyerns, _. 
from being the supposed founder of cities ; which 
were generally built in consequence of some 
oracle. 


57 Callimachus. Hymn to Diana. v. 226, 
38 Callimachus. ibid. v. 33. 


Thorac ds Evry worsas. 
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9 DoE J” eomopevos woreas duemerencavro 
AWowroi* Dobos yap aes rorsecos QsAndes 
KriComevass’ autos de Qeuesrse Doslos vpasves. 


‘Tis through Apollo’s tutelary aid, 

That men go forth to regions far remote, 
And cities found: Apollo ever joys 

In founding cities, 


What colony, says ° Cicero, did Greece ever send 


into Aitolia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily or Italy, without 


having first consulted about every circumstance 
relative to it, either at Delphi, or Dodona, or at 
the oracle of Ammon. And Lucian speaks to the 
same purpose. °F Oure TOAEKS wurov, Bde TELN ER ERIE 
EaArorro Wey ay on mae Moavrew axeras EUUS Oh. 
People would not venture to build cities, nor ecen 
raise the walls, till they had made proper inquiry 
among those, who were prophetically gifted, about 
the success of their operations. 


*°Callimachus. Hymn to Apollo. v. 56. 
©° Cicero de Divinatio.' |. 1. 


** Lucian. Astrolog. y. 1. p. 993. 


ee 
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PATOR AND PATRA. 


I CANNOT help thinking that the word rarng, 
pater, when used in the religious addresses of the 
Greeks and Romans, meant not, as is supposed, 
a father, or parent ; ;. but related to the divine 
‘influence of the Deity, called, by the people of 
the east, Pator, as I have *shewn. From hence 
I should infer, that two words, originally very’ 
distinct, have been rendered one and the * same, 
The word pater, in the common acceptation, 
_might be applicable to Saturn; for he was sup- 
posed to have been the father of all the Gods, 

and was therefore so entitled by the antient poet 
Sulpitius. 


7 


* See in the former treatise, inscribed Ox@n. 

* Are not all the names which relate to the different stages of 
manhood, as well as to family cognation, taken from the titles of 
priests, which were originally used in temples; such as Pater, 
Vir, Virgo, Puer, Mater, Matrona, .Patronus, Frater, Soror, 
AdsApos, Keges ? 
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3 Jane pater, Jane tuens, Dive biceps, biformis, 
O! cate rerum sator; O! principium Deorum. 


But, when it became a title, which was bestowed 
upon Gods of every denomination, it made Jupiter 
animadvert with some warmth upon the impro- 
priety, if we may credit Lucilius: 


41t nenio sit nostrum, quin pater optimus Di- 
vém est: wee 

~ UtNeptunus pater, Liber, Saturnus pater, Mars, 

Janus, Quirinus, pater, omnes dicamur ad 


unum. 


And not only the Gods, but the Hierophante, in 
most temples ; and those priests, in particular, 
who were occupied in the celebration of myste- 
ries, were styled Patres: so that it was undoubt- 
edly a religious term imported from Egypt, the 
same as Pator, and Patora, before mentioned. I 


have taken notice, that the Patere of Curtius were 


the priests of Hamon: but that writer was unac- 
quainted with the true meaning of the word, as 
well as with the pronunciation, which seems to 


3 Verses from an antient Choriambie poem, which are quoted — 


by Perentianus Maurus de Metris. 
4 Lucilii Fragment@ 
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have been penultima product&. The worship of 
Ham, or the Sun, as it was the most antient, so 
it was the most universal, of any in the world. 
It was at first the prevailing religion of Greece, 
and was propagated over all the sea coast of 
Europe; whence it extended itself into the inland 
provinces. It was established in Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; and was the original religion of this island, 
which the Druids in aftertimes adopted. That it 
went high in the north is evident from Ausonius, 
who takes notice of its existing in his time. He 
had relations, who were priests of this order and 
denomination; and who are, on that account, 

complimented iy him, in his ode to Attius Patera 
euager | 


Tu Boiocassis stirpe Tiaidasen satus, 
Si fama non fallat fidem, 

Beleni sacratum ducis e templo g oenus, 
Et inde vobis nomina, — 

Tibi Patera: sic ministros nuncupant 
Apollinares Mystici, 

Fratri, Patrique nomen a Phebo iin: 
Natoque de Delphis tuo. 


> Ode of Ausonius to Attius Patera Rhetor in Professorum Bur- 
digalensium commemoratione. Ode 10. 
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! 


He mentions, that this worship prevailed par- 
ticularly in Armorica ; of which country his rela- 
tions were natives. 


© Nec reticebo Senem, ~ 
Nomine Pheebicium, 
Qui Beleni Addituus, 
Stirpe satus Druidim, 
Gentis Armorice. 


Belin, the Deity of whom he speaks, was the same 
as 7 Bel and Balen, of Babylonia and Canaan ; the 
Orus and Apollo of other nations. Herodian takes 
notice of his being worshipped by the people of 
Aquileia ; and says, that they called him Bel, 
and paid great reverence, esteeming him the same 
as ° Apollo. oe, 

The true name of the Amonian priests I have 
shewn to have been Petor, or Pator; and the in- 
strument which they held in their hands was 
styled Petaurum. They used to dance round a 


© Ausonius. Ode 4. 

7 He is called Balen Si Aschylus. Perse. p. 156. Baany, 
HOY, C60G Baany. 

5 Bea Ox HONBT I; FET e' ceeuce oF UmEeDUWS, Amronawuc esvees eOerovres. 
Herodian. 1. 8. of the Aquileians, 

Inscriptio vetus Aquileia reperta. APOLLINI, BELENO. 
©. AQUILETENS. FELIX. 
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large fire, in honour of the Sun, whose orbit they 
affected to describe. At the same time they ex- 
hibited other feats of activity, to amuse the vota- 
ries who. resorted to their temples. This dance 
was sometimes performed in armour, especially in 
Crete: and, being called Pyrrhic, was supposed 
to have been so named from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. But, when was he in Crete? Besides, 
— it is said to have been practised by the Argonautic 
heroes before his time. It was a religious dance, 

denominated from fire, with which it was accom- 
panied. 


9 Augs ds Jcsomevoss sueUY XOOY ESNTaAVTO, 
Kaarov Inwasnov', Inaimova DosCov 


Med rromevor. 


It was originally an Egyptian dance, in honour of 
Hermes, and practised by the Patare, or Priests, 
In some places it was esteemed a martial exercise, 
and exhibited by persons in armour, who gave it 
the name of Betarmus. We have an instance of 
it in the same poet : 


*° Auvdis de veos Opgnos avwyn 
AnaseovTes Buraguov evoTrAsoy ooyneayrd, 
Kas canea Espero vrexturoy. 

° Apollonius Rhodius. Argonautic. 1.2. vy. 703. 


* TIbidem. 1.1. v. 1135. 
] 
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Bnrwewos, Betarmus, was a name given to the dance, 
from the temple of the Deity where it was pro- 
bably first practised. It is a compound of Bet 
Armes, or Armon, ealled, more properly, Hermes, 
and Hermon. Bet, and Beth, among the Amo- 
nians, denoted a temple. There is reason to think 
that the circular dances of the Dervises, all over 
the east, are remains of these antient customs. 
In the first ages this exercise was esteemed a reli- 
gious rite, and performed by people of the temple 
where it was exhibited: but, in aftertimes, the 
same feats were imitated by rope-dancers and va- 
grants, called Petauriste, and Petauristarii; who 
made use of a kind of pole, styled petaurum. 
—Of these the Roman writers make frequent 
mention; and their feats are alluded to by 
Juvenal : 


* An magis oblectant animum jactata petauro 
Corpora, quique solent rectum descendere funem? 


Manilius likewise gives an account of this people, 
and their activity; wherein may. be observed 
some remains of the original institution : 


* Ad numeros‘etiam ille ciet cognata per artem 
Corpora, que valido saliunt excussa petauro : 


ae ler elle ne 


™ Juvenal. Sat. 14. v. 265. #2 Maniliusy daid. Vv. 454. 
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Membraque per flammas iN emmissa fla- 
grantes, | | 

Delphindmque suo per inane imitantia motu, 

Et viduata volant pennis, et in aere ludunt.. 


I have shewn, that the Paterz, or Priests, were 
so denominated from the Deity styled Pator; 
whose shrines were named Patera, and Petora. 
They were oracular temples of the Sun ; which in 
_ aftertimes were called Petra, and ascribed to other 

Gods. Many of them for the sake of mariners 
were erected upon rocks, and eminences near the 
sea: hence the term werpx, petra, came at length to 
signify any rock or stone, and to be in a manner 
confined to that meaning. But in thie first ages it 
was ever taken in a religious sense ; and related to 
the shrines of Osiris, or the Sun, and to the oracles, 
which were supposed to be there exhibited. Thus 
Olympus near Pisa, though no rock, but a huge 
mound, or hill ( i Tlees yao tov Koovsoy AODON ayerces 
zu Orvumie) was of old termed Petra, as relating to 
oracular influence. Hence Pindar, speaking of 


*3 Phavorinus. 
“H Odvpmrie mewtoy Keoviog AoPag tAeyeTo. Scholia in Lyco- 
-phron. v. 42. | 
Dwrne dliwedes Zev, Keovoy re varwy AoPor, Pindar, Olymp. 
Ode 5. p. 43, 
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-Tamus, who was supposed to have been conducted 
by Apollo to Olympia, says, that they both came te 
the Petra Elibatos upon the lofty Cronian mount : 
there Apollo bestowed upon Lamus a double portion 
of prophetic knowledge. 


4 'Tnovro d° upndovo TMerewy 
Adibare Keovs, 
> Ey? os wrace Onocueoy. 


Aidujroy MANTOZXYNAS. 


The word Hai:€eros, Elibatos, was a favourite term 
with Homer, and: other poets; and is uniformly 
joined with Petra. They do not seem to have 
known the purport. of it; yet they adhere to it 
religiously, and introduce it wherever they have 
an opportunity. Haiéaros is an. Amonian com- 
pound of Eli-Bat, and signifies solis domus, vel 
*templum. It was the name of the temple, and 
specified the Deity there worshipped. In like 
manner the word Petra had in great measure lost 
its meaning; yet it is wonderful to observe how 
industriously it is introduced by writers, when 


*4 Pindar. Olympic Ode 6. p. 52. 

Apollo was the same as Iamus; whose priests were the lamide, 
the most antient order in Greece. 

*5 It is a word of Amonian original, analogous to Eliza-bet, 
_ Bet-Armus, Bet-Tumus in India, Phainobeth in Egypt. 
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they speak of sacred and oracular places. Lyco- 
phron calis the temple at Elis ® Acveay Moamidos 
wereov: and the Pytho at Delphi is by Pindar 
styled Petraéssa: ‘7 Ewe: Tleremeooas shavvwy ier’ ex 
Mvdwvos. Orchomenos was a place of great an- 
tiquity; and the natives are said to have. wor- 
shipped Petra, which were supposed to have fallen 
from ™ heaven. At Athens in the Acropolis was a 
sacred cavern, which was called Petre Macra, 
Petre Cecropiz. 


9 Anse rosy, oicba Kexpomsac werous 
b) ? 


TleocPoppev avreov, as Mangas xinanonopesy, 


I have shewn that people of old made use of 
caverns for places of worship: hence this at Athens 
had the name of Petra, or temple. *° It is said of 
Ceres, that after she had wandered over the whole 
earth, she at last reposed herself upon a stone at 
Eleusis. They in like manner at Delphi shewed 
the petra, upon which the Sibyl Herophile at het 


fae SG ROR ORC ALO ACCC LA IO CA LL LC 


*6 TL ycophron. v. 159. here they sacrificed Za OnGpsy. 

*7 Pindar. Olymp. Ode 6. p. 51. | 

a Tas paev My WET ERS ceCecs TE LOATH, HAE Te Eveox”Aes Pacsy LUTGE 
mwecew ex Te oveava, Pausanias. |. 9. p. 736. 

19 Ruripides in Jone, v. 935.- See Radicals, p. 85. Macar. 

9 Clemens Alexand. Strom. 1. 1. p. 358. 
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first arrival sat ** down. .In short, there is 1n the 
history of every oracular temple some legend about 
a stone; some reference to the word Petra. To 
clear this up, it is necessary to observe, that when 
the worship of the Sun was almost universal, this 
was one name of that Deity even among the 
Greeks. They called him Petor, and Petros ; and 
his temple was styled Petra. This they oftentimes 
changed: to Asoc; so little did they understand 
their own mythology. There were however some 
writers, who mentioned it as the name of the Sun, 
and were not totally ignorant of its meaning. This 
we may learn from the Scholiast upon Pindar. 
* Tlees de re Hass 04 Quoimos pao, ws Aibos xaArgiras 6 
"Haws. Ko Avakayoos ysvowevev Evpimidny paburny, 


s 
Tlereoy ELONKEV AE TOY HaAsov dia roy TCOUELMEVOY, 


‘O yup Maxapios, xan overdicw ruxac, 
Aros repuxws, wo Agyuot, Tayraros, 
Koevons UrEpTEAAUT A dticsvwy TIETPON, 


Ages woruror, nub Tver TaUTHY OumKnY. 


The same Scholiast quotes a similar passage 
from the same writer, where the Sun is called 
Petra. | 


7} Pausaning!'t. 10. p- 825. 
* Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. -p. 8. 


eee ee a ee 
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t 
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#7 Moose THY OURCVE Era 
Xbovoes re TETHMEVAY KLbWONAATE WETPUV, 


AAvTETs KEvTEenis Pecomevaye 


if then the name of the Sun, and of his temples, 
was among the antient Grecians Petros, and Petra; 
we may easily,account for that word so often oc- 
eutring in the accounts of his worship. The 
Scholia above will moreover lead us to discover 
whence the strange notion arose about the famous 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene; who is said to have 
prophesied, that a stone would fall from the Sun. 
All that he had averred, may be seen in the rela- 
tion of the Scholiast above: which amounts only 
to this, that Petros was a name of the Sun. It 
was a word of Egyptian original, derived from 
Petor, the same as Ham, the lamus of the antient 
Greeks. This Petros some of his countrymen 
understood in a different sense; and gave out, 
that he had foretold a stone would drop from the 
Sun. Some were idle enough to think that it was 
accomplished: and in consequence of it pretended 
to shew at A.gospotamos the very “stone, which 
was said to have fallen. The like story was told 


*3 Scholia in Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. p. 8. 
*4 Diogenes Laertius: Vita Anaxagore. 
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of a stone at Abydus upon the Hellespont: and 
Anaxagoras was here too supposed to have been 


the prophet®. In Abydi gymnasio. &x ea causa 


colitur hodieque modicus quidem “(lapis), 
quem in medio terrarum casurum pofacke 
predixisse narratur. The temples, or Petra here 
mentioned, were Omphalian, or Oracular: hence 
they were by a common mistake supposed to have 
been in the centre of the habitable globe. They 
were also HacGaro: Mereas: which Elibatos the 
Greeks derived from €as descendo; and on this 
account the Petra were thought to have fallen 
from the Sun. We may by this clue unravel the 
mysterious story of Tantalus; and account for the 
punishment which he was doomed to undergo. 


sl Koew d éAev 
Aray vmegorAoy, 
Toy os marne umrepxeemace, 
Kaeregov aurm AiGoy, 
Tov wes pevorwwy ueparas Earsiv 


Evdeocuvas wAuras, 


‘he unhappy Tantalus 
From a satiety of bliss 


* Plinys i@) ¢. Be, ee: 
27 FAWCarov meT pay they construed Ai$ov ap nAbe Cousvo.ever. 
** Pindar. Olympic. Ode 1. p. 8. 
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Underwent a cruel reverse. 
He was doom’d to sit under a huge stone, 
Which the father of the Gods 
Kept over his head suspended. 
Thus he sat 
In continual dread of its downfal, 
And lost to every comfort. 


It is said of Tantalus by some, that he was set up 
to his chin in water, with every kind of fruit within 
reach: yet hungry as he was and thirsty, he could 
never attain to what he wanted; every thing which 
he caught at eluding his efforts. But from the 
account given above by * Pindar, as well as by 
° Alceeus, Alcman, and other writers, his punish- 
ment consisted in having a stone hanging over his 
head ; which kept him in perpetual fear. What is 
styled a:dos, was I make no doubt originally Petros; 
which has been misinterpreted a stone. Tantalus 
is termed by Euripides anorkases THY yAwooay, a Man 
of an ungovernable tongue: and his history at 
bottom relates to a person who revealed the myste- — 
ries in which he had been *‘ initiated. The Scho- 


29 Tey umee neQaras Tavrars asdov. Pindar. Isthm. Ode 8. p. 482. 

3° AAnasos, nov AAnway Asbov Pacty eTraswpero bas Tavrerw. Scholia 
upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode 1. p. 8. 

34 TIsve Agyes To TOLEVIAM, HU OG YI uavlave oryns. Antholog. 
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liast upon Lycophron describes him in this light ; 
and mentions him as a priest, who out of good 
nature divulged some secrets of his cloister; and 
was upon that account ejected fromthe society”. 
‘O Tavraros evoebns nas Oeooemrwe ny ‘Tepevs, “os Qidave 
Opwmse TH TWY Siw USnpha TOS HMUNTOLS UsEpoy ELT WY, 
FeGann ra ispx xararoye. ‘The mysteries which he 
revealed, were those of Osiris, the Sun: the Petor, 
and Petora of Egypt. He never afterwards could 
behold the Sun in its meridian, but it put him in 
mind of his crime: and he was afraid that the 
vengeance of the God would overwhelm him. 
This Deity, the Petor, and Petora of the Amo- 
nians, being by the later Greeks expressed Petros, 
and Petra, gave rise to the fable above about the 
stone of Tantalus. To this solution the same 
Scholiast upon Pindar bears witness, by informing 
us, * that the Sun was of old called a stone: and 
that some writers understood the story of Tantalus 
in this light; imtimating that it was the Sun, 
which hung over his head to his perpetual terror. 
34 Eysos AXLZBoL Tov Ahoy ET b Te NALB—Ka! emnwpercbccs AUTS 
(Tavrarz ) TOV nrov, vp’ w desmaresbces, XAb UAHTWMTYTTELY. 


And again, Tees de re nate os guoimos Agyeoiw, ws Arbor 


3? Scholia upon Lycophron. v. 152. 
33 Scholia upon Pindar. Olymp. Ode I. p- 8. 
3# Pindar. Scholia. Ibidem. ° 
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Ot should be mer pa ) narra 6 HAros, Some under- 
| stand, what is said in. the history about the stone, 
as relating to the Sun: and they suppose that it 
was the Sun which hung over. his head, to his ter- 
ror and confusion. The naturalists, speaking of 
the Sun, often cali him a stone; or petra, 

By laying all these ‘circumstances together, and 
comparing them, we may, I think, not only find 
out wherein the mistake consisted, but likewise 
explain the grounds from whence the mistake 
arose. And this clue may lead us to the detection 
of other fallacies, and those of greater: conse- 
_ quence. We may hence learn’ the reason, why 
so many Deities were styled Hereoie, Petrei. We — 
read of’ # Mibeas, 6 bees ex mevees, Mithras, the — 
| Deity out of the rock ; whose temple of old was 
really a rock or cavern. ‘The same worship seems 
to haye prevailed, in some degree, in the west; 
as we may judge from an autient inscription at 
Milan, which was dedicated * Herculi in Petra. 
But all Deities were not so worshipped : and the 
very name Petra was no other than the sacred 
term Petora, given to a cavern, as being esteemed 
in the first ages an oracular temple. And some 


Vg ee ‘Mar tyr ad auhtinn Pp. “163. “The rites. of 
" pee were styled Patrica. 
36 Gruter. Inscript. p- xlix. n. 
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reverence to places of this sort was kept up a 
long time. We may from hence understand the 
reason of the prohibition given to some of the 
early proselytes to Christianity, that they should 
no more 7 ad petras vota reddere: and by the 
same light we may possibly explain that pas- 
sage in Homer, where he speaks of persons enter- 
ing into compacts under oaks, and rocks, as 
places of * security. The oak was sacred to 
Zeus, and called Sar-On: and Petra in its ori- 
ginal sense being a temple, must be looked upon 
as an asylum. But this:‘term was not confined 
toa rock or cavern: every oracular temple was 
styled Petra, and Petora. Hence it proceeded 
that so many Gods were called @:a Mergato, and 
Marewo. Pindar speaks of Poseidon Petraios ; 
9 Thas Towesdwvos Terese: under which title Neptune 


37 Indiculus Paganiarum in Consilio Leptinensi ad ann. 
Christi 743. 
See du Fresne Gloss. and Hoffman. Petra. | 
Nullus Christianus ad fana, vel ad Petras vota reddere pra- 
sumat. | 
3° Ov nev ww vv Esty Doro deves, wd” dao weTens 
Tw ocegsCemevers, are mapblivos, nideog ve, 
Tlaplevoc, niOeos T owerleroy adanaosow. Homer. Iliad. x. v. 126. 
Aidoporas, Onunyogos, ext te Abe ouvyres. Hesychius. 
39 Pindar. Pyth. Ode 4. p. 248. 
Tlereasos tTimatos Tlocesowy wHKee Qesrnrass. Scholia ibiders. 
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was worshipped by the Thessalians: but. the lat- 
ter was the more common title. We meet in 
Pausanias with Apollo Patroiis, and with * Zeus 
Meirsysos, and Apreuss Tarowe 5 also “ Bacchus 
Marewos, Zeus Patroiis, and Vesta Patroa, together 
with other instances. 

The Greeks, whenever they met with this term, 
even in regions the most remote, always gave it 
an interpretation according to. their own precon- 
ceptions; and explained $0: Harewo, the oracular 
Deities, by Dii Patrii, or the Gods of the country. 


4° Zous was represented by a pyramid: Artemis by a pillar.. 
Tlugceusds de 6 Mesaryesosc, n Of xbove ecw ELKOT LEV. Pausan. 1. 2. 
p. 132. 

“4! Pausanias. 1. 1. p. 104. 

According to the acceptation, in which I understand the term, 
we may account for so many places in the east being styled Petra. 
Persis and India did not abound with rocks more than Europe: 
yet, in these parts, as well as in the neighbouring regions, there 
is continually mention made of Petra: such as Terex Diorusboe 
in Sogdiana, Petra Aornon in India, xas ry» re O€3 (Tlergay), os 
de Agiauale. Strabo. 1. 11. p. 787. Petra Abatos in Egypt, 
Terpa NaCaraie in Arabid. Many places called Petra occur in 
the history of Alexander: “Eagy os xcs [leteas epupvas oPodea &% 
meodocews. Strabo. 1.11. p. 787. They were in reality sacred 
eminences, where of old they worshipped; which in aftertimes 
were fortified. Every place styled Arx and AxpomoAts Was Origi- 
nally of the same nature. The same is to be observed of those 
styled Purgoi. , ; 

VOL. 1. 1 Bb 
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Thus, in the Palmyrene inscription, two Syrian 
Deities are characterized by this title. 


 ATAIBQAQ KAI MAAAXBHAQ 
MATPQOIZ OEOIZ. 


Cyrus, in his expedition against the Medes, is 
represented as making vows * Esie Taree, av Au 
Tlarpww, uxt Trois aAdAars @z05. But the Persians, — 
from whom this history is presumed to be bor- 
rowed, could not mean by these terms Dui Patrii: 
for nothing could be more unnecessary than to 
say of a Persic prince, that the homage, which 
he payed, was to Persic Deities. Itis a thing 
of course, and to be taken for granted, unless 
there be particular evidence to the contrary. His 
vows were made to Mithras, who was styled by 
the nations in the east Pator; his temples were 
Patra, and Petra, and his festivals Patrica. 
Nonnus gives a proper account of the Petra, 
when he represents it as Omphean, or oracular: 


* Ougaim wees Heren 
— Esoers ynmiaryoso yyopes sdpuraro Baxyz. 


4 Gruter. Inscript. Ixxxvi. n. 8. 
43 Xenophon. Kugemrasdea. 
“+ Nonnus. Dionysiac. 1. ix. p. 266. 
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At Patara, in Lycia, was an oracular temple: 
and Patre, in Achaia, had its name from divina- 
tion, for which it was famous. Pausanias men- 
tions the temple, and adds, * TIpo ds +e ‘Iepe rns 
Anuntpos est mnyn——aytesov dt evtrauba eco arbevdes. 
Before the temple is the fountain of Demeter— 
and in the temple an oracle, which never is known 
to fail. 

The offerings, which people in antient times 
used to present to the Gods, were generally 
purchased at the entrance of the © temple; 
especially every species of consecrated bread, 
which was denominated accordingly. If it was 
an oracular temple of Alphi, the loaves and 
cakes were styled “ Alphita. If it was expressed 
Ampi, or Ompi, the cakes were Ompai*’, Opa: : 
at the temple of Adorus*, Adorea. Those made 


45 Pausanias. 1. 7. p. 577. 

* AA®ITON, +o amo vec xer8ns, n oiTs WePuewervon M@AEvesy. 
Hesychius. | 

AADITH EAITE HAE EAQIY) Oedevpevet. Hesych. 

*7 OMITAI, Oupera, nas WUPOb LEAST Oedevuevor. Hesychius. 

OMIA, ravrodama rewyaric. Ibidem. 

{f it was expressed Amphi, the cakes were Amphitora, Amphi- 

mantora, Amphimasta: which seem to have been all neanly. of 
the same composition. 
“AMO AZMA, Waisw orrw nas ea Cb peynera. Ibidem. 

* Fine flour had the sacred name of Ador, from eens, the 

God of day, an Amonian name. 


Bb2 
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in honour” of Ham-ords ‘had the name of ” Ho- 
moura) Amora, and Omorite. Those sacred to 
Peon, the God of light, were called °° Piones. 
At Cha-on, which signifies the house of the 
Sir,” Cauones, Xaveves. From Pur-Ham, and 
Pur-Amon, they were denominated Puramoun, 
* Tupgpev. From Ob-El, Pytho Deus, came 
3 Obelia. If the place were a Petra ory Petora, 
they had offerings of the same sort called Petora, 
by ‘the Greeks expressed * Mirupz, Pitura. One 
of ‘the titles of the Sun was El-Aphas, Sol Deus 
ignis. This El-aphas the Greeks rendered Elaphos, 
capes; and supposed it to relate to a deer: and 


ee ‘omorra, Sent ED On iy pens exsou, xas ongaov. Hesych. 
| AMOPA, onusdars Epbn cov uersts. Ibidem. 

‘OMOPITAZ, apros ex mugou dinpnuevov yeyovws. Ibid. 

Also ApogCiras, Amorbita. See Athenzus. J. 14. p. 646. 

5° TIIONES, waaxevres. Hesychius. 

Pi-On ‘was the Amoniah name of the Sun: as was also Pi-Or, 
and Pe-Or. : 

51 XATONAZ, MeTES EAaw avadueaBerrac ius Suidas. 

5? The lattér Greeks expressed Puramoun, Puramous. 

IIYPAMOY2, a cake. Hy 6 Tlupapyc waene Toss muUAKons EMvEXIOS, 
Artemidorus. |. 1. c. 74.° Kas 6 Nvaypumvncas wEXeD THY a) eA oave 
Toy TVELLEVTH. Schol. Aristoph. ‘Ivaess. 

See Meursius on Lycophron. v. 593. and Hesych. IMvgass, 
£4005 WACHEITOS. 

53 OBEAIATI, placente. Atheneus. 1.14. p. 645. 

9+ Noy bucw cx MNITYPA. Theocritus. Idyl, 2. y. 33. 
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the title El-Apha-Baal, given by the Amonians 
to the chief Deity, was changed to saugnbore, a 
term of a quite different purport. El-aphas, and 
El-apha-baal, related to. the God. Osiris,, the 
- Deity of light; and there were sacred. liba made 
at his temple, similar to those above; and deno- 
minated from him Eaaga, Elaphoi, In. Athenzus 
we have an account of their composition, which 
consisted of fine meal, and a mixture of sesamum 
and honey. > EAwpos mAanes dim sairos. nas (cArtos 
HL ONTHS, 

One species of sacred bread, which.used to be 
offered to the Gods, was of great antiquity, and 
called Boun. The Greeks, who changed the Nu 
final into a Sigma, expressed it in the nominative, 
€zs; but, in the accusative, more truly boun, €zy, 
Hesychius speaks of the Boun, and describes it, 
Eidos meppraros xeoara exovtos; a kind of cake, with a 
representation of two horns. Julius Pollux men- 
tions it after the same manner: zy, sides mepparos 
ugoare exovros; a sort of cake with horns. Diogenes 
-Laertius, speaking of the same offering being 
made by Empedocles, describes the chief ingre- 
dients of which it was composed: *° Bay sluce—ex 
werrros nes argirav. He offered up one of the sacred 


*5 Atheneeus. 1.14. p. 646. — 
°° Diogenes Laertius: Vita Empedoclis. 1. 8. 
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liba, called a boun, which was made of fine flour 
and honey. It is said of Cecrops, * wewres Gav eBuce: 
He first offered up this sort of sweet bread. Hence 
we may judge of the antiquity of the custom from 
the times to which Cecrops is referred. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah takes notice of this kind of offer- 
ing, when he is speaking of the Jewish women at 
Pathros in Egypt, and of their base idolatry ; in 

all which their husbands had encouraged them. 
The women, in their expostulation upon his re- 
buke, tell him: Since we left off to burn incense 
to the Queen of heaven, and to pour out gi a 
offerings unto her, we have wanted all things 

and have been consumed by the sword and by be 
famine. And when we burnt incense to the Queen 
of heaven, and poured out drink-offerings unto her, 
did we make her cakes to worship her, and pour 
out drink-offerings unto her without our * men ? 
The prophet, in another place, takes notice of the 
same idolatry. ‘ The children gather wood, and 
the fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead 


57 Some read ebavzece. Cedrenus. p. 82. Some have thought, 
that by Cey was meant an Ox; but Pausantas says, that these of- 
ferings were weuzere: and moreover tells us; omorw exes doxny, 
rovrwy pev néwoey vdev Svcs. Cecrops sacrificed nothing that had life. 
Pausan. 1. 8. p. 600. 

$3 Jeremiah. c.44. v. 18, 19. 

*? Ibid. 4. -wediae 
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their dough, to make cakes to the Queen of heaven. 
The word, in these instances, for sacred cakes, 
is ond, Cunim. The Seventy translate it by a 
word of the same purport, Xaveves, Chauonas; of 
which I have before taken notice: * Mn avev tww 
avdewy neta ETOLNT HEV AUTH Xavwvas. “TA. 

I have mentioned that they were sometimes 
called Petora, and by the Greeks Pitura. This, 
probably, was the name of those liba, or cakes, 
which the young virgins of Babylonia and Persis, 
used to offer at the shrine of their God, when they 
were to be first prostituted: for, all, before mar- 
riage, were obliged to yield themselves up to some 
stranger to be deflowered. It was the custom for 
all the young women, when they arrived towards 
maturity, to sit in the avenue of the temple, with 
a girdle, or rope, round their middle; and what- 
ever passenger laid hold of it was entitled to lead 
them away. ‘This practice is taken notice of, as 
subsisting among the Babylonians, in the epistle 
ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah ; which he is 
supposed to have written to Baruch. v.43. “Aid: 
yuvaiees mepiQenevans TX OsEM EV THIS odors eynacdnuras Bupswoces 


ra WITYPA’ crav de ris autwv apernuberra Um ThVOS TwY 


€° Jeremiah. ¢. 51. v. 19. according to the Seventy, 
So alsoc. 7. v.18. Xavuwvas FN SORTA TB Ovemys. Chau-Qa, 
domus yel templum Solis, : 
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MUPUMOPEVOLLEVOY KOKNON, THY mANTLOY oveldiCeb, OTt Bx NE Ie 
Hb, WO7ree AUTH, OUTE TO THY OVLOY AUTNS drepparyn. This 
is a translation from an Hebrew or Chaldaic ori- 
ginal; and, I should think, not quite accurate, 
What is here rendered ywaixes, should, I imagine, 
be wapfevos ; and the purport will be nearly. this.: 
The virgins. of Babylonia put girdles about their 
waist ; and in this habit sit by the way side, hold- 
ing their Pitura, or sacred offerings, over an urn 
of incense: and when any one of them is taken 
notice of by a stranger, and led away by her girdle 
toa place of privacy; upon her return she upbraids 
her next neighbour for not being thought worthy 
of the like honour; and for having her zone not 
yet broken or “loosed. It was likewise a Persian 
custom, and seems to have been universally kept 
up wherever their religion prevailed.: Strabo gives 
a particular account of this practice, as it was 
observed in the temple of Anait in Armenia. This 
was a Persian Deity, who had many places ‘of 
worship in that part of the world. No¢ only the 
men and maid servants, says the author, are in this 
manner prostituted at the shrine of the Goddess; 
for in this there would be nothing extraordinary : 


** Herodotus mentions this custom, and styles it justly asoyisos 
zwv yuo. He says that it was practised at the temple of the Ba- 
bylonish Deity Melitta. Ll. 1. c. 199. 
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? Arro nas buyarseas oF emipavecator re elves avscous 
megbeves, Ge VO(L0S ES b, naramopveulerc ces ToAvy Xe ovov 
wae Ty Osw pmsTae THVTH dedorHat wees yapmov’ oux arakizy- 
50S ™ “ToLceuT cuvoimew ovdevos. but people of the first | 
| fashion in the nation used to devote their own 
daughters in the same manner: it being a religious 
institution, that all young virgins shall, in honour 
of the Deity, be prostituted, and detained for some 
‘time in her temple: after which they are permitted 
to be given in marriage. Nor is any body at all 
scrupulous about cohabiting with a young woman 
afterwards, though she has been in this manner 
abused. 7 

The Patrica were not only rites of Mithras, but 
also of Osiris, who was in reality the same Deity. 
We have a curious inscription to this purpose, and 
a representation, which was first exhibited by the 
learned John Price in his observations upon Apu- 
leius. It is copied from an original, which he saw 
at Venice: and there is an engraving from it in 
the Edition of Herodotus by * Gronovius; as well 


©? Strabo. 1.11. p.805. Anais, or Anait, called Tanais, in 
this passage: they are the same name. 
The same account given of the Lydian women by peieeae econ 


mopueve yao amacas. 1.3. c. 93: all, universally, were devoted » 
to whoredom. : 


3 Herodotus. 1. 2, c.129. p. 188. 
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as in that by * Wesselinge: but about the purport — 
of it they are strangely mistaken. They suppose 
if to relate to a daughter of Mycerinus, the son 
of Cheops. She died, it seems: and her father 
was so affected with her death, that he made a 
bulleof wood, which he gilt, and in it interred 
his daughter. Herodotus says, that he saw the 
bull of Mycerinus ; and that it alluded to this 
history. But, notwithstanding the authority of 
this great author, we may be assured that it was 
an emblematical representation, and an image of 
the sacred bull Apis and Mneuis, And, in re- 
spect to the sculpture above mentioned, and the 
characters therein expressed, the whole is a reli- 
gious ceremony, and relates to an event of great 
antiquity, which was commemorated in the rites 
of Osiris. Of this I shall treat hereafter: at pre- 
sent, it is sufficient to observe, that the sacred 
process 1s carried on before a temple; on which 
is a Greek inscription, but in the provincial cha- 
racters : Evdoy Taresny “Eoorny Deo, How can ‘Eoern 
Mareimn relate to a funeral? It denotes a festival 
in honour of the Sun, who was styled, as I have 
shewn, Pator; and his temple was called Patra: 
whence these rites were denominated Patrica. 
Plutarch alludes to this Egyptian ceremony, and 


“+ Herodotus. 1.2. c,129..p. 166, 
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supposes it to relate to Isis, and to her mourning 
for the loss of her son. Speaking of the month 
Athyr, he mentions ° Bay drayeuoov iors pasAocve 
Evocive mepiGarovTes crs oevoes tno @exw deixvusow (ot | 
Aire). The Egyptians have a custom in the 
month Athyr of ornamenting a golden image of a 
bull; which they cover with a black robe of the 
finest linen. This they do commemoration of 
Isis, and her grief for the loss of Orus. In every 
figure, as they are represented in the sculpture, 
there appears deep silence and reverential awe: 
but nothing that betrays any sorrow in the agents. 
They may commemorate the grief of Isis; but 
they certainly do not allude to any misfortune of 
their own: nor is there any thing the least fu- 
nereal in the process. The Egyptians of all 
nations were the most extravagant in their ® grief. 
If any died in a family of consequence, the women 
used by way of shewing their concern to soil their 
heads with the mud of the river; and to disfigure 
their faces with filth. In this manner they would 
run up and down the streets half naked, whipping 
themselves as they ran: and the men likewise 
whipped themselves. They cut off their hair 
upon the death of a dog; and shaved their eye- 


ne na Eanneeenenemenenmenmnamenent 


“§ Plutarch. Isis et Osiris. p. 366. 
66 Herodotus. |. 2. ¢. 85, 86. 
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brows for a dead cat. We may therefore judge, 
that some very strong symptoms of grief would 
have been expressed, had this picture any way 
related. to the sepulture of a king’s daughter. 
Herodotus had his account from different people: 
one half he confessedly ” disbelieved; and the 
reniainder was equally incredible. For no king of 
Egypt, .if he had made a representation of the 
sacred ** bull, durst have prostituted it fora tomb: 
and, as I have before said, ‘Eoorm Taresmn can never 
relate to a funeral. 


“7 Tevra dy Aeyeos Pavungeorres. Herod, |. 2.:c. 131. 
*® ‘The star between the horns shews that it was a representation 
ef the Deity, and the whole a religious memorial. 
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ACCOUNT 
GODS or GREECE; 


To shew that they were all originally one Gop, 
the Sun. 


As I shall have a great deal to say concerning 
the Grecian Theology in the course of this work, 
it will be necessary to take some previous notice of 
their Gods; both in respect to their original, and 
to their purport. Many learned men have been 
at. infinite pains to class the particular Deities of 
different countries, and to point out which were 
the same. But they would have saved themselves 
much labour, if, before they had bewildered them- 
selves in these fruitless inquiries, they had con- 
sidered whether all the Deities of which they 
treat, were not originally the same: all from one 
source; branched out and diversified in different 
| 
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parts of the world. I have mentioned that the 
nations of the east acknowledged originally but 
one Deity, the Sun: but when they came to give 
the titles of Orus, Osiris, and Cham, to some of 
the heads of their family; they too in time were 
looked up to as Gods, and severally worshipped as 
the Sun. This was practised by the Egyptians: 
but this nation being much addicted to refinement 
in their worship, made many subtile distinctions ; 
and supposing that there were certain emanations 
of divinity, they affected to particularize each by 
some title; and to worship the Deity by his 
attributes. This gave rise to a multiplicity of 
Gods: for the more curious they were in their 
disquisitions, the greater was the number of these 
substitutes. Many of them at first were designed 
for mere titles: others, as I before mentioned, 
Were aroppoios, derivatives, and emanations: all 
which in time were esteemed distinct beings, and 
gave rise to a most inconsistent system of Poly- 
theism. The Grecians, who received their religion 
from Egypt and the east, misconstrued every 
thing which was imported ; and added to these 
absurdities largely. They adopted Deities, to 
whose pretended attributes they were totally 
Strangers; whose names they could not articulate, 

or spell. They did not know how to arrange the 
elements, of which the words were composed, 

Hence it was, that Solon the Wise could not 


ee See eee 
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escape the bitter, but just censure of the priest in 
Egypt, who accused both him, and the Grecians 
in general, of the grossest puerility and ignorance. 
*  Doawy, Lorwy, “EAAnves est wocides wer, yeewv ds EAAny 3x 
est, veor re Pur as omowres* oudepnray yo ev EwuTols EX ETE Toe 
Acrav dokav, ovde patnun yeovw mworsov ovder. The truth 
of this allegation may be proved both from the un- 
certainty, and inconsistency of the antients in the 
accounts of their Deities. Of this uncertainty 
Herodotus takes notice. * Evbevds eyevero exasos tap 
Qewv, sired wer nowy mavres, onoior de THVES TH ELOEOe, se 
WRISELTO exes ou WEWTE ua ALS Ws ELWELY Aoyw. He 
attributes to Homer, and to Hesiod, the various 
names and distinctions of the Gods, and that 
endless polytheism which prevailed. * Ouro: de sos, 
és woincavres Peoyouscey “EAAnGS, nas Togs Oeows THs 
EMWVUILE DOVTES, KUb THAAS TE RAL TENYOXLS OveAOVTES, HOE 
ELDER HUTWY TNUNVAVTES. This blindness in regard to 
their own theology, and to that of the countries, 


Ce a aa RL 


* Cyril. contra Julian. p. 15. It is related somewhat differently 
in the Timzus of Plato. vol. 3. p. 22. See also Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 1.1. p. 356. 

21,9. c. 53. The evidence of Herodotus must be esteemed 
early; and his judgment valid. What can afford us a more sad _ 
account of the doubt and darkness, in which mankind was 
inveloped, than these words of the historian? how plainly does 
he shew the necessity of divine interposition ; and of revelation in 
consequence of it! 

* Herodotus. hog. c..53. 
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whence they borrowed, led them to misapply 


the terms, which they had received, and to make 
a God out of every title. But however they may 
have separated, and distinguished them under 


different personages, they are all plainly resolvable — 


into one Deity, the Sun. ‘The same is to be‘ob- 
served in the Gods of the Romans. This may in 
great measure be proved from the currétit accounts 
of their own writers; if we attend a little closely 
to what they say: but it will appear more manifest 
from those who had been in Egypt, and copied 
their accounts from that country. There are few 
characters, which at first sight’ appear more 
distinct than those of Apollo and Bacchus. Yet 
the department, which is generally appropriated to 
Apollo, as the Sun, I mean the conduct of the 
year, is by Virgil given to Bacchus, or Liber. 
He joins him with Ceres, and calls them both the 
bright luminaries of the world. 


* Vos, O, clarissima Mundi 
Lumina, labentem Ceelo qui ducitis annum, 


Liber, et alma Ceres. 


* Quidam ipsum solem, ipsum Apollinem, ipsum 


* Virgil. Georgic, 1. 1. v. 6. | 
Liber is El-Abor contracted: S01}, Parens Lucis. 
* Scholia in Horat, 1. 2, Ode 19. 
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Dionysium eundem esse volunt. Hence we find 
that Bacchus is the Sun, or Apollo; though sup- 
posed generally to have been a very different per- 
sonage. In reality they are all three the same; 
each of them the Sun. He was the ruling Deity 
of the world: 


° “Hats TAY YEVETOO, MAYALOAL, YOUTEOPEY YES. 


He was in Thrace esteemed, and worshipped as_ 
‘Bacchus, or Liber. 7 In Thraci4 Solem Liberum 
haberi, quem illi Sebadium nuncupantes magna 
religione celebrant: eique Deo in colle * Zemisso 
zedes dicata est specie rotunda. In short, all the 
Gods were one, .as we learn from the same Orphic 


Poetry : 


9 "Ess Zeus, iis Asdng, fs “Hates, fsg Asovucne, 


¢< 
Esc Qeoe ev wravreocs. 


© Orphic. Fragment. in Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. ¢. 23. 
\! Macrob. Sat. 1 Tee 18. 
He is called by Eumolpus Asgopavn Asovecoy ev axtivecos wvgwmror : 
apne bused. Pi: 1, 9,.c. 27; 
8 Zemissus is the Amonian Sames, or Samesh, analogous to 
Beth-Shemesh in the Scriptures. ! 
° Orphic. Fragment. 4. p. 364. edit. Gesner. 
_ See Stephani Peésis Philosoph. p. 80. from Justin Martyr. 
VOL. f. cc 
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Some Deities changed with the season. 
Io ) : N  ¢A 
Hearov de Geozs, peromaens 0’ wbeov law. 


It was therefore idle in the antients to make a dis- 
quisition about the identity of any God, as com- 
pared with another ; and to adjudge him to Jupiter 
rather than to Mars, to Venus rather than Diana. 
: Tov O¢ior by puev Leporwiy, bide Arovucov, cde TlAetove, 
vives de Asa, worrode Tiava vevousmacs. Some, Says 
Diodorus, think that Osiris is Serapis ; others 
that he is Dionusus ; others still, that he is Pluto: 
many take him for Zeus, or Jupiter, and not a few 
for Pan. This was an unnecessary embarrass- 
ment: for they were ail titles of the same God, 
there being originally by no means that diversity 
which issimagined, as Sir John Marsham has very 
justly observed. ™ Neque enim tanta woavdeorns 
Gentium, quanta fuit Deorum woaverupsa. . It is 
satd;-above, that Osiris was by some thought to 
be Jupiter, and by others to be Pluto. But 


A 


80 \fatrobius. Saturn. 1. c. 18. p. 202. He mentions 
Jupiter Lucetius, and Diespater, the God of day; and adds, 
Cretétisés Ava ray hepa vocant. The Cretans call the day dia. 
The word dies of the Latines was of the same original. 

** Diodorus Siculasecks Be ay.2ae 


*? Chrovolog. Canon. p. 32. 
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Pluto, among the best theologists, was esteemed 
the same.as Jupiter; and indeed the same as 
Proserpine, Ceres, Hermes, Apollo, and every 
other Deity. | pogvant I 


3 TlAsrep, Izecepoun, Anuntne, Kure, Howrss, 
Tesraves, Nugeys, Tnbus xas Kuaveyasrns, 


%y, 


*? Hermesianax, 

_ It may be worth while to observe below, how many Gods there 
were of the same titles and departments. Tlasavsos Asovuesas. Hesy- 
chius. Paonia Minerva. Plutarch. de decem Rhetoribus. 

Tlarainwy “Heaxamne. Eesychius. 

Intne wavtwv, AcxAnnis, dsomota Tlasay. Orphie. H. 66. 

LlozesOwy Tatpos ev Tnvw. Clement. Cohort. p- 26. 

Olen, the most antient mythologist, made Eilithya to be the 
mother of Eros; so that Eilithya and Venus must have been the 
same, and consequently Diana. 

Mytege Eowrng E:savbusay eves. Pausan. 1. 9, p. 762, 

Adonim, Attinem, Osirim et Horum aliud non: esse quam 
Solem. Macrobius Sat. [. 1. ¢. 21. p. 209. 

Janus was Juno, and styled Junonius. Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. ¢. 9. 
p. 159. | 

Lunam; candem Dianam, eandem Cererem, eandem Junonem, 
eandem Proserpinam dicunt. Servius in Georgic. 1.1. v. 5 

- Astarte, Luna, Europa, Dea Syria, Rhea, the same. Lucian. 
de Syria Dea. | 

Kesos Agisasoy tov avrov nas Aira unas AmodArw vouiCovres. UTA. 
Athenagoras. p. 290. ; 

““BPaioc, Zeve. Sanchoniathon. Euseb. P. E. lib. 1.-c. x. p: 34. 
“Hasos, EKpoves. Damascius apud Photium, c. 242. 
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“Eguens’’, ‘Hoassos re xAuros, lav, Zeus re, noes ‘Hen, 
Agremis, 4d Exaeoyos Arroaawy, gig Osos esiv. 


There were to be sure a number of strange attri- 
butes, which by some of the poets were delegated 
to different personages; but there were other 
writers who went deeper in their researches, and 
made them all centre in one. They sometimes 
represented this sovereign Deity as Dionusus; who, 
according to Ausonius, was worshipped in various 
parts under different titles, and comprehended all 
the Gods under one character. 


* Ogygia me Bacchum vocat ; 
Osyrin 4#gyptus putat : 
Mysi Phanacem nominant : 
Dionyson Indi existimant : 
Romana Sacra Liberum ; 
Arabica Gens Adoneum ; 
Lucanianus Pantheon. 


Sometimes the supremacy was given to Pan, whe 
was esteemed Lord of all the elements. 


** Auson. Epigram. 30. 

See Gruter for inscriptions to Apollo Pantheon. Dionusus was 
also Atis, or Attis. Asovugoy tives Artsy ogormyogevecdas bersow, 
Clementis Cohort. p. 16, 
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S Tlava xadrw, xearecoy Nopusov, xoopoto TE cumray, 
Oveavov, nde baracoay, We x Dove TL pPAOUTIAELGY, 
Kas rue abavaror, rads yao mern ess te Wavos, 
Kocpoxoarwe, augnta, paccdoge, xagmime Toray, 
Avrpoxaess, Caguunuis, AAHOHE ZEY2 ‘O. KE- 
PAZ TH. 


More generally it was conferred upon Jupiter: 


© Zeve ecw ailne, Zeve de yn, Zevs J Ovgavac® 


ZEUS TOL TH WHVTH, 


Poseidon, God of the sea, was also reputed the 
chief God, the Deity of Fire. This we may infer 
from his priest. He was styled a Purcon, and de- 
nominated from him, and served in his oracular 
temples; as we learn from Pausanias, who says, 
*7 Tlocesduvs 0 umngeTny es TH pavrevmata sivas Livexwva, 
He mentions a verse to the same purpose. Zu de 
TE Tluexwy HUOITOACS HAUTE Evvooiy ase. P’urcon is Ig- 


*5 Orphic. Hymn. x. p. 200. Gesner. 

Tag Abyurtrares de Tap LEV WEN AbOTATOS, KAS THY OKTW THY TEMS? 
Asyouevwy @ewy. Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 145. Priapus was Zeus 5 
also Pan, and Orus: among the people of Lainpsacus esteemed 
. Dionusus. 

*© Euphorion. 
1 Le, 10; p. 805. 
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nis vel lucis dominus : and we may know the de- 
partment of the God from the name of the priest. 
He was no other than the supreme Deity, the Sun: 
from whom all were supposed to be derived. 
Hence Poseidon or Neptune, in the Orphic verses, 
is, like Zeus, styled the father of Gods and men. 


Kavli, Hortdaoy —-—u 


Oveaviwy, Maxacwy Te OGewy TATED, NOE Os ovdcwr. 


In the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon the 
chief deity went by the name of Ourchol, the 
same as Archel and Arcles of Egypt, whence came 
the ‘Heaxans, and Hereules of Greece and Rome: 
Nonnus, who was deeply read in the mythology 
of these countries, makes all the various depart- 
ments of the other Gods, as well as their titles, 
centrein him. He describes him in some good 
poetry as the head of all. | 


20 : : 
Aseoxitav Hoanarss, Avak muces, Ooyame xoome, 


« x iy & c 
Tia Kove Avunaeoayre CUWGEXHENVOY EALCT MY, 


(ee 


** Orphic, Hymn. in Poseidon. xvi.ip. 208. 

'Seldeh de Dis Syris. p..77.‘and additamenta. He ‘was of 
old styled Arcles in Greece ; and-sunpesed to have been the ‘son 
of Xuth, Kobos xcs Aguans, 6s Xube gases. Plutarch. Questiones 
Grece. v. 1. p 296. 

°° Nonnus. |, 40. p. 1038. 
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; p 
“Jorrevuy drsundov odov wodoy alors oioxy, 
Kunrow ayers poet wuUerANOV——= | 


Op.boov cryers Gegenmeroy, em svadive deyasn 


-Heging nov seevystos apdmoy egons. | 

Budos ex Eugent xo, Arbus mexrnwevos Apu moy, 

Ass epue Nesrwos Apa) Keovos, Aroupsos L8ve 

Eire Xaoamis epus Aryumtios, avenuros Les, 

Ei Xeovos, Dalwy worvwvumos, ere TV Mifens, 

HEAIOS BABYAQNO®, ev ‘EAAads AEASOL 
ATIOAAQN. | | 


All the various titles, we find, are at last com- 
prised in Apollo, or the Sun. 

It may appear strange, that Hercules, and Ju- 
piter, or whomever we put for the chief Deity, 
should be of all ages. This must have been the 
case, if they were the same as the boy of love, 
and Bacchus ever young ; and were also the repre- 
sentatives of Cronus, and Saturn. But the antients 
went farther; and described the same Deity un- 
der the same name in various stages of life : and 
** Ulpian speaking of Dionusus, says that he was 
represented of all ages. Kas yme WaLH, Kod merc bUTW, 


2! In Demosthenem Kara Mesos. Hav oyna wegsTibeacsy AUTH. 
p. 647. See also Macrob. Sat. |. b.-¢. 2S. 
Avtoy tov Ase nas Toy Asovucoy Waesooes HOLL VERS nH Yeoroyen xargs. 
¥Y 


Proclus upon Plato’s Parmenides, See Orphic Fragments. p. 406. 
t > Pp 
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Kot cvdoer yexoeow avrov, But the most extraordi- 
nary circumstance was, that they represented the 
same Deity of different sexes. A bearded Apollo 
was uncommon; but Venus with a beard must 
have been very extraordinary. Yet she is said to 
have been thus exhibited in Cyprus, under the 
name of Aphroditus, Ageodsros ; x TOY OUbay avdoos 
ny Oeoy ery nwaricbas ev Kure. The same is mentioned 
by Servius: * Est etiam in Cypro simulacrum 
barbaté Veneris, corpore et veste muliebri, cum 
sceptro, et natura virili, quod Aggodirey vocant. 
She was also looked upon as prior to Zeus, and to 
most other of the Gods. * Ageoditn OU {Lovo Abuvas, 
aed ‘Hees, arhrw xa AIOL ess mpsoPureen. The poet 
Calvus speaks of her as masculine: * Polientem- 
que Deum Venerem. Valerius Soranus among 
other titles calls Jupiter the mother of the Gods. 


** Hesychius. The passage is differently read. Kuster ex- 
hibits it A@godiros. “Ode ra wees Auabsrvra yeyeapos Tlesay, os 
x rdpee any Qeov Er x NaTiC las Bi, Bumew Pucw. 

3 Servius upon Virgil. Aoneid. |. 2. v. 632. 

*4 Scholia upon Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. v. 52. Tuy woh Bwevarv 
Mospuy eivccs mesoeuregay. In some places of the east, Venus was 
the sume as Cybele and Rhea, the Mother of the Gods: Tlegs 05 
YwWpas THUTNS ceGeos HEY WS EN Wav THy AQeodirny, ws nT egae bewr, 
Womraes nub eyxwprols overs Teacayoeevorvres. Ptcl. ‘Letrabibl. l. 2. 

*> Apud Calvum Acterianus. Macrob. Sat. 1. 3.c.8. Putant 


eandem marem esse ac feminam. Ibider, 


. 
| 
1 
| 
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*° Jupiter omnipotens, Regum Rex ipse, Detimque 
Progenitor, Genetrivgue Deum; Deus unus et 
idem. 


Synesius speaks of him in nearly the same manner, 


*7 Sy matno, cv d eros wnTNO 
C» ae 


xu d xeon, TU de OnAue. 


And the like character is given to the antient’ 
Deity Muyartis. 


= Agony [usy KOs Qnaus epus, ToAvavumwse Murs. 
In one of the fragments of the Orphic poetry 


there is every thing, which I have been saying 
comprehended within a very short compass. 


7° Anud Augustin. de Civitate Dei. 1. 4.c. 11. and 1. 7. c. 9. 

The author of the Orphic verses speaks of the Moon as both 
male ahd female. ae 

Av&owern Hob AELTFOWEYN, Snavere nas apony. Hymn 8. v. 4. 

Deus Lunus was worshipped at Charre, Edessa, and all over 
the east. 

27 Synesius. Hymn 3. p. 26. Edit. H. Steph. 
The Orphic verses wep: Qucews are to the same purpose. 
. Tlavtwy pev ov watne, pntne, TeoPos, moe TsOnvoc. Hymn 9. 
y. 18. - 

26 Orphic Hymn 31. y. 10. p. 224. 
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"9 Zeug aponu yevero, Zevg apbooros erdero Nuuon, 4 
Zevg wuluny yoins TE nab ovgave awseooevTos,.— 
Zevs wovre pica, Zevg *° “Hasos, nde Lednva, 

Zeus Baowreus, Zevs avres wmavrwy monpyevebaog — 
Kas Mntis, mowros yeverwo not Eows rodurepmns. 
Tlavre yoo ev Zuvos peyarw Tade Counts KEITH 


“Ey HOUTOS, EMC Auto, YEVET HL PrEYaS HOM IS Tr YT WY. 


Whom he meant under the title of Zeus, he ex- 
plains afterwards in a solemn invocation of the 
God Dionusus. 


3° Kenarubs THAET OB duvns EArmauyen nuxrop 
Ovgaviars spopmrryes weeidpopov crey EALo TW, 
Ayaue ZET, AIONYTZE, wares wovre, wauree wins, 
‘Haug, TUYYEVETOO, TAVALOAE, euTeopEyyes. 


“As we have seen how the father of the Gods 


79 Orphic Fragment. vi. p. 366. Gesner’s Edit. from Proclus 
on Plato’s Alcibiades. See also Poesis Philosophica H. Stephani. 
p. 81. 

3° Jupiter Lucetius, or God of light. Macrob. Sat.'lv1. ¢. 15. 
p. 182. 

3* Orphic Fragm. vii. p. 371. See Poesis Philosoph. H. Ste- 
phani. p. 85. 

Orpheus of Protogonus. 


Tewroyov', Hesamase, Sewv wrerec, noe xeer use. Hymn. 51. p. 246. 
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was. diversified, it may be worth while to hear 
what the supposed mother of. all the Deities 
says of her titles and departments, in Apuleius. 
+» Me primigenii Phryges Pessinuntiam nominant 
Deim Matrem: hine Autochthones Attici Cecro- 
piam Minervam: illinc fluctuantes Cyprit Pa- 
phiam Venerem: Cretes sagittifer: Dictynnam 
Dianam. Siculi trilingues Stygiam Proserpinam: 
Eleusinii vetustam Deam Cererem. Junonem 
alii: alii Bellonam: aln Hecaten: Rhamnusiam 
alii: et qui nascentis dei Solis inchoantibus radiis 
illustrantur Axthiopes, Ariique, priscaque doctrina. 
pollentes Mgyptil, ceremoniis me prorsus propriis 
percolentes, appellant vero nomine Reginam Isi- 
dem. 

Porphyry acknowledged, that Vesta, Rhea, 
Ceres, Themis, Priapus, Proserpina, Bacchus, 
Attis, Adonis, Silenus, and the Satyrs, were all 
one, and the * same. Nobody had examined the 
theology of the antients more deeply than Por- 
phyry. He was a determined Pagan, and _ his 
evidence in this point is unexceptionable. The 
titles of Orus and Osiris being given to Dionusus, 


$* Apuleii Metamorph. ]. xi. p. 241. 
33 Porphyr. apud Eusebium Prap. Evang. 1. 3. ¢. 11. 
Tiparas mane Aapwlaxnvors 6 Tigsamoc, 6 wuts wy Tw Arovvow. 


Atheneus. 1.1. p. 30, 
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caused him in time to partake of the same wor- 
ship which was paid to the great luminary ; and 
as he had also many other titles, from them sprung 
a multiplicity of Deities. ** Morichum Siculi 
Bacchum nominarunt: Arabes vero eundem Ora- 
chal et Adoneum: alit Lyeuim, Erebinthium, 
Sabazium; Lacedemonii Scytidem, et Milichium 
vocitarunt. But let Dionusus or Bacchus be di- 
versified by ever so many names or titles, they all, 
in respect to worship, relate ultimately to the Sun. 
35 Sit Osiris, sit Omphis, Nilus, Siris, sive quod- 
cunque aliud ab Hierophantis usurpatum nomen, 
ad unum tandem Solem, antiquissimum Gentium 
numen, redeunt omnia. 


$* Janus Gulielmus Laurenbergius. 


8 Selden de Diis Syris. p. 77. 
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